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PREFACE 


The Darsanas represent the foundations of fl) the Physical, 
(2) the Natural, and (3) the Biological Sciences not only of India but 
of the whole world. They deal with the origin of the Universe and 
hs evolution and involution. I am very happy to have had this 
great opportunity of studying these sciences for the purpose of under- 
standing the basic foundation of the Darsanas. 

This book has been solely designed to meet the demand of the 
students of Indian Philosophy, preparing for their graduation, at the 
Indian and foreign Universities. I hope, it will be equally useful to 
students going in for higher studies and multitude of people who 
wish to study these ancient sciences which were responsible for our 
high civilisation. I am sure, that it will be of great* value to the 
students of philosophy. 


-AUTHOR 
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, 'chapter i 

INTRODUCTION 

Q,. 1. Which systems of Indian Philosophy are Astika 
and which are Nastika ? Explain. ( Agra I960, 63) 

Or 

What is meant by Darsanas ? Discuss the object of its 
study. 

Ans. Darsanas are Saastras, where well reasoned attitude of 
the human being towards the world is explained according to the 
Hindus. They are mainly six, consisting of 3 groups. They are 
partly sciences and partly philosophies, according to our modern 
conception. 

(\) NY AAY A-VAISESHIK.A 

These deal mainly with physics, chemistry and other material 
sciences and include reasoning or logic. Metaphysical studies or 
search for knowledge of God, however, formed the ultimate aim of 
the study of these saastras also. 

(2) SAANKHYA-YOGA 

Saankhya-Yoga deals mainly with the mental sciences, as will 
be explained below. The material aspects of study were not neglected 
even here. 

(3) POORVA AND UTTARA MEEMAMSAA 

These relate mainly to the exposition of the Brahman (Univer- 
sal Spirit). The object of Poorva Meemaamsaa is right action (Karma 
Kaanda) under the supreme authority of the Vedas. Uttara- 
meemaamsa or Vedanta is more directly based upon the Upanishads. 
Its main object is to explain that there is in reality only one Existence- 
Non-Dualism. 

THE OBJECT OF STUDYING DARSANAS. 

The object of all philosophical studies in India has been the 
acquisition of the knowledge of the eternal theme of Indian spiritual 
thought, namefy, to seek, know and realise, “the One m the many”. 

The word Darsana is derived from the root ‘Darsa’ which means 
4 ‘to see”. Darsana means seeing, looking or sight. It also means the 
eye, the mirror and knowledge— especially religious. Here Darsana 
means a Saastra— science, knowledge or philosophy. The Darsanas 
are primarily divided into 2 classes — Aastika Darsanas, which accept 
the authority of the Vedas, and Naastika Darsanas, which do not 
accept their authority. The Aastika Darsanas are generally counted 
as six and are called the Shat-Darsanas. They are (1) Nyaaya 
(2) Vaiseshika (3) Saankhya (4) Yoga (5) Meemaamsaa (6) Vedanta. 
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The Nastika Darsanas are chiefly, (1) Chaarvaala Darsana, (2) Band- 
dha Darsana, (3) Jama Darsana There are other Darsanas like 
Raseswara Darsana, Paasupata, Saiva and Saakta Raseswara Darsana, 
Paasupata Saiva and Saakta Darsanas were also the recognised 
systems of philosophy in India. 



NYAAYA VAISESHIKA 
CHAPTER II 

•"(1) Nyaaya,' (2) Vaiseshika, (3) Kavya Nyaaya. 

(I) NYAAYA SYSTEM 

Nyaaya System — The Scope of -.Nyaaya — Five A\ ayavas— Sixteen 
rodaarthas. Pramaana— i-Prameya— Jeevaatma — Parmaatmaa — Sareera— -Organs 
of Sense — Mind — Moksha.) 1 

Q,. 2. What, are the sources of valid ’knowledge 
(Pramaanas) admitted 'by the Nyaaya and the ‘Meemamsa. 
Give examples of each. (Bamras 1964) 

Or 

Discuss the twin aspects of Nyaaya System — its Logical 
analysis and philosophical and metaphysical reasonings. 

Ans. Nyaaya system was formulated by Gautama (Not Gautama 
Buddha). This is also called Akshapaada Darsana. 

THE SCOPE OF, NYAAYA 

The term Nyaaya means .analysis. The Nyaaya system of 
teaching is devoted to the exposition of a system of logic and enuncia- 
tion of the methods whereby truth may be < ascertained by the logical 
process of examination and anajysis. Western scholars, therefore, 
generally accepted it as logic and ignored the philosophical and meta- 
physical aspects of the teachings of Nyaaya. The system has in fact a 
dual object being partly a scliool of logical analysis and partly also of 
philosophical and metaphysical reasonings. Many are inclined to the 
view that the Greek Schools of Philosophy were indebted to the early 
Hindu system. 

Togethernvith the Vaiseshika, the Nyaaya adheres to the atomic 
theory of the universe. But the most important part of Nyaaya is to 
classify and enumerate the various things m the- world. The subject 
matter of proof, finding out what the fundamental classes of things are 
under which ^all the -substances in the world can be classified, as a 
result of the gradual evolution of things in the lower orders unto 
things in the higher orders, and finding out what their nature and 
qualities are, and how other things came into existence out of these 
things, and how .all these things can be proved, and all -such other 
questions are \ included in Nyaaya 1 philosophy. (Geeta Rahasya. 
Vol. 1. 7). ■ ' 

1 ' ' FIVE AVAYAVAS 

The Hindu Syllogism of Gautama consists of five parts or pro- 
positions els. (1) Partijna — the premise, .(2) Hetu — the proof, 
(3) Udaahama — die illustration, (4) Upanaya — the application of 
the proof, (5) Nigamana — the conclusion. These are called the five 
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Avayavns The western syllogism consists of only three parts of the 
proposition, namely the two premises and the conclusion 

SIXTEEN PADAARTHAS 

The Nyaaya School holds that the logical method of ascertain- 
ing truths was by the application of the sixteen categories or Padaar- 
thas— the topics for discussion These topics are I Pram aana— means 
of knowledge, 2 Prameya— objects of enquiry, 3 Samsaya— doubt, 
4 Prayojana— purpose 5 Dnstaanta — illustration, Sidhaanta — 
dogma or determinate truth, confutation, 9 Nirnaya — ascertainment, 
10 Vaada — discussion, 11 Jalpa — wrangling and hairsplitting 12 
Vitanda— cavilling or raising objections, 13 Hetvaabhaasa— fallacy, 
14 Chhala — perversion or unfair ambiguity, 15 Jaati — futile objec- 
tions, 16 Nigraha sthaana — conclusion or the confounding of an 
adversary. 

The student is trained and drilled until he thoroughly under- 
stands the nature and use of these sixteen topics Of these, the first 
two are the chief , the others are only subsidiary and indicate the 
course which a discussion may take from the setting forth of a doubt 
to the final confutation of the doubt 

pramaanA 

(Means of Knowledge) 

The means of knowledge according to the Saastras, arc four — 

1 Pratyaksha — direct perception through the senses, 2 Anumaana — 

inference, 3 Upamaana — analogy, and 4 Aapta-Vaakya— reliable 
evidence This is also called Sabda which includes the testimony of 
the Vedas— the Tevealed knowledge or tradition . f 

PRAMEYA 

The Prameya or objects of knowledge are — 1 Atrna — the Soul, 

2 Sareera— the body, 3 Indriya — the senses, 4 Artha — the oojective 
world 5 Buddhi — the intellect, 6 Manah — the mind, 7 Pravritti — 
action, 8 Dosha — Error, 9 Pretyabhaava — disembodied states or 
transmigrations, 10 Phala — the fruit or retribution, 1 1 Dukha — pain, 
12 Apavarga — freedom or emancipation of the Soul 

JEEVATMA 

According to the Nyaaya, the soul (Jeevaatmaa) is individual in 
each person and separate from the body and senses It is the seat of 
knowledge and feeling It is eternal jn duration (Nitya) Ichha — 
(desire), Dvesha— (aversion) Sukha— (pleasure) Dukha— (pain), and 
Jnaana — (Knowledge) imply the existence of soul which is a substance 
(Dravya) It is the substratum in which these several qualities reside 
The soul experiences the fruit (Pliala) of good or bad deeds (Karina) 

, PARAMAATMAA 

The supreme soul (Paramaatmaa) is One It is the seat of 
eternal knowledge, the maker or former of all things 
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SAREHRA 

The body Sareera is the seat of efforts, t e , Parayatna and of the 
organs of senses. By association with o the body, the soul has the 
feeling of pleasure and pain ; The body is Paanchabhautika 

ORGANS OF SENSE t 

Th“ five external organs are not modifications of consciousness 
(Ahankaara) as the Saankhya philosophy teaches us, but are formed 
of Sthcola — Pancha — Mahabaabhootas — Prithvi, Aapa, Teja, Vaayu, 
Aakaash, corresponding to the senses of Ghraana, Rasa, Roopa, 
Sparsa and Sabda The six padaarthaas of the Vaiseshika are thus 
placed under objects of senses «. 

THE MIND 

There is the sixth sense “Antarindnya” (internal organs) 
Manas — Mind By um^n with the external senses, the mind produces 
the knowledge of exterior objects Its office is to separate the sensa- 
tions and to present them singly to the soul Hence it is that the 
soul does not receive more than one sensation or rather perception at 
the same instant The Manas is minutely small as an atom (Anu) , 
for otherwise it might come in contact with many things and cause 
many -sensations at one time It 1* eternal (Nitja) and distinct from 
both — the soul and the body 

MOKSHA 

Moksha is deliverance from Pain (Dukaadhwamsa) The soul 
attains deliverance by knowledge, by meditating on itself, bv not 
earning fresh merits or dements through action springing from desire 
and by becoming free from passion through knowledge of evil inherent 
in object 

For further information the student is referred to the original 
work Nyaaya Sootras by Gautama n Sanskrit, to Saradarsana 
Sangraha m English 

II THE VAISESHIKA SYSTEM 

The Vaiseshika System — The six categories — Dravya — Atomic theory— 
Aarambha Vaada— Seswarm aada — Gun a — Manas — Garotva — koala DiL — 
karma — Saaraaanya — \ tsesha — Sama\oaya — Abbava — 'The Theory of Atomic 
Agglomeration — Peelu Paak&vada— Fjthbara Pa&kavaada — -The Scope of 
\ aiaeehika Dara&na. _ 


Q. . 3. What is the category in Vaiseshika Philosophy 
State and examine the categories of ‘Dravyas’, Visesha and 
and Samvaya (Lucknow 195S , Poona 1959) 

Or 

What is category ? State and distinguish the various 
categories admitted in Vaiseshika ? (.dgra 1953 , Bombay 195%) 
Or 
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What is the Status of non existence in Vaiseshika Philo- 
sophy ? How is non-existence classified therein ? ( Agra 1963) 

Ans The Vaiseshika system is supplementary to that of 
Gautama (Nyaaya), coinciding with it in the mam, but differing from it 
in allowing only two methods of proof (Pramaana) — 1 Pratyak- 

sha (Perception) and 2. Anumaana (inference)— and in its arrangement 
of the objects of knowledge (Prameya) 

The Six Categories There are in this system six categories or 
Predicaments (Padaarthas) 1 Dravya — thing or substance 2 Guna — 
quality, 3 Karma — action 4 Saamaaya — community or genus, 

5 Visesha — Particularity, 6 Samavaaya — the co inherence or intimate 
connection of constituent parts A seventh namely abhaava — non 
existence or negation was added later 

(1) DRAVYA 

Dravya — The first category, mmely Dravya is sub-divided into 
nine divisions 1 Pnthm— earth 2 Aapa— water, 3 Teja — light, 

4 Vaayu— air, 5 Aakaasa — ether 6. Kaala— time, 7 Dik— space, 

8 Aatma — soul ,9 Mana— mind Of these Prithivi, Aapa, Teja, 

Vaayu and Mana are "Ami” (Atomic) the others are ‘Vibhu’ (ever- 
pervading) The atoms are round, extremely minute, incapable of 
division, invisible, eternal in themselves but not m aggregate forms "■ 

They have individuality, a specific difference (Visesha) from 
which the name Vaiseshika has been derived Light, for example, 
is formed by the aggregation of luminous atoms And other subs- 
tances are also formed in a similar manner These atoms combine by 
two in an aggregate called ‘Dvyanuka’ They again combine and 
thus form aggregates called “Trasarenu”, which comes 'Within the 
range of our sight as a mote in sun beam They are innumerable and 
are perpetually united and disintegrated and reunited and re-distinte- 
grated by a particular unseen force called Adnshta 

DIK 

Dik is inferred from the relatton of Priority or Sub-sequence 
other than that of time It is deduced from our notions of here and 
there It is marked by our association with the four directions of 
East, West, North and South — which again depend on the relation of 
the Earth’s movement round the Sun East is the direction which is 
towards sunrise — West towards Sunset — North and Snutn are towards 
North and South poles respectively We may count the directions as 
four or six if we take upper and lower as two directions But Dik or 
space is one, Vibhu, all pervading and eternal Praachyaadi \ 
Vyawahaara Heeturdik (Tarka Sangraha) Saa Chaikas Vibhvee jj 
N ityacka 

Dik or the position of atoms m space is also to be considered 
when their combinations and disintegrations take place For exam- 
pit — nearness of substances to each other makes a great difference in 
chemical combinations of different substances The relative impor- 
tance of the position of the atom> in space and the influence of 
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direction (North or South pole etc.) on them have also to be taken 
into account in addition to heat and time. 

Thus 'Heat (Teja) Kaala (time) and Dik (Space) are therefore 
rightly included in Dravyas '(substances) because they possess certain 
Gunas (qualities). 

GURUTVA 

Gurutva, (gravity) is the peculiar cause of a body falling to the 
ground. It effects Bhoo and ‘Aapa’ Dravyaas. Lightness is not a 
distinct quality but only the negation of Gurutva. 

KAALA 

Kaala (time) is inferred from the relation of priority (Bhoota) and 
subsequence (Bhavishyat) other than that of place. This is marked 
by the association of the objects with the Sun’s revolution and is 
measured by Kshana, Dina, Ritu, Samvtsara and so on. 

MANAS 

The Manas (mind) is considered to be extremely small as one 
atom (Anu) and thus only one sensation is conveyed to the soul at one 
time. It is eternal and distinct from both, soul and body, with which 
it is only conjoined. 

(2) GUNA 

Ga*a~' The second category, namely Guna, is translated as 
quality. The qualities are twenty-four. (1) Roopa— colour, 2. 
Rasa— Taste, 3. Gandha— Smell, 4. Sparsa— Touch, 5. Sankhya— 
Number, 6. Parimaana— Dimension, 7. Prithaktva— Individuality, 
8, Samyoga — Conjunction. 9 Vibhaaga — Disjunction, 10. Paratva — - 
Priority, 11. Aparatsa — Posterity, 12. Buddhi — Intellect, 13. 

Sukha — Pleasure, 14. Dukha — Pam, 15. Ichchha — Desire, 16. 

Dvesha — Aversion, 17. Prayatna — Volition, 18. Gurutvam — Gra- 
vity, 19. Dravatvam— Fluidity, 20. Sneha — Viscidity, 21. Sams- 
kaara — Self-reproduction (or restitution including motion, elasticity 
and memory) 22. Sabda — Sound, 23. Dharma — Merit and 

24. Adharma — Demerit. 

Light and heat are considered as oniy different forms of the 
same substance, so also electricity and magnetism. The direct instru- 
ment of vision is a ray of light proceeding from the pupil of the eye 
to the object seen. This ray of light is not ordinarily visible, as the 
brightness of a torch is not seen when the Sun shines. This ray of 
light which is not seen in the sunlight, may be seen at night in the 
eyes of a cat or other animal watching for its prey. Aahaasa (Ether) 
is uncompounded, infinite and eternal. It is not atomic (Vibhu). It 
is known only by inference, ft has the quality of conducting sound 
which is caused by means of portion of Ether (Aakaasa) confined in 
the hollow of the ear and endowed with an occult virtue. 

3. KARMA 

Karma. — (Action) is the third category'. In is divided into 
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five kinds— (1) Utkshepanam— upward movement, (3) Aakuncha- 
nam — con traction (4) Prasaaranam — dilatation (5) Gamanagama- 
nam— mot t on m general , l 

4 SAMAANYA 

Samaanya — The fourth category Samaanya (Community) is 
source of our notion of genus It usually devotes qualities common 
to many objects This is also called Jaati Samaanya is of two kinds, 
(1) the higher or genus (Para) and (2; lower or specrs (Apara) 

5 VISESHA 

Visesha — (Particularity) denotes single or simple objects 
devoid of community These are Soul, Time Place and Aakaasa, 
and also Atoms in their ultimate form This Visesha is the distingui- 
shing feature of the Vaiseshika philosophy Its theory and doctrine 
are that all substances are composed of countless minute invisible 
atoms, from the combinations of which all forms of substances phy- 
sical and mental arise and from the operation of which all phenomena 
take place These combinations of the ultimate atoms are merely 
temporary and are subject to change, destruction and alteration, 
so far as the comb nations are concerned* but the individual atoms, of 
course, can neither be destroyed nor changed nor altered in their 
nature 

These atoms of Kanaada are similar to the corpuscles, Ions or 
Electrons of the modem western science 

6 SAMAVAAYA 

Samavaaya — The sixth category or Padaartha of Vaiseshika 
is Samavaaya — (Co inherence or inseparable connection) It denotes 
the connection of things that m their nature be connected as long as 
they exist, as the yarn and the cloth, of which it is made This 
inseparable union of Kanaada is rather of an abstract nature 
Examples of Samavaaya are the parts and the whole, the quality, 
action and the agent, atoms and substance, subject and object etc — 
(Vaiseshika Sut Chap I II) In all these instances there is an insepar- 
able connection between the members of each pair 
7 ABHAAVA 

Abhaava — A seventh Padaartha called Abhaava (Negation or 
non existence) was added by later Vaiseshikas The six categories 
mentioned above are Bhaavas’(existing ideas) and the seventh is the 
negation of all these six IF you have no ‘Abhaava , you cannot get 
the knowledge of that which is not a thing Example —the knowledge 
that there is no pot 

Abhaava is divided into two kinds — 

Samsargaabhaava and Anyonyaabhaava 

Samsargaabhaava is of three kinds — 

(1) Praagabhaava— (Negation which has no beginning but has 
an end) 
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(2) Pradhvamsaabhaava — (Negation with a beginning but no 
end) and 

(3) Atyantaabhaava — absolute negation. 

(1) Praagabhaava is the negation of a thing antecedent to 
origination (*.e.) before it existed. The negation of a pot before the 
pot is made. The negation ceases to exist as soon as the pot is made. 
It is therefore said to be without a beginning and with an end. 

(2) Pradhvamsaabhaava — The neEation of a thing after the 

thing is destroyed. The absence of a pot when the pot is broken. The 
negation is represented by the pieces of the broken pot. Pradhvamsa- 
abhaava is negation subsequent to origination of a thing. It has a 
beginning but with no end. It begins as soon as the pot is broken and 
there is no end of this abhaava. , 

(3) Atyantaabhaava— (Absolute negation) means — negation 
always. Examples — The son of a barren woman, the horns of the 
hare. These things never existed and never shall exist. This is with- 
out a beginning and without ah end. 

The above three Abhaavas are included in Samsargaabhaava. 

II. Anyonyaabhaava— (Negation of identity) is only of one kind. 
In two things that exist one of these things does not exist in the other. 
In pot (Ghata), there is no existence of cloth (pata) and vice versa. 


Q.. 4. State and examine the Conceptions of substance, 
Attribute and Inherence in the Vaiseshika Philosophy. 

Or 

Discuss the Scope of Vaiseshika Philosophy. 

Ans. The scope of the Vaiseshika Darsana is the acquisition of 
correct knowledge of the reality of pain and its removal ; “Charma 
Dukha Dhwamsa Lakshano Mokshah Jaayati.” 

Pain may be due to internal causes or external causes. Some 
kinds of pain may be removed by fear of death ; some can be removed 
only by correct knowledge of the Supreme Being. 

Whoever wishes to escape from the reality of pain and whoever 
wishes to know the means of such escape should learn that the know- 
ledge of the Supreme Being is the true means of such escape. We have 
the authority of the Vedas for this statement. Swetaasnatara Upa- 
nishad VI-20 says 

“When men shall roll up the sky as a piece of leather.*' 

“Then shall there be an end of pain, without the knowledge of 
Siva” (Deva). 

“Yadaa Charmavat Aakaasam Veshtayishyanti Maanavaah 

Tadaa Sivam (Devam) Avijnaaya dukkhasyaante bhavishayati.” 

That means that without the knowledge of God, destruction of 
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pain is not possible Knowledge of God is obtained by Sravana 
Manana, and Bliaavana — hearing, thought and reflection of God 
True Vaiscshika Siddhaanta is that Dukklia (pun) will be removed by 
correct knowledge of the six Padaarthaas (Categories) 

Thought (Manana) depends upon inference (Anumaana), infe- 
rence depends upon Vyaapti (Universal proposition) and the know- 
ledge of Vyaapti depends upon the right understanding of the six 
Padaarthas (Categories) Hence saint Kannada establishes the six 
categories in his ten fold treatise called Vaiseslukn Sutras Kanaada 
is also called by another synonym ‘Kanablnksha’— which means one 
who feeds on Kanaas or atoms 

According to the Vaiscshika, all objective knowledge consists in 
the perception of things in three categories t e , Dravya, Guna or 
Karma Of the three other categories Saamaanya abides m Dravya 
Guna and Karma Saamaanya is of two kinds 1 the Higher or 
Genus and 2 the Lower or Species Visesha abides in the nine eternal 
substances (Dravyas) The sixth category is coherence by which the 
parts of certain inseparable things arc held together in their respective 
places, as quality and the object qualified (Guna Gum) 

Saamaanya or community has been defined as the source of our 
notion of genus (Jaati) Saamaanya usually denotes qualities common 

to many objects and in its highest degree it expresses only existence 
(Satta), a property common to all Bhavaas 

Saamaanya enables different things to be denoted by one name 
"Saamaanya meka tvak3ram” (Cha. Sut 1-45) Saamaanya is 
always responsible for increase of the bhaavas concerned whereas 
Visesha is responsible for decrease of the same In case where 
Saamaanya and Visesha bhavas (they may be Dravyas, Gunas or 
Karmas) come together in exactly equal proportions, there is neither 
increase nor decrease This is called the restoration of Pravritti or 
equilibrium (Pravritti Rubhavasya Cha — 1 44 Ibid) 

For example, when we see a number of cows, each individual cow 
is denoted by the word cow But when we are dealing with a number 
of cows and a number of other animals having distinguishing proper- 
ties from the cows, we recognise the Gotwa (cow ness) and speak of the 
class of cows as bovine Similarly when we see a number of horses, 
we recognise the Aswatwa (Horseness) t e the Dliarma or properties 
common to all horses and classify them into the Equine class But 
when we have to group the cows and horses together, we denote the 
greater group by the Animal class of Jantutwa and ammalness is their 
common dharma In this manner the grouping may go on by clarify- 
ing all Bhaavas (Dravyas, Gunas, and Karmas) into larger or smaller 
groups or orders, genuses and species according to their common 
dharmas (individual peculiarities or factors) The larger grouping is 
denoted by Para Saamaanya and the smaller grouping by Apara 
Saamaanya The largest grouping of all Dravyas, Gunas and Karmas 
ends in only one group denoted by the word Satta * e existence 
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Saamaanya is thus classified into two kinds viz. Para Saamaanya and 
Apara Saamaanya. Para signifies distant or greater groups and Apara 
nearer or smaller groups. Whereas Saamaanya is responsible for in- 
crease of the number of the constituents of each group, Visesha is 
responsible for decrease in the number of the constituent parts. 

“Saamaanyam Vriddhi Kaaranam, 

Hrasahelutur Viseshascha. ,, 


— Pravritti Rubhayasyatu. 

The above hypothesis of things increasing by addition of similar 
things and decreasing by the addition of dissimilar things and of the 
restoration of equilibrium by the union of similar and dissimilar things 
in exact proportions is one of the ! fundamental hypotheses on which 
the science of Ayurveda is based. 

According to Vaiseshikas, Dravyaiwa (Substantiality) is eternal, 
although the Dravyas (substances) themselves are some of them eternal 
(like Aakaasa) and some of them are transitory (like lotus). 
Dravyatwa (aati) exists in intimate (Samavaaya) relation with the eter- 
nal Aakaasa, as well as with the transitory lotus but Dravyatwa does 
not exist in intimate relation with gandha (smell) because gandha is a 
guna (quality) and not a dravya. Dravya and guna have, however, 
intimate (Samavaaya) relation between themselves as Guni-Guna. 
Again Gunatwa is the Saamaanya Dharma of Guna and Karmatwa is 
the Saamaanya Dharma of Karma, Satta (existence) is the Saamaanya 
Dharma of all the three namely, Dravya, Guna and Karma. But as 
.the Karinas are all transitory, Karmatwa is only found in the Anitya 
(transitory) state. Dravyatwa and Gunatwa are Nitya. We have al- 
ready said that Saamaanya is of two kinds vis. Para is higher grouping 
and Apara, lower grouping. Para Saamaanya may be composed of 
Dravya and Guna or Guna and Karma or all together. Apara Saama- 
anya is composed of comparatively smaller groups. Grouping and re- 
grouping of Dravyas, Gunas and Karmas in higher or lower orders 
and species are all included in this Para and Apara classifications. 

Visesha or particularity denotes single or simple objects devoid 
of community. These simple objects arc I. Soul, 2. Mind, 3. Time, 
4, Space. 5. Aakaasa, and 6-9 the Atoms of the other four Bhootas — 
Prithvi, Aap, Teja and Vaayu in their ultimate Forms. 

Viseshaas are Ananta (innumerable). They are indivisible be- 
cause they are countless and infinite. Viseshaas being single, they have 
no genus. Take the Soul, ether, time and space. They are Vibhu, (t\e.) 
infinite. Take the Atomic (anu) mind, or the atoms of the four remain- 
ing Dravyas, Prithvi, Aap. Tejas and Vaayu. They are also indivisible 
because they are supposed to be Ne-plus-ultra— there is nothing 
further. They have reached the utter most point and as they have no 
parts, they are what they arc by their own indivisible nature. (Balian- 
tyne translated! Visesha as the ultimate difference. 
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The sixth category Samavaaya is co- inherence, inseparable 
connection of things that in their nature must be connected as long 
as they exist Samavaaya has no intimate relation (Samavaayatva) 
with itself i e it is not possible to group Samavaaya together into a 
group or community as we do with Dravyaas Gunaas or Karmas 
Sama\aaya is different from Samyoga Sarny oga or conjunction of 
things, being a guna has gunatwa Samavaaya belongs to the sixth 
category and Samyoga belongs to the second category, viz., Guna 
(see above) 

Samavaaya Stmbandha abhaavat, 

Samvaaya na Jaatth 

Both Samavaaya and Visesha are indivisible Samavaaya is 
always one and is therefore indivisible whereas Visesha is Ananta 
(infinite) and is therefore indivisible 

One must be able to use ofF-hand the intricate knowledge of the 
six words (Padaartfnsj anywhere and at any time These words are 
throughout Aayurveda used as the fundamental means of knowledge 
Whatever other descriptions arc found anywhere without the use of 
these words, they are only elaborations of these six baste 


Q, 5 Compare and contrast the Atomic theory of 
Nyaaya Vaiseshika with that of Greeks (Rajasthan, Oujrat ) 

Or 

Explain and discuss the Parmanuvada of Vaiseshika 

(Agra, Bombay, Oujrat, Baroda ) 

Ans The followers of Kanaada are known as Kaanaadas In 
their opinion the root cause of the word is atoms The definition of 
atoms given by Kanaada as above, and the one given by the western 
scientists is almost the same When after dividing and sub-dividing 
things, you come to the stage when division is no more possible, you 
have reached the atom or Paramaanu (Parama Anu) i e , the ultimate 
entity As these atoms coalesce, they acquire a new quality as the 
result of the union and new things are created There are also atoms 
of the mind and of the body and when these unite, life results 
AARAMBHA VAADA 

The fundamental atoms of Pnthvi have four qualities namely — 
Gandha, Rasa, Roopa and Sparsa Those of apa have the last three 
qualities : those of Tejas the last two those of Vaayu only the last 
one In this way the entire universe is from the very beginning filled 
with permanent and subtle atoms There is no other root cause of 
the world except the atoms The commencement (Aarambha) of the 
mutual coalition or union of the original and permanent atoms, 
results in all the percepts This is technically known as “Aarambha 
Vaada”, Theory of Commencement Some followers of this school 
do not go beyond the atoms 
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SESWARA VAADA 

There is a story, that when one of the Vaiseshikas was, at the 
moment of his death, asked to utter the name of God he uttered the 
words “Peelavath, Peelavath Peelavath” — “Atoms Atoms, Atoms”. 
Nevertheless other followers of this school belieyed that Isvara (God) 
is responsible for bringing about the fusion or union of the atoms. 
They, in that way, complete the chain of the creation of the universe. 
They are called ‘‘Sesvara’ . 

They say that the universe must have a maker, because it is an 
effect like a jar (ghata). It is implied that the creative mind must 
have been created by a power possessing like qualities, but of an 
infinitely higher kind. 

It will thus be seen that the atomic theory advanced by modern 
scientists (Dalton theory) is not at all modern. The theory of Dalton 
was exploded by the evolution theory of Darwin. In the same way, 
the Saankhya philosophy has put into the background, the theories of 
Kanaada. 

The Kanaada School could not satisfactorily explain, how 
activity was first imparted to atoms. .They could not also explain how, 
the rising gradation of successive evolution of life in trees, animals 
and men came into existence, nor could they explain how man came 
into existence, nor could they explain how living matter was derived 
out of non-living matter. This was done in ancient India by the 
Saankhya theory of evolution. 

THE THEORY OF ATOMIC AGGLOMERATION 

According to Vaiseshika Darsana the whole universe is consti- 
tuted of atoms. “Kaarana Guna Poorvakah Karya Guno Drishatah”. 
The properties that exist in »he causative factor are found in the 
resultant factor. Every atom has some special properties and 
a substance which is constituted of these atoms would develop the 
same properties as are contained in the atoms. 

In a big tank waves arise on its top by winds. These waves 
are not structurally different from the water below. When you 
compare a bit of the wave- to the huge quality of water that is contain- 
ed in the tank, it is like a very small particle. However small they 
may be, these particles are the same as the water contained in the 
tank. Similarly, the whole Brahmaanda or universe consists of minute 
particles, which make up the whole. 

There are two theories explaining how these particles combine 
with each other. One is called “Peelupaaka Vaada” chemical theory, 
and the other is called Pittharapaaka Vaada, physical theory. 

PEELUPAAKA VAADA (Chemical Theory) 

Peelu means an atom (Paramaanu). Two atoms combine 
together to form a “Dvyanuka”. Three “Dvjanukaas” combine 
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together and form “Tryanuka” Four ‘Tryanukaas’ combine to form 
“Chaturanuka” Since the atoms are mathematically the smallest 
entities, they have no sides When one atom joins the other, they 
become one again, and thus they enlarge, and become “Tryanukaas ’ 
“Chaturanukaas,” “Panchanukaas” etc The whole world consisting of 
buildings, trees, mountains, stars, and everything else, is formed by 
different combinations of these atomic bodies The differentiation m 
the colour and consistency, roughness or smoothness etc of different 
substances like pots and cloths is due to what is called “Paakabheda” 
difference in chemical combination For example, according to the 
Vaiseshika system, when a pot is baked, changes take place in its 
constitution just as they take place when cooking food When these 
changes take place by the conjunction of fire, the substances which 
form the clay are reduced down to their Dvyanuka” stage Then 
the “Dvyanuka” stage is also destroyed The atoms constituting the 
“Dvyanuka” separate and recombine into a “Dvyanuka” possessing 
different properties such as colour, touch etc 

It takes nine moments for the consummation of the whole 
change In the first moment the “Dvyanuka” is destroyed In the 
second moment, the original black colour is destroyed In 
the third moment, the new Ted or other colour is generated 
by the contact with heat In the fourth moment, by virtue of some 
unknown force from the conjunction of a soul possessing merit (t e ) 
from a kind of initiative tendency in the atom for the production of 
a new substance, these atoms combine to form the production of a 
new substance is started In the fifth moment, the atom separates 
itself from its old status (tel from its former place In the sixth 
moment, it cuts itself off In the seventh moment, it combines with 
another atom In the eighth moment, the two atoms combine and 
become “Dvyanuka again In the ninth moment, the properties, 
such as colour which exist in the atom appear in the new “Dvyanuka” 
Thus, in these nine moments the dark and unbaked clay pot is 
converted into the red and baked pot This transformation is caused 
by what is called “Peelupaaka” — chemical change in the atoms of 
the original substance This is according to Vaiseshika doctrine 

Thus the Vaiseshikas hold that when a jar is baked, the old 
black jar is destroyed, its several compounds of two atoms, &c . 
being destroyed , the actios of the fire then produces the red colour 
in the separate atoms, and joining these into new compounds, even- 
tually produces a .new red jar The exceeding rapidity of the steps 
prevents the eye’s detecting the change of the jars The followers 
of the Nyaaya maintain that the fire penetrates into the different 
compounds of two or more atoms, and produces its effects on these 
compounds, and thereby changes not the jar but its colour etc The 
jar is still the same jar, only it is red, but not black 

PITTHARAPAAKA (Physical Change) 

According to the Nyaaya system, it is considered that the trans- 
formation of one substance into another takes place by physical 
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change in the molecules The pot when it is baked changes its colour 
and other qualities without giving up its molecular structure Pitthara 
means a pot Since it is considered that the changes take place in 
the pot itself and not in the atoms, this theory is called “Pitthara- 
paaka Vaada” The pot is the same as the one that js baked It did 
not lose its identity The different constituents or Pittharaas need not 
undergo destruction but they undergo a transformation A Pitthara 
(molecule) consists of two or more atoms There are numerous 
pittharaas (or molecules) m the pot Since everyone of the particles 
which constitute the pot is black, the pot appears to be black in the 
beginning These particles change their colour when baked into red 
And there are also other changes like roughness in their properties 
The Nyaaya system says that whatever changes are said to take place 
according to Vaiseshtka theory take place in the molecule only and 
that there is no need for the destruction of the molecules m'o their 
Atomic construction Both in the first and the second arrangement, 
the atoms are the same but they have only changed their chemical or 
physical character 

Take limestone, coral and pearl — all these three yield lime, 
(calcium oxide) when burnt But their medicinal and biochemical 
properties on living bodies are different The pearl lime is known to 
be heating, caustic, and comparatively destructive to the living tissues 
Charcoal, graphite and diamond are all made up of carbon But they 
have different properties It was recently demonstrated that particles 
of charcoal when mixed with molten iron and suddenly cooled to a 
very low temperature become changed into particles of diamond by a 
change in their molecular structure 

It is said in the Vedaas that the whole universe is produced by 
the “Paaka ’ (chemical change) caused by the rays of the sun 

"Soorya mareechi maathatee Sarvasmaath bhuvana thathi, 
Tasyaah paaka Viseshena * The purgative and other properties of 
croton on other drugs arc of the atoms (peelus) contained in them 

This theory of the Nyaaya Vaiseshika of the causation of the 
universe is called the Theory of Atomic Agglomeration in contrast 
with Parmaama Vaada — the Theory of Evolution and Vivartha- 
Vaada — the Theory of Illusion of the other Darsanaas (See Saankhya 
and Advalta) 


INFLUENCE OF KAALA 

Kaala (time) is an entity that has to be taken into consideration 
when deahng with chemical or physical changes Take for instance a 
raw manco It may be ripened into a fruit either slowly or quickly 
according to the rapidity of Paaka or Bio chemical changes that take 
place during the transformation of the raw fruit into a ripe one 

1 You may envelop the fruit in a heap of hay thereby giving 
it the heat necessary for its ripening slowly and also to exclude to a 
certain extent the cold air, which retards the npentng 
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2 You may place the fruit in the hot sun till it gets ripened 

3 You may keep the fruit in the hearth or a hot air chamber 
Although the fruit gets ripe, by all the three processes the taste, colour 
and the other qualities difTer to a great extent This is due mainly to 
the time that is allowed for the chemical changes under the three 
different conditions 

Enveloped m hay the fruit takes its own time and a good taste 
and colour develop in it 

Expose it to hot sun the fruit ripens quicker but the qualities are 
different 

Expose it to the direct heat in the hearth, it may ripen very 
much quicker and has again different properties In all these three 
conditions the main factor affecting the Paaka — chemical or Bio chemi 
cal change is time — Kaala Thus the Hindu scientists considered 

Kaala one of the most important factors in those changes 

(III) 

NAVYA NYAAYA 

Navya Nyaaya — Synthesis of Nyaaya and Vaiseshika — Survey of it* 
Epistemology — Hetvuabbaasas — Anaikaantlka — Viruddho — Asiddha- — Satpra- 
tipaksho- — Baadhita — Linguistic Problems — Upamaana — The place of God m the 
system of Philosophy — In the Vaiseshika Sutras — In the Nyaaya Sutras— 
Vaatsyaayana— Motive for Creation— God an intellectual principle— God the 
Supreme Euler— Logical Proof of God — Body of God— Relation of Body to 
Psychical Activities— God An Indisputable Logical necessity — The Law of 
Karma— God an Eternal Unifying force — God ts One — The Worship of God 

Q, 6 Discuss critically the Vaiseshika and Nyaaya 
allied systems of philosophy ? How are they allied ? Do 
they differ in some ways ? If so, how ? (Agra) 

Ans The system of Kanaada was later combined with the 
system of Nyaaya and became one system It is called Navya Nyaaya 
orTarka Saastra 

Although in the earliest stages of their inception the schools 
of Nyaaya and Vaiseshika held independent positions both in epis- 
temology and metaphysics, it was recognized from the very beginning 
that the two schools had very much in common and that their differ- 
ences were of minor importance The laier fusion of the Vaiseshika 
metaphysics with the Nyaaya epistemology was not an arbitrary or 
unnatural attempt at a rapproachment, but was dictated by an inner 
logical necessity of giving a complete philosophy of realism, with the 
deficiencies of each being made good in a well-rounded synthesis 

Though the professed objective of both the systems is to provide 
a clear cut formula for the achievement of salvation and freedom 
from the limitations of personal existence this ultimate problem of 
salvation is forgotten and shoved into the background, for the tune 
being, in the zeal for philosophical speculations 
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Of the 16 Padaardhas of Nyaaya, only the first one, namely 
Pramaana — the approved source or instruments of knowledge received 
the most elaborate consideration at the hands of Gangesa in his 
Titwa-Chintaamani, which forms the main foundation of Navya 
Nayoaya Eaterly, the interests of Navya Nyaaya m Nadia (Nava- 
dweepa) were accordingly of the nature of epistemological enquiries, 
and the interests in metaphysics were purely -of a subsidiary diameter 
The main energies were directed to questions of practical importance 
such as proper guidance of philosophical debates 

SYNTHESIS OF NYAAYA AND VAISESHIKA 

In the course of developments, the Nyaaya and Vatseshiha 
schools were wedded into one system and produced a well rounded, 
compact and consistent philosophy The four Pramaanas of the 
Nyaaya system were accepted by the Vaiscshikas and the six 
padaardhas of the Vaiseshika system were accepted by the Naiyaa- 
yikas 

The prestige and honour which Nyaaya phflosopny enjoys in 
the present day are entirely due to this happy synthesis of Vaiseshika 
metaphysics and Nyaaya epistemology, which made this branch of 
philosophy fuller, richer and more consistent The Vaiseshika 
philosophy is poorer in its epistemological interest and is pre 
•eminently metaphysical, and contrarywise Nyaaya is pronouncedly 
lacking in its metaphysical interests and its strength Ites m its logical 
and epistemological contributions A combination of the two was 
a logical necessity 

A SURVEY OF ITS EPISTEMOLOGY 

Nyaaya philosophy grew in its strength and volume in conse 
•quence of its fight w ith rival Buddhistic schools, Gautama’s episte- 
mology and logic as developed by Vaatsyaayana in his Bhanshya were 
mercilessly attacked by Dinnaaga (Buddhist) and their prestige suffered 
a rude shock This ga\c the occasion to Uddyotakara to write his 
Nyaaya Vaarttika Uddjotakara m course of his comments criticized 
Vasubandhu and Dirnaaga and defended the Nyaaya position 
Dharamakeerti, Dharamottara and others took up the challenge and 
showed the weakness and inadequacy of Uddyotakara’s defence Next 
came — Vaachaspati Misra who again gave replies to the animadver- 
sions of the Buddhist philosophers and the defence of the Nyaava 
school of thought was carried forward by Jayantabhatta Sndhara 
and Udayana After Udayana we do not hear of any Buddhist 
philosopher who caused trouble 10 orthodox systems. Even a survey 
of the works of these writers will convince the reader how keen ?nd 
acute was the fight that was earned on between the two rival schools 
of thought The result was precision of definitions in which 
•even word, and every particle, was duly measured and had to be 
defended Nyaaya in one sense came to be regarded as the science 
of definitions, the importance and necessity of which are now to be 
recognized in modern European philosophy on account of the attacks 
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of Neo-Realists of Europe and America Every concept h^s been 
accurately defined and there is no room for doubt or speculation as 
to the meaning and purpose of the philosophical arguments Clarity 
of thought and accuracy of expression have become the characteristic 
features of works on Nyaaya philosophy and of other schools as well 
owing to the prepondering influence of Nyaaya philosophy and of 
other schools as well owing to the preponderating influence of Nyaaya 
speculations on the course of philosophical thoughts of India 

It is not a matter of surprise therefore that the scholarship of a 
student oflndian philosophy, of whatever school it may be is looked 
upon with scepticism unless he can produce a proof of Ins acquain- 
tance with the Navya Nyaaya speculations 

The greatest achievement of Gangcsa consists of the marshalling 
of the arguments of all previous writers in his work with an accuracy 
and ingenuity which evoke spontaneous admiration In a short 
compass he has given us the best and solidest fruits of the labours of 
past masters and focusses the attention of the student on the most 
fundamental and characteristic contributions of the school Naturally 
this work alone has come to monopolize the attention of later students 
and commentators 

Gangcsa’s mam purpose is to treat the four Pramaanas— 
Pratyaksha (perception), Anumaana (inference) Upamaana (compari- 
son) and Sabda (verbal testimony) 

It is on the chapter of inference (anumaana) that Ganges! and 
the later writers have shown their best ingenuity The conditions of 
inference have been thoroughly analysed and explained Inference is 
defined to be the judgment produced by the knowledge of the minor 
premise (Paksba-dharmata) qualified by the knowledge of the universal 
proposition (Vyaapti) the major premise, winch states the connection 
between two terms m their universal reference This universal con- 
nection is termed Vyaapti and a long discussion of the concept of 
Vyaapti and its diverse definition is undertaken 

This chief value of Nyaaya philosophy consists m Us contri- 
bution to method and terminology, which ha\e been in\ariably 
adopted by all other schools of thought The consequence has been 
that whatever school of thought one may follow and whatci er may be 
one’s philosophical derelictions and convictions, one must speak in 
the language of Naiyaayikas 

HETWAABHAASA (Fallacies) 

Q, . 7 State the Nyaya View of Syllogism and compare 
it with the Western View 

Ans The Indian logician has furnished the evidence of his 
penetrating insight and critical observation and his findings will be 
hailed as astonishing, original contributions, when dealinc, with 
fallacies (Hctwaablnasa) The study of fallacies in standard works on 
logic has been a faiouritc and useful pursuit since \ery old times botli 
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in Europe and India Perlieps the necessity of exposing fallacies m 
the arguments of the opponent proceeded from the systematic and 
scientific study of logic as a separate science and discipline. 
Many of the fallacies treated of in standard works on European 
logic are not fallacies of inference and they have been set 
apart in a different category by Indian logicians The Nigra- 
hasthaanas (grounds of defeat) are rightly believed to form a 
wider class which comprehends logical fallacies (hetvabhasas) in their 
scope as a particular variety and were never confounded with purely 
logical aberrations The fallacies which have been called fallacies in 
diction by Aristotle and which have their origin in ambiguity of 
language are not regarded as fallacies proper by Indian logician and 
they have -been judiciously placed under the head of Chhalas (quibbles) 
Many of the fallacies of the dtctionem variety also are not regarded as 
fallacies of reason and they may be placed eithe under the head of 
quibbles or that of mgrahasthaanas which are sympathetic of other 
than logical delmquncy The fallacy of ignoratio elenchi, which 
consists m proving another conclusion than what is intended, will be 
subsumed under the head of arthaantara, a variety of mgrahasthaana, 
which serves to show that the arguer has no clear grasp of the issue, 
Hetvaabhaasas or false reasons are precisely those fallacies in middle* 
terms whtch when discovered arc found to lack any bearing on lhe 
conclusion sought to be drawn A study of fallacies in a work on 
Logic is justified on the ground that it contributes to the discovery of 
truth or defeat of the opponent by creating a habit of mind to avoid 
or to discover the flaws in our reasoning, 

A hetvabliaasa is defined to be a false probans (middle term) 
the discovery of which works as a deterrent towards inference, in 
•other words it is what makes inference impos'ible and illegitimate 
A hetvaabhaasa may be regarded either as a false reason (hetu) 
or a defect vitiating the reason Whichever view may be taken of 
the nature of a hetvaabhaasa the undeniable fact remains that the 
concept of hetvabhasa (fallacy) does not extend to any defect or 
shortcoming of a personal nature and*strictly stands for those objective 
defects alone which obstruct the process of inference Previous 
conviction of the conclusion is an obstacle to inference and according 
to the definition it should be regarded as a case of fallacy But that 
is not the case. Concept of f illacy does not include the ca c cs which 
serve as impediments to inference only under definite conditions and 
ce-'se to function as deterrents when those conditions are removed 
A previous knowledge of the conclusion does not operate as a bar to 
inference when it is accompanied by a desire for inferential proof of 
the otherwise known thesis and so it does not fall under the catecory 
of n fallacy The definition, however, covers the accredited case* of 
t cognized fallacies which, according to the Naiyaayika, are of live 
different types viz {!) anaikaantika (the inconclusive p r obans(middl'’ 
terml tacking invariable concomitance with the probandum (rrjar 
term) , (2) Viruddha {the contradictory probans which is invariably 
concomitant with the absence of the probandum , (3) asidha (unprovtn 
probans) , (4) satpratipaksha (the counter balanced probans) , and 
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(5) baadhita (the contradicted probans) The inconclusive (anaikaan- 
tika) probans thwarts the process of inference by violating the uni- 
versal concomitance (vyaapti), which is one of the conditions of 
inferences The frustration of inference may be direct or indirect 
through the violation of the conditions on inference Now, the 
conditions of inference are (») the universal concomitance of the 
probans with probandun , (u) the subsistence of such probans in the 
subject which is expressed in the minor premise The combined pro- 
duct of these two premises is the synthetic judgment (paraamansa) 
which immediately leads to inference or the conclusion If by reason 
of any defect the synthetic judgment fails to materialize, the conciu- 
sian will not follow and a deadlock will be the result 


ANAIKANTJKA 

(1) The first type of fallacy (anaikaantika) admits of three sub- 
divisions, viz , (*) the common (saadhamna) , (») the uncommon 
(asaadhaarana) , and lastly, (m) the inconsequential (anupasamhaari) 
(0 Tlie common inconclusive probans is one which is found to co 
^exist with the probandum («aadhya) and the absence of the prohan 
dum (saadhjaabliaava) alike It violates the condition of necessary 
universal concomitance which is fulfilled when the probans is found 
to be invariably concomitant with the probandum and to be absent 
in a locus where n the probandum is absent In other words, the 
concomitance must be attested both in agreement and difference The 
common inconclusive fallacy is illustrated in the following argument 
Word is imperishable, because it is a cognizable fact The concomi- 
tance of cognizabihty with imperishability is not necessary and does 
not exclude the opposite possibility Even perishable things are 
cognizable So the probans cognizable is inconclusive, being common 
to perishable and imperishable things alike It is fallacious because 
it obstructs inference by violating the condition of necessary con- 
comitance (n) The fallacy of uncommon inconclusive probans thwarts 
inference by thwarting the ascertainment of the concomitance in 
agreement, which is a necessary condition of inference Word is 
imperishable, because it is a word ’ The hill is possessed of fire, 
because it is a hill ’ The«e arguments are illustrations of the afore- 
said fallacy, because the concomitance between the fact of being a 
word’ and ‘being imperishable’ is not capable’ of being ascertained 
( n) The inconsequential inconclusive probans arises when the subject 
is the totality of existent things and the probans and the probandum 
are absolute universal con epts as for mstance in the argument, ’All 
things are namable because they are cognizable ’ There is no case 
left over where the concomitance between the probans and probandum 
can be tested as all existents have been included in the denotation of 
the subject This sub-species of fallacy however has been a subjeet 
of heated controversy and Gangesa succeeds in vindicating this 
fallacy on the psj chological ground of failure of a knowledge of 
universal concomitance, the failure being due to the absence of accre- 
dited example where the concomitance can be ascertained 
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VIRUDDHA 

(2) The contradictory probans (Viruddha) being invariably con 
comitant with the contradictory of the probandum contradtcts the 
cognition of the necessary concomitance of the probans with the 
probandum and thus thwarts inference by removing one of its condi 
tions 


ASIDDHA 

(3) Asiddha’ (unproven) admits of several sub-divisions varying 
with the terms of the syllogism that may be unproven (t) The subject 
may be a fiction and this would involve the fallacy of the unproven 
subject (aasrayasiddha) The argument The golden hill is possessed 
of fire because it is possessed of smoke is abortive inasmuch as no 
synthetic judgement cognising the presence of smoke concomitant 
with fire in a fiction is possible (tt) There may be a case of unproven 
prooans (svarupaa siddha) where the probans is known to be non 
existence in the subject as in the argument The lake is on fire 
because it is possessed of smol e The probans smoke does not exist 
in the subject lake and this affords an illustration of the fallacy of 
unproven probans (ui) There may be a case of unproven probandum 
(Sadhyasiddha) as in the argument The hill is possessed of golden fire 
because of smoke The faUacious character of the unproven probans 
and the unproven probandum is evidenced by the failure of the syn 
thetic judgement owing to the absence of the probandum in the latter 
The synthetic judgment has for its constituent terms the probans the 
probandum the concomitance between them and the subject as 
qualified by such probans and the absence of any one of these factors 
will make the judgment and through it the inference an impossibility 
The same consequence arises when the probans is qualified by a 
fictitious or superfluous attribute Hence golden smoke has no pro 
bative value and even blue smoke is no proof of fire as concomitance 
with fire is understood in smoke in its simple character of being a 
5>mo<sC and not as blue smoke The probanses under discussion are 
regaided as fallacious as they preclude the knowledge of concorm 
tancc and through this failure the synthetic judement (paraamarsa) 
and inference (anumiti) are rendered impossible 

SATPRATIPAKSHA 

(4) The counter balanced probans (satpratipaksha) in one which 
is vitiated by a counter-reason advanced in a separate argument to 
prove the contradictory of the thesis sought to be proved by it To 
take a concrete instance, the argument word is imperishable because 
it is amorphous like space is counterbalanced by the argument 
‘Word is perishable b a cause it is a product like a jar The first 
probans amorphous is contradicted b> the second probans ‘product * 
The result is a deadlock as one probans is offset by another and con 
sequcntl> no inference is possible The difference between the contra 
dictorv and the counter balanced probans js this that the opposite 
the is is proved by a second probans advanced m a supplementary 
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argument in the fallacy of the counterbalanced probans, whereas in the 
former fallacy the self «ame probans proves the opposite thesis and 
is further instrumental m proving the incompetence of the arguer m 
employing a probans to prove a thesis which proves the reverse of it 

BAADHITA 

(5) The fallacy called baadh ta (contradicted) arises when the ab- 
sence of the proband um in the subject is ascertained by means of an 
other evidence Thus for example when a person would like to argue 
Fire is not hot it is a substance and all substances such «s water earth 
and air are known to be not hot the probans employed will be a con 
tradicted probans Fire is known to be hot by direct perception and tlu 
directly contradicts the inference The general definition cf fallacy 
applies to this case a fortion as it thwarts inference dirccily In fact 
the contradicted probans „nd the counterbalanced probans are ca cs 
of direct fallacy as they thwart inference proper and the other 
fallacies are indirect as they frustrate inference onty by thwarting the 
instrument (vyaaptijnaana) or its operation in the shape of the 
synthetic judgment (pammarsa) 

Tins fallacy however is not admitted by the Buddhi't and Jama 
logicians as a fallacy of probans they would rather believe it to be a 
case of false probandum (pakslnabha isa) Others aeain have con 
tended that this is not an independent fallacy and the failure of infe 
rcnce is due to the presence of other Kllacics Thus for instance if 
the probans is found to be non existent in the subject tl e fallacy 
would be a case of unproven probins If it is existent in the subj ct 
it vv 11 be a c«.sc of inconclusive probans as the concomitance of the 
probans with probandum will be found to b- absent m tie 
subject itself by means of perception and the like The Naiyaayika 
meets thc*c contention by appeal to psycholcg} The sense cf con 
tradi tion is different from that of non concomit ince Again when a 
person argues the presence of odour in the cat then jug at the very 
moment of its origination A substance remains divested of it attrt 
bute at the mom nt of its origin and cores to be vested vith it onI> 
in tl e second moment The probandum odour is predicated of the 
earthen jug at tl e mt ment of its ori c in and tins is contradicted by the 
law of causihty — the jug bcirg the cau c of odour c°nflat synchronize 
with the effect Considerati ns of space prevent us from entenrg 
into further controversy over the subject ard our purpose will be ful 
filled if this brief discourse serve 1 ; to st mulatc the interest of tl z 
reader in the speculations of the Naiyaaj ikas 

LINGUISTIC PROBLEMS 

Q, 8 Evaluate tlie contribution made by Naiyaayifcas to 
the Linguistic problems 

Ans The Naiyaayika made his own contributions to the study 
ofhnguistic problems Language has b~cn studied in India both m 
ns phonetic and semantic aspects In the Tcalm of semantics «o f r 
as the lo ical value of imp rt of terms and proposit ons is concerned* 
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the Grammarians, the Meemaamsist and the Naiyaaj ika have each 
their own views, which are in sharp conflict with one another. There 
is a discussion of the expressive powers of words, of the objects denot- 
ed, of the meaning of the suffixes, the syntactical relations and the 
resultant verbal judgment. These linguistic enquiries have not 
only achieved results which throw light on the structure of the Sanskrit 
language, but have also led to the discovery of universal laws which 
will apply to all the languages of the world. 

UPAMAANA 

Comparison (upamaana) is a special kind of pramaana and there 
is a difference of views between the Naiyaayika and Meemaamsist both 
in regard to their nature and function. The Kaiyaayika thinks it neces- 
sary to requisition the aid of this cognitive instrument when a person 
has to affix verbal label to an unknown entity from analogy. To take 
an instance ; A person is told that there is a wild animal called gavaya 
which closely resembles a cow. It so happens that the person so in- 
formed goes into a forest and actually sees a gavaya and then recog- 
nizing its close resemblance to a cow he recollects the words of his 
informant and at once concludes that the animal is gavaya. The 
designation of the animal as gavaya is made possible only by means of 
upamaana, a separate source of knowledge, and neither by perception 
nor by the recollection of the informant’s testimony. Whatever may 
be its logical value, which has been challenged by rival philosophers, it 
must be admitted that comparison as a proof has such a limited scope 
and its achievement is so meagre that it can be safely dispensed with 
in a scheme of epistemology. The centre of interest is found in the 
three other pramaanas, of which again anumaans and sabda have come 
to monopolize the entire attention of later students. 

THE PLACE OF GOD IN THE SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY 

Q_. 9. How is God conceived by Naiyibas ? What proofs 
have they offered for the existence of God. (Agra: Jaipur) 
Or 

Examine the concept of God in Nyaya-Vaiscshika. 

(Rajasthan) 

Ans. It will not be possible within the limits of this chapter to 
discuss all the metaphysical problems that have been broached in the 
Sootras and elaborately developed in the subsequent exegetical litera- 
ture. 1 propose to deal with the following fundamental problems : 
the position and nature of God and the relation of God to the indi- 
vidual souls and the world. 

The Nyaaya-sootra like the cognate Vaiseshika-sootra postulates 
the ultimate reality or atoms as the material cause of the world and 
God is rather the organizer of the world-order. The world-process 
proceeds in cycles and so far as its cyclic existence is concerned it is 
without a beginning and is coeval with God. The individual souls are 
external entities dating from a beginningless time and so have a parallel 
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existence with God and the world The Nyaaya Vaiseshika school is in 
this matter of beginningless creation fully m agreement with other 
Indian philosophy In fact, the doctrine of beginningless existence of 
the individual souls together with the cyclic world process is a funda- 
mental postulate of most of the schools of Indian philosophy 

Unless we accept position of unqualified scepticism or absolute 
illusionism, we have to admit the existence of a timeless entity, be it 
God or time or atoms or the individual souls It is generally accepted 
m western philosophy that the soul is immortal, but us immortality $s 
not clearly defined as existence through all time, but rather as exist- 
ence after death If the soul is denied pre existence and is believed to 
come into being with the birth of the present body, it becomes difficult 
to believe in its endless future existence It is a truism that things 
that have a definite origin are liable to destruction And so unless we 
are prepared to accord a timeless existence to the soul, it will not he 
in us to assert Us immortality categorically Again, God is at any rate 
believed to be a timeless entity and if God ts by nature in active 
principle. His activity too will be co eternal with his being and it 
must express itself in the process of creation or destruction, and what- 
ever may happen to be reasonable to predicate of God in the way of 
His activity, it must be supposed to exist through all time Then 
again, the individual selves, who arc prima facie supposed to hav** a 
somewhat independent existence apart from God, cannot be supposed, 
without giving rise to absurdities, to have begun their career from a 
definite point of time If they are supposed to be created by God in 
time and as such to be destitute of a pre existence no proof can be 
put forward to establish their immortality winch is the accepted posi- 
tion of most of the philosophers of Europe, barring of course the 
materialists and sceptics 

IN THE VAISESHIKA SOOTRAS 

The Nyaaya and Vaiseshika schools are zealous advocates of 
supreme authority of the Vedas m the matter of religion and though 
they do not believe either in the eternity of word-essence or the un 
creited character of the Veda like the Mccmaamsake there is no 
explicit statement of God as the author of Vcdic revelation in the 
Sootra and this seems to be curious, tn as much as the authority or 
verbal testimony, not excepting the authority of the Veda, is derived 
from the veracity and infallibility of the speaker or writer In the 
Bhaashya of Vatsvaajana too there is no clear reference to the divine 
authorship of the Vedas, although Vaatsjaayam is a staunch believer 
m the existence of God In the Vaiscshika Sootra (II, i 18) the author- 
ship of the Vedas is attributed to persons of superior wisdom, who 
arc said to be possessed of the power of direct intuition of supersensu- 
ous things spoken of in the scripture In the aforesaid work again 
(VI. v 1-4) the Vedic sentences arc sud to be the product of intelli- 
gent persons who had first hand experience of the facts Now there 
is no decisive evidence, so far as thewordme of the sootras is concern- 
ed, which can enable us to conclude that the Vaiscshika Sootra 
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definitely and clearly assigns a place to God in the scheme of meta 
physics 

IN THE NYAAYA SOOTRAS 

The e\ idence of the Nayaaya sootra too, ij> not very definite 
and there is room for speculation that these systems were, at any rate 
m their period of inception without definite prediction or commit 
ments in favour of God The sootras 19 21 of chap IV sec l in the 
Nyaaya sootra are the only textual passages which allude to God as 
the creator of the world But the first sootra which speaks of the 
inadequacy of the individual s karma (moral actions) as the causal 
principle and makes God the creator of the world, is treated of as the 
pnma facie view which is rejected in the next sootra The third 
sootra in the present context is interpreted by Vaatsyaayana as esta 
bit slung the necessity of God s agency The whole discourse can be 
summed up in the following words The actions (karma) of men are 
not the selfsufficient cause of the world and so foe the creation of the 
world we must postulate the agency of God The answer to this 
contention is that this position cannot be maintained If the actions 
of men were immaterial and God alone was the sufficient cause of 
the world order there would be no raison d ttre for moral activity 
But we cannot conceive that results can take place without previous 
deeds The third sootra ‘ tatkaaritatvaada hetuh has been inter 
preted by Vaatsyaayana m the following way The actions of men 
are by themselves incapable of producing their fruit, but these are 
made fruitful directly by the agency of God ’ So the previous argu 
ment is inconsequential The results of this discourse, as interpreted 
by the scholiast seem to establish the fact that for the creation cf the 
world God s agency is indispensable as it is God alone who can dis 
pense the rewards and punishments proper to men s actions m 
previous lives But men s actions are not sufficient to produce their 
results which are realized in the creation of the world only because 
there is an omniscient and omnipotent Being behind them as the judge 
and ordainer of the fruits So actiors too are contributory factor* 
to ere ttion, but the direct agency is in the hands of God 

But this is not the only possible interpretation The Vrittikaara 
has given an alternative explanation which entirely dispenses with 
God s acency and seeks to explain the failure of men s actions as due 
to the absence of previous merit (adnshta) The divergence of inter 
prctation which is made possible bv the cryptic language of the 
sootras leaves room for honest doubt whether the admission of God 
into the architectonic plan of Nyaaya Vaiseslnka metaphysics is 
strictly demanded by a loeical necessity Moreover, the introduction 
of this question of God s aeency into the discussion of origin of the 
world is made by way of incidental reference in the Nyaaya sootra 
and cannot be regarded as clinching the entire dispute The purport 
of the sootra seems to be to wage a crusade acainst those theories 
which denied the efficacy of karma and Ivn-e the moral foundation 
of the world order 
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In the later Nyaaya Vaiseshika literature 

But in 4 pitc of the fret that the sootra literature is obscure and 
non committal on this vital issue, the later Nyaava-Vaiscshika litera- 
ture beginning with Vaatsyaayana and Prasastpaad i and clown to the 
latest developments in the Nadu school is noted for its staunch 
defence of God’s existence aeainst the attacks of itheistic schools and 
the Nyaava Vaiseshika school has rightly come to be respected as the 
masterful champion of theism 

VAATSYAAYANA 

Vaalsyaayana holds that God is a soul pnmut inter pans 
although distinguished from ordin try souls by reason of the absence 
of impiety, error aud inadvertence and the eternal presence of super- 
abundant righteousness pure knowledge and super-moral powers by 
virtue of which lie is capable of creating the world by a mere fiat of 
the will He is the shelter of all c catures and protects all beings like 
an affectionate father He is possessed of eternal knowledge of all 
things God is not a simple existent without any characteristic as an 
unchanctcrizcd entity is only a conceptual fiction 

VAACHASPATl MtSRA 

VnaUnspati Misra gives voice to a possible objection to the 
possession of superabundant mercy by God on the score of the 
presence of undisputed suffering and pain in the created world The 
usu il explanation of the inequalities in the world ( rdcr by reference 
to the unequal values of the past actions of individual souls is but a 
poor defence, inasmuch as these actions arc not self productive of 
their results and if God abstains from dealing out the fruits of 
actions, the world-order would be destitute of the imperfections and 
limitations that arc unfortunately ruling rampant Vanchaspatt 
answer-* the objection with his usual boldness Although God is all- 
powctful and there is no limit to His mercy He cannot subvert the 
mo al l txvs, which arc by their it iturc immutable God s omnipotence 
is subject to the supremacy of the moral law and the moral law is 
rather the law of llis own being and also of the being of individual 
selves There can be no escape from the consequences of moral 
actions except by enjoyment thereof Man remains unfree so long as 
he is not absolved from the bonds of actions, good or bad, and the 
creation of the world is solely motivated by the supreme desire of 
God to ere He opportunities for the individual selves to work oil the 
frad of their actions Suffering is not an unmitigated evil It serves 
to make men feel disinclined to the things of the world and helps them 
to re disc the vamiy of the worldly pleasures This dctatchmcnt and 
disinclination is the condition precedent for all spiritual progression, 
as it includes man to contemplate the means of escape from the 
worries of transmigration and he fiads the means in the philosophic 
rcdisatton of the true nature of the self and the world and their 
mutual relationship So sufferm" is a blessing in di -.guise Unalloyed 

pkisurc on the other hand would make a man for act the Inchest 
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interest of life and its true mission and degrade him to the rank of 
the lowest brute Suffering is thus a propaedeutic discipluie and a 
necessary preparation for the achievement of the highest goal, viz , 
unfettered freedom, the aummum honum of life 

MOTIVE FOR CREATION 

Another difficulty is raised Why should there be a will to 
creation at all 9 All activity is normally motivated by some ulterior 
purpose of satisfying a need either in the way of acquisition of an 
advantage or avoidance of evil In the case of God no such motive 
can be supposed to set free an activity, as He is exhypothesi free from 
alt disadvantages and is self sufficient and self satisfied A God with 
an unsatisfied want will be a contradiction m terms It has been 
maintained that the God engages in creative activity m a sportive 
mood Creation is but a game and pastime with Him and no question 
of motive, therefore, can be argued as rccessarj But Uddjotakira 
refuses to be convinced by this argument as even a play is not a 
motiveless activity It is reported to only with a view to enjoyment 
of pleasure which is derived from it and also because abstention from 
play causes uneasiness to those who are lovers of sports But such a 
contingency cannot be conceived to be possible with refererce to Gcd, 
because He is absolutely free from all «hades of uneasiness and worry. 
The theory of playful activity, iheiefore cannot be regarded as a 
satisfactorj explanation of God's creative impulse The secord 
theory that God s creative activity is inspired by a desire for demon- 
strating His powers and glory in and through the inconceivable 
varieties and complexities of the created world does not seem to siand 
a better chance of success The question arises why should He be 
eager to give a demonstration of His glory Certainly God dees not 
gain any advantage from His adventure, nor do wc conceive of any 
possible loss on His part if He ceases from this erterpr^e If any 
advantage could accue, God would be a lesser God— m other words, 
would cease to be God What then is the explan ltion f No expla- 
nation can be offered be) end pcMting that it is God’s rcture to do «o 
Cosmic activities are an es c ential part of Hi* being and Gcdhocd 
minus cosmic functions is an mtell g tie fiction It ma> be interesting 
to observe in this connection that Gaud-poadn too m his Moan dockva 
Kaarihaa has summed up the«e \ ews in a ccuplet md draws the 
same conclusion with Uddvctakara that it is the es<ential nature of 
God to engage m creative activites, and no motive can be alleged 
with reference to one who lias no un«cti<ficd want There can be ro 
questioning again with regard to ultimate facts and corsiitution of 
things It is absurd to interrogate abcuf the nature cf even matcrnl 
objects as to whv thev should behave in the peculi r wav they do and 
not otherwise God is a djnamic principle and His d) nanism is mani- 
fested in His cosmic activities and it dees not leave anv rrom for 
speculation as to wh> God should be djnamic and not be quiescent 
■*nd inactive The ultimate nature of tl incs can be urder«tocd cnlv 
from observation of their behaviour and not a priori. So no question 
of motivation is either legitimate or profitable 
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GOD— AN INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLE 

But the opponent raises another objection Granted that God 
is dynamic by His very constitution and nature but this would make 
His activity a perpetual necessity, since one cannot resist one’s nature 
and perpetual ccsm c activity would make the periodic dissolution of 
the woi Id process an impossibility Moreover there would be simul 
taneous creation of all objects, but this is opposed to our experience 
Things are produced on a graduated scale and the process of creation 
and dissolution of distribution and redistribution of causal energies is 
attested to be the ruling order by scientific researches and popular 
experience as well Uddyotakara m reply observes t h .it this objection 
would be insurmountable if the ultimate principle were conceived to 
be a blind force without intelligence and provision But God is an 
intelligent principle and creates those things for which He thinks that 
there is an occasion and necessity and His cosmic activities although 
not compelled by an external necessity, and conducted and guided by 
a moral self urge which takes the direction best calculated to bring 
about the deserts of actions accumulated by individual souls, in 
pursuance of intrinsic spiritual laws winch have their seat in the 
fundamental morality and the spiritual nature of God and the souls, 
and are unfolded in the spatio temporal order of the universe So no 
such consequences are possible 

GOD— THE SUPREME RULER 

God again is the supreme ruler of the universe and this supre- 
macy is co eternal with His being His powers are infinite and un 
limited Ordinarily power is acquired by moral excellence which 
again is achieved by moral exertion and activities If God’s powers 
were co eternal with His own being and as such not acquired by 
religious merits or moral activities than the universality of the moral 
law would be untenable as God would be placed above its juris- 
diction But this should not cause a difficulty If the moral law is 
to be an eternal ruling principle it must be found to exist in its 
perfection tie plus ultra samewhere and it is found in God The 
moral law is supreme because God !•* supreme and the law is but the 
manifestation of His being In the case of moral and spiritual 
exce'lence, which too is actually acquired no doubt But tins achieve 
ment is made possible by the eternal moral perfection that is in God 
and if the supremacy of God were the product, of acquired moral 
excellence, the unobstructed supremacy of the laws of morality would 
be an impossibility and a chimera a consumption that might be piously 
hoped for but never possible of realisation Moreover, the hypothesis 
of acquired supremacy in God would be tantamount to a denial of 
God and the eternity of divine justice and the result would be a 
negation of the moral foundation of the world order 
LOGICAL PROOF OF GOD 

Q, 10 Explain carefully the arguments for God’s cxis 
tence given by Nyaaya How far do you regard these argu 
xnents as satisfactory 9 ( Affra 1967) 

Or 
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Discuss the logical proof of the existence of God, 

Ans. The previous arguments have served to make it clear that 
God may be a plausible existent, but no proof has been added to 
establish the existence of God ? Is it absolutely necessary that we 
must admit His existence and that the \vorld*order cannot be explained 
except on this hypothesis ? We propose to consider the logical proofs 
that have been advanced by the philosophers of this school. Now we 
are familiar with three different classes of existents. 

In the first place, there are objects which are obviously known to 
be products of intelligent and thoughtful agents such for instance as 
palaces, gates, walls, pens, chairs and tables. 

In the second place, there are existents which are admitted by a 
general consensus of opinion to be destitute of any author and as such 
to be eternal existents, such for instance as atoms and space. 

In the third place, we meet with existent facts which are sus- 
ceptible of being suspected as made by some intelligent agent, viz. the 
body, the mountain, the sea, the tree and other such objects. 

The suspicion of intelligent authorship legitimately arises with 
regard to the last mentioned category of objects on account of their 
striking similarity with objects of the first class and also on account 
of the divergence of views among philosophers of rival schools. There 
is no categorical evidence for the absence of intelligent authorship 
either. It is certainly true that no man has seen them to have been 
produced by an intelligent author, but absence of perceptual evidence 
is no proof of the absence of an intelligent author, as such an author 
may legitimately be supposed to be invisible like atoms etc. Absence 
of perceptual evidence can be regarded as proof of absence of the 
object only when the latter is amenable to perception and not other- 
wise In the case of the body, the tree, the mountain etc. they are 
known to have a definite origination in time and to be non-existent 
before their origination. Who has brought them into existence ? It 
can be legitimately inferred that they have been brought into existence 
by an intelligent maker who had knowledge of the material causes and 
the process of production, just as palaces and roads are built by a 
knowing person. But these sets of phenomana are seen to come into 
existence at a definite point of time and they evince the same intelli- 
gent plan and teleology. Why should then one set of phenomena be 
supposed to come into existence independently of a maker and not the 
other set, although vve find very little difference between them so far as 
the teleological plan of their construction and their definite origina- 
tion in time are concerned ? But it may be objected that the 
origination of the grand phenomena of nature — the mountain, the sea, 
the forest the ri\ er and so on — is not definitely perceived by any man 
whose testimony may be accepted as proof. In the circumstances how 
can an original be predicated of these doubtful cbjects, even if it is 
, allowed that origination is proof of an intelligent agent ? The answer 
is that objects which are capable of being divided into parts cannot 
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be supposed to be ultimate easterns and as the process of division and 
analysis show the constituent factors, they must be supposed to have 
come into existence by means of a previous integration and combma 
lion of the component factors And none but an intelligent being could 
bring about such a combination with a view to the result Tins is 
certainly the case w ith regard to productions of arts and crafts Why 
should there be a difference in the ease of natural objects though the 
some intelligent planning of means to ends is observable in them also ? 
It should be admitted then that objects which arc seen to be possessed 
oi parts arranged according to a purposive plan must have been made 
by some intelligent maker 


BODY OF GOD 

It has however, been contended that this teleological argument 
is futile as it leads to self contradiction Even if it be granted that 
the world Ins an agent who is possessed of intelligence and fore- 
thought, there is no escape from antimonies (Conflict paradox) The 
reason is that all knowledge is produced by an impact on our oreamc 
sensibilities and if the ultimate author of the universe be possessed of a 
psycho physical organism all his cognitions would be contingent events 
and so he could not be regarded as omniscient Moreover, all his 
coenmve activities would be subject to the limitation of sense facuhi-s, 
and he would not be able to envisage the super subtle causes of the 
world and so would not be the creator If it is supposed that God is 
independent of a physical organism it will be extremely difficult to 
imagine how He can have knowledge at all and still furth-r how He 
can operate upon the atoms the ultimate constituents of the material 
world If you deny a bodily organism to God you will have to deny 
all intelligence and purposive activity on His part and to think that 
He wd have an eternal body is as impossible as m eternal world 
And if He is possessed of a body of limited dimension it will be liable 
to origin and destruction and furthermore He will not be in touch with 
all matters lying outside the body If <ense organs are added to the 
organism, all the cognitions and volitional activities will be as 
transitory as ours The result will be that unthinking and unmtelh 
gent God wilt have to be posited and this will be an absurdity Nor 
can we suppose that God is entirely unassociated with a physical 
organism and is possessed of eternal intellieence, eternal desire and 
eternal will because there is absolutely no warrant for this supposition 
as all knowledge and volitional activities are seen from experience to 
be contigent on the possession of a nervous system and cerebal 
functions which are sought to be denied to God God thus becomes 
a chimera and a fiction of the imagination whether we affirm a 
physical organism with a cerebral system and nervous organisation or 
we deny the same of him It is better therefore if we desist from the 
supposition that the world order has an intelligent author 

RELATION OF THE BODY TO PSYCHICAL ACTIVITIES 
In reply to these charges the philosophers of this school have 
pointed out that the opponents have failed to appraise the relation of 
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the body to the psychical activities at their proper worth and to observe 
that voluntary activities are not in any way contigent on the possession 
of a foreign organism although from a surface view of things this 
may seem to be the necessary condition What is the condition of 
voluntary activity — the association of the physical organism or the 
influence exerted by an active principle possessed of relevant 
causal efficiency ? The mere association of the physical organism 
is irrelevant to volitional activity, as we do not find any such 
activity when, a person is indifferent or in deep sleep in spite 
of the fact tint the physical organism is present intact So we must 
set down voluntary activity to the exertion of an active agent 
possessed of causal efficiency irrespective of its association with a 
physical organism, which has been found to have no bearing upon it 
Jf the possession of a physical organism be a neeessary condition for 
the exercise of voluntary activity we cannot explain how the agent can 
control his own body, as the help of mother bodily organism cannot 
be available for the purpose It can be contended that even m the 
controlling of the body the presence of the body is an essential 
condition Yes, but the body is not present as the condition, rather 
it is the object of the controlling activity and in the case of God’s 
activity the object to be operated upon is present in the shape of the 
atoms which arc the constitutive pnn iple of the material word But 
it has been fu ther wged that the control hnc activity that is exercised 
upon one’s own bodily orcanism is made possible by dint of a desire 
and volitional urge and tins desire and the volitional urge are seen to 
occur only in association with a bodily organism and not in its 
absence So the presence of the bodily organism must be admitted to 
be the condition of these psychical activities which are admittedly the 
internal springs of the physical control and thus the bodily organism 
will be the indirect condition of all physical controlling movements 
The presence of the physical organ sm is thus to be set down as the 
necessary condition of all voluntary activity and if God is exhypo- 
thesi (by virtue of hypothesis or supposition) destitute of any such 
organism, the exercise of voluntary controlling activity will be impossi 
ble But this argument too is not convincing Even if it is admitted 
that the medium of the physical organism is a necessary condition for 
the emergence of physical activities for which there is no proof beyond 
the wwtVit of fact evvdewce that we hate wo expetvewee of a psyUwcal 
activity except in association with a body which may be a men. 
accident, still it may be legitimately maintained that the causal 
efficiency of the phvstcal organism with recard to bodily movements 
is not proved althoueh its bearing on such psychical activities as desire 
and volitional urge may be Lft a moot question The controlling ol 
the bodily orcanism and its movements and acmm s are urge J b> a 
purely psychical force without any assistance from the bodily 
organism, barring the fact that it is present as the object and activate 
an inanimate object simply by dint of a desire and voluntary exertion 
without any assistance from any bodily orgtmsm, should clinch the 
proposition that all effects are the products of an intelligent agent 
But it may be contended that the emergence of desire and volition is 
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contigent upon a bodily organism and for the emergence of thes* 
psychical activities at any rate God will stand in need of a phys cal 
organism Yes the contention may have some plausibility with regard 
to these psychical activities which are events in. time but with reference 
to eternal psychical fact it has absolutely no force and no bearing 
Nor is their any logical incompatibility in the supposit on that God s 
cognition desire and volition are eternal verities uncaused and 
unproduced Of course these psychical phenomena are always observed 
to be transitory events in our experience in any substratum Such 
qualities as colour and taste are ordinarily perceived to be transitory 
but they are admitted to be eternal verities in atoms The transiton 
ness or permanence of qualities is relative to the substrata in which 
they are found So psychical attributes too may be permanent fixtures 
just like the physical attributes of colour etc and there is no inherent 
logical absurdity m this supposition 

GOD— AN INDISPUTABLE LOGICAL NECESSITY 

The permanent existence of these necessary psychical activities 
in God has been shown to be plausible and we think it possible to 
prove it by a rcducUo ad absurdum The arguments of the oppo 
nents have failed to shake the foundational universal proposition that 
whatever is possessed of an origin has for its author an intelligent 
agent and once the originntion of the world process is admitted the 
inference of ail intelligent author becomes irresistible And if an 
intelligent author of the universe is established as a matter of logical 
necessity the nature of his intelligence or volitional activity will be 
determined to be of such a chracter as not to be in conflict with his 
cosmic activities The cosmic activities presuppose an intelligent 
agent who has a direct knowledge of the materials and the modus 
operandi necessary to bring about the universe Certainly this Know 
ledge of all existent facts extending over all divisions of time cannot 
be a contigent event as m that case God will have to be assumed to be 
ignorant of whatever has happened in the past and so will have no 
agency in that regard If his knowledge is as transitory as ours it 
will have no application to the future and so God will not be the 
controller of the future course of events If however it is supposed 
that God has an infinite scries of cognitions volitions and desires 
produced m regular succession and all these have reference to all 
things possible or actual st 11 we shall have to admit a number of 
psychical acts which are absolutely without any similarity to our 
psychical activities It will be simpler and more convenient to suppose 
that God s cognitive activity is one and eternal and so also the other 
psychical activities The admission of God as an author of the 
universe will necessitate the postulation of eternal psychical activities 
which are necessary for the crcatton superintendence and control of 
the universe These attributes are consequential to God s cosmic func 
ttons and to seek to refute the existence of God on the ground of 
impossibility or improbability of the < e attributes will be a round about 
procedure without any logical validity If you expect to deny God 
with any show of plausibility you will have to prove either that the 
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Universe does not presuppose in intelligent maker or that is existing as 
a finished product for all eternity which is the position of the Jainas 
and the Mimamsakas. If, however, the position adumbrated cannot 
be maintained with, any semblance of logic, the admission of God and 
of his consequential attributes and powers will follow as a matter of 
indisputable logic necessity. The opponem, who builds his destructive 
logic on the apparent absurdity of the consequential attributes ot God, 
lias only to be reminded that his generalization that psychical attri- 
butes cannot be eternal is based upon purely empirical data and does 
not bar out the contrary possibility by a rcductio ad absurdum » We 
have, however, ^een that the eternal existence eF relevant psychical 
activities in God follows as a corollary from the nature of the universe, 
which becomes unintelligible unless an ominiscient and omnipotent 
creator and ruler is postulated. 


THE LAW OF KARMA 

Q,. II. Write short notes on (a) Law of Karma (6) God 
an eternal force (c) Polytheism orPurality of Gods (d) Worship 
of God. 


Ans. («) We now propose to discuss certain other conse- 
quential problems before bringing this dissertation to a close. The 
main ground of the proof of Gcd has been shown to be teleological 
and this teleological argument, again is ultimately based upon the 
argument of the moral law— the law of Karma. The raison d'etre 
of creation is Tound in _ the moral necessity of providing the rewards 
of actions done by individual souls in their previous lives and so in 
the philosophy of the Nyaaya-Vaiseshika school or of all schools of 
Indian thought which believe in creation, the individual self holds a 
prerogative position of honour, since the entire creation is believed 
to centre round him and to provide only the stage on which the 
drama of his destiny will be played. God has no destiny and no 
personal mission. He is only the judge and ordainer of the moral 
deserts ; in other words he has only a judicial and executive duty 
which he discharges out of an irresistible sense of justice to uphold 
the supremacy of moral laws, and we have seen how God’s justice is 
tempered with mercy . _ Rut a question of logical difficulty raises itself 
in this connection, viz., the relation of God with individual selves 
whose dcstmy is guided by Him. The merits of individuals inhere in 
the individual souls and if God is to operate upon these merits, it 
has to be shown how God comes into relation with these. The 
•individual selves are held to be ubiquitous substances and so also Is 
God. It has been held by some thinkers that two ubiquitous subst- 
ances may be related by way of uncaused conjunction and if this 
relation is accepted we can explain the relation of God with individual 
souls for all eternity and through this with their merits. But this 
relation or uncaused conjunction is not universally admitted and so 
another relation acceptable to all has been propounded by Vaachas- 
pati Misra. The individual selves are connected with the atoms as 
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they also are eternal entities, and these atoms are connected with God 
So God and the individual selves are connected through the medium 
of atoms Even indirect relation is of service for causal operations 
Here also the relation of God to individuals may be explained either 
through atoms or through the mind, both of which are eternal exis 
tents and are eternally conjoined with God So we see that relation 
of God and individuals is not logically inconceivable, although it is 
not possible to give any definite judgement as to the peculiar extension 
of the relation whether it is of unlimited extension or of limited 
extension The question is inspired by idle curiosity and does not 
have any metaphysical importance It is sufficient that a relation is 
logically conceivable and the question of extension and the like 
appears to be based upon irrelevant analogy of spatial relations of 
material bodies, which cannot be pushed too far 

GOD AN ENTERNAL LIVING FORCE 

(&) Another question may be raised Granted that God is the 
creator of the universe, but then He may take a holiday and retire 
from the cosmic functions which may take their destined course under 
their own law s What argument makes you suppose that God will be 
the eternal collector and guide of every detail of the world process ? 
The answer is that the same necessity which makes God s activity 
inevitable in the past is present throughout the world process The 
blind forces of nature cannot be self guided and for their control and 
guidance the supervision of an intelligent being is necessary The 
movements of natural forces, the elements, the elections and so on are 
perpetually going on and they are mean to serve some purpose , and 
who makes their movements fruitful and who again imparts activity to 
them but God ? So God is an eternal living force and the eternal 
judge and ordainer of the moral order, but for whose intervention and 
guidence the world would fall to pieces like a rotten cloth. 

GOD IS ONE 

( c ) A question arises — is a plurality of Gods possible ? No, 
there is but one God and one God alone Why should a plurality of 
Gods be postulated at all 7 If one God is impotent to bring about the 
world order or to maintain discipline, a number of Gods with different 
functions allotted to them may be necessary and we shall have a 
republic of Gods and not absolute monarchy But art these Gods 
omniscient ? If they are not omniscient and omnipotent, they will be 
as impotent and helpless as we mortals are and so they will not be 
equal to the task of creation and control of the world, which requires 
just these attributes The result will be a failure to explain the world- 
order If they are omniscient and omnipotent one and all, it is 
logtcally simpler and more economic to postulate the existence of one 
such God, for He will be able to discharge the cosmic functions alone 
and unaided Apart from considerations of simplicity and logical 
economy, the postulation of a number of equally omniscient and 
omnipotent Gods will lead to insoluble complications There is no 
certitude that they will act in unison and accord for all time and there 
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may arise occasions when they may differ. The result will be an un- 
relieved anarchy and confusion. If, however, it is supposed that these 
Gods will be guided by the counsels of one among them who will be 
the President, a primus inter pares just as we see in the systems of 
democratic government, then again the President will be the virtual 
God and the supreme ruler, if his mandate is obeyed by all. If it is 
supposed that these omniscient Gods will never have occasion for 
dispute, since they will be all persuaded of the wisdom of a particular 
line of action and will, theretore, act in complete agreement, then of 
course none will be the ruler of the universe and so none be God. 
But why should we at all believe in such a republic of Gods — what 
logical necessity is there which will make us bless the theory ? 
Absolutely no case can be made out for this hypothesis and so we 
reject it without hesitation or scruple. Polytheism as a philosophical 
doctrine is absolutely an illogical and superfluous hypothesis and it 
should be clearly recognised that India never favoured this doctrine 
either in theory or in practice, though unsympathetic critics owing to 
their ignorance of the inwardness of Indian religious practices, have 
maligned the people of India and their religion on tins ground. It 
is high time that critics should approach Indian philosophy and 
religion with scientific detachment and* unbiased attitude and if they 
care to know the truth, they will be disabused of their prejudices and 
, religious animosity will be a thing of the past. 

THE WORSHIP OF GOD 

(d) It ts truism that the Nyaaya— Vaiseshika school staunchly 
believes in the infallibility of Vedic religion and its allegiance is not 
confined to the ritualistic portion of the Veda alone, but equally 
accepts the supreme authority of the Upanishads also, although this 
follows Us own interpretation. The Nyaaya — Vaiseshika school docs 
not believe in monism and its philosophy can be characterized as 
uncompromising pluralism. The relation of individual souls to God 
is neither one of pure identity nor one of the identity in difference, 
but one of absolute and unqualified otherness. The relation of God 
to the individual selves is not internal but strictly and purely external. 
God is alluded to as being in the position of a father to the suffering 
soul and His cosmic activity has been spoken of as inspired by consi- 
derations of justice and mercy alike. The supreme solicitude of God 
for the deliverance of suffering creatures from the meshes of transmi- 
gration is also alluded to in clear and unambiguous language in the 
Bhaashya of Vaatsyaayana. But man’s relation to God is not clearly 
emphasized in the ancient literature. It is only in the works of 
Udayana that we find this topic broached, Udayana begins his Nyaaya 
— kusumaanjah with an impassioned salutation to God and in the 
' course of his writing he speaks of worship of God to be instrumental 
in the achievement of salvation and enjoyment of heavenly bliss, 
whichever may be cared for by His devotees. He goes further to 
state that philosophical speculation is a kind of worship of the Deity 
and has its supreme justification and fulfilment only m so far as it 
leads the enquiring soul to surrender himself to God’s protection and 
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mercy. We are tempted to believe that the predominance of the 
devotional attitude in subsequent Nyaaya literature is entirely due to 
the influence of Udayanaachaarya It is remarkable that Vardhamaana 
took great pains to reconcile this statement of Udayana with the 
orthodex Nyaaya position that saltation is achieved by an unerring 
realization of the true nature of the self and this supreme soiling 
knowledge is effected by proper understanding of the sixteen topics 
only. There is no room for love of God or worship of God or know- 
ledge of God as instrument of salvation Vardhanuna, therefore, was 
at great pains to bring it into line with the central position of the 
Nyaaya philosophy and he succeeds by making knowledge of God 
contributory to self-realisation But Udayana is the concluding 
passages of the Nyaaya Kusumaanjali emphatically maintained that 
worship of God is essentia! for salvation and his pleadings and advoc- 
acy of the necessity and logical possibility of self-surrender and 
meditation of God arc unsurpassable for their devotional ardour, 
impassioned enthusiasm and moral favour A better and more 
successful advocacy of theism is difficult to conceive The Nyaaya— 
kusumaanjali will remain, we may be peimitled to remark without 
exaggeration or partisan spirit, one of the best works on ihesim in the 
whole of the world literature, noted alike for its spiritual earnestness 
and logical consistency. The philosophical literature of India, not 
only of the Nyaaya — Vaiseshika school, would have been protunlo 
poorer and weaker if Udayana had not been born to enrich it by his 
masterly contributions. 



CHAPTER III 
SAANKHYA-YOGA 

Saankhya — Yoga is divided into four sections (I) Saankhya (II) Yog* 
(III) Yoga Psychology and (IV) Yoga Psychology and Modem Sciences, 


The twin systems of Saankhya Yoga combined in themselves, 
form a great system of Hindu philosophy which is of utmost import- 
ance in the history of Indian thought. The terminology and the ideas 
of Indian thought. The terminology and the ideas derived from these 
systems arc common in the religious and philosophical literature of 
India. They pervade the Puranas and the Epics. 


(I) 

SAANKHYA 

(Saankya, Prakriti, Mula Prakriti, Pralaya Purusha. Prakrit!, 
Vikriu — Buddhi — Ahankara — Eleven Indriyas — Manas — Five Bhutas 
— Linga Sareera). 


Q,. 12. Expound clearly the Saankhya Conception of 
Prakriti and its evolution. Critically Examine the theory. 

(Banaras) 


Or 

State and Examine Saankhya theory of evolution of the 
world and give a systematic account of twenty five factors 
involved in the evolution. ( Rajasthan ) 

Or 

Describe the evolution of the world according to 
Saankhya. (Agra, Bombay) 


Or 

Explain the Saankhya theory of evolution. What are the 
different steps in the evolution of the world out of Prakriti. 

(Agra) 


Ans. Saankhya is ascribed to Kapila whose date cannot be 
later than 200 B C., but the philosophy itself is as old as the Upani- 
shads. The term Saankhya means correct enumeration or perfect 
classification. 


The Saankhya is frankly duahstic. It recognises two ultimate 
entities 'Prakriti’ and ‘Purush’. Saankhja lays down a fourfold 
division of categories: — 

1. Prakriti or Mala Prakriti. Productive but not pro- 
duced. 

2. Prakriti Vikritl Produced and Productive. 
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3 Vikriti Produced 

4 Purushas Neither productive nor produced 

This classification includes twenty -five principles called Tatvaai, t 
to be studied here after 

PRAKRITI 

All the things in this world are explained as generated by putting 
together two or more Atoms m the Nyaya — Vaiseshika philosophy 
(Atrambhavad, — the Theory of Creation) But according to the 
Saankhya theory all the things m the world that we see are looked 
upon as the result of transformation within one primal substance the 
Prakrit! This ts called Pannamavada or the Theory of Evolution 
Tlie primal substance, Praknti, cannot be directly perceived and its 
existence like that of the Atoms, has only to be inferred This 
inference is based upon reflection and rationalistic explanations (Anu 
mana) rather than authority (Sabda) 

MOOLA PRAKRITI 

The Mula Prakrit! is the first cause of the Unnerse It is con- 
stituted of three factors, each of which is described as a Guna But, 
Guna here should not be understood as meaning a ‘Quality’ The 
teem. Guna means here ‘a component facto t* or a constituent of Pca- 
kriti The three Gunas are named Satva roughly signified by whatever 
is pure and fine, Rajas— by whatever is active , and Tamas— by what- 
ever is passive and offers resistance 

From the standpoint of the experiencing mtnd, Satva is described 
as pleasure (SuUu) Rajas as Pam (Dukkha) and Tamas as bewilder- 
ment (Moha) , for, they respectively give rise to these feelings The 
Gunas are called Reals 

The Gunas, therefore are not merely distinct from each other 
but are also m some measure antagonistic m thetr nature But the 
antasonism is not suci as to preclude these acting together This is 
illustrated by the example of a lamp flame The three substances, 
namely, oil, wick and flame, although mutually contradictor), co- 
operate towards a single end, when they help each other and produce 
a light In the same manner, although the Gunas are mutually 
counteracting, yet when they combine, they produce the whole Urn 
verse as an orderly whole, which has Us own laws to obey 

The whole Universe would be an unceasing round of activity if 
the only operating force were the Rajas In order to provide against 
this, Praknti (Nature) provides herself with a restrainin'* agenev m 
the shape of Tamoguna which by Us nature is dull and passive The 
properties of the different obje'ts of the Universe are assertamed and 
described in accordance with the excess of one or other of these three 
Gunas 

Everything that emerges from Praknti must therefore be recos- 
msed as constituted of these three Gunas, ultimate Reals The effects 
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arc essentially identical with their material cause. These constituents 
, of Prakriti are said to be at first in a' state of equilibrium until Pra- 
kriti begins to differentiate itself. VSVhen the occasion presents itself, 
that is, in the presence of Purusha, the equilibrium is disturbed and 
it is this disturbance that gives rise to' various created objects is attri- 
buted to the predominance of one or the other of the three Gunas— 
predominance of Satva going rise to Satvika objects, of Rajas to 
Rajasika objects, and of Tamas to Tamasika objects. 

It is just as in a game of dice ; they are ever the same dice, but 
as they fall invarious wa>s, they mean to us different things. Though 
only three in number, the Gunas this really stand for a manifold of 
distinctions. 

Prakriti is thus not only complex ; it is all pervasive (Vibhu) ; 
it is also undergoing change perpetually. The paper on which these 
lines are printed may appear to be static (not changing), but is really 
changing every instant by deteriorating, though at the same time it 
maintains its identity as long as it lasts. A plant may grow or wither 
where it is. An animal may shift itself from one place to another. 
There may be a chance of form, from .birth to old age, but all these 
changes are included in this Parinama or evolution. 

Prakriti is also called Pradhan— the rootless root of the Universe, 
Avyakta— impossible to be perceived by the senses, Guna Kshobhini— 
that which by disturbance of Gunas causes the Universe, Prasavadhar- 
mini— that which has a property of creating, Bahu Dhanaka— that 
which creates may substances. 

It will thus be seen that the whole of the Universe emanates 
from Prakriti. It is the ultimate, independent and natural cause of 
all things in the world. Prakriti is translated, though not accurately 
b> the English word “Nature'*. 

PRALAYA OR DISSOLUTION 

The evolution Theory of the Western Scientist does not presup- 
pose any dissolution or Pralaya, According to Saankh>a, every 
period of evolution or Snshti is followed by a period of dissolution 
or Pralaya, when the whole diversity of the Universe becomes latent. 
Prakriti however does not cease to be dynamic even at Pralaya, only 
Us component parts, the Gunas are again m a state of equilibrium, 
instead of acting upon one another and giving rise to heterogeneous 
transformation ; but the Gunas constantly reproduce themselves. 


PURUSHA 

Q,. 13. What is (self) Purnsha according to Saanlchya ? 
Give proofs for its existence. (Biliar) 

Or 

What arguments are pat forward by the Saankhya for 
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the existence of the (self) Purusha ? Explain the nature of 
the Purusha {Agra Rajasthan Boidiay) 

Or 

Discuss the nature of Purusha (self) according to Saan 
ltliya What part does it play in the evolution of Pralmti 

(Rajasthan Agra ) 

Ans Saankhya recognises the existence of another independent 
reality called Purusha It is the very element by virtue of which we 
become aware of the existence or the physical world In other words 
Purusha (Spirit) is the principle for the sake of which Prakrit! (Nature) 
evolves It is Purusha or Purushas because they are many that give 
activity to Prakriti Purusha is pictured as a lame man possessed or 
eye sight and Prakriti as a man devoid of the sense of sight but who 
is possessed of a good pair of legs According to the fable lame man 
Purus a mounts upon the shoulder of the blind man Prakriti and 
together they more along intelligently whereas separately both are 
unable to make any pro ress (Pangvandha Nyaya) 

Purusha is manifold m contrast to Prakriti and for that reason 
Saankhya rs described as a pluralism 

Purusha is Nirguna (not complex) it is not dynamic it has 
neither change of place nor change of foim It is passive while Pra 
kriti is ever active In itself Purusha is a mere witness (Sakshi) like 
Prakriti however Purusha is Nitya (omnipresent) Prakriti and Purusha 
virtually act as one Prakriti represents the body and Purusha the 
spirit There is no spirit without a body nor a body which functions 
as a living organism without a spirit The coming together of Prakriti 
and Purusha is a necessary presupposition of all experience The con 
tact of the two simulates the act of putting on the switch in an electric 
installation The 1 ghts bum and the movement of the whole macht 
nery starts 

Purusha mistakes the activities of Trigunas to be 1 is own and 
this becomes affected by pleasure and pain etc which in reilitj do not 
affect him The salvation of Purusha according to Saankhya is attain 
cd by wisdom (Viveka) that would help him to discriminate between 
Himself and the fluctuations of the Trigunas He will then see that 
the pleasure and pain are caused only by these and will no longer be 
affected by them 

The next question is how does Purusha attain this wisdom ? 
Saankhya philosophy says that by the constant study of this pinto 
sophy the atlr bute of Satya becomes paramount in h s constitution 
and the other two Gunas almost cease to exist The Purusha then 
sees the Prakriti and its constituents in their true light f nds out his 
mistake and becomes free from the imposed bonds of Buddhi anti 
attains final beattitude— heavenly joy (Moksha or Kaivalya) 
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PRAKR1TI — VIKR1TI 

Q. 34. Write note on Panch Mababhutas. (Bihar) 

Ans. It has already been said that Prakriti is the rootless root 
of the Universe. From this Prakriti emanates Buddhi also termed 
‘Mahat’ the great principle. From Buddhi proceeds Ahankara— the 
principle of Egoism, and Panch Tanmatras or the five Subtle Elements. 
These seven are called Prakriti Vikritis. They are Vikritis (transfor- 
mations) of Prakriti and Prakrithsource) — of the succeeding Vikritis or 
evolutes and therefore they are intermediate. 

BUDDHI (MAHAT) 

The function of Buddhi is called ‘Adhyavasa>a’ which means 
ascertainment. It corresponds to will and intellect of western psycho- 
logists. Intellect contemplates the circumstances calling for action 
and provides the rule of conduct. Will controls the disposition in 
harmony with the dictates of intelligence. The Saankhya attributes 
both these functions to Buddhi. The properties of Buddhi are 
Dharma-Virtue, Jnana-Wisdom, Vairagya-dispassion, and Adhikar- 
Power. 


AHANKAARA— EGOISM 

This is the principle to which all notions of the T are due. 
From egoism are derived the eleven sense organs and the five Subtle 
Bhutaas, 

Ahankara is of three kinds, one is predominantly Satvika and is 
called Vaikarika. Second is predominantly Rajasika and is called 
Taijasa Ahankara and the third is predominantly Tamasika and is 
called Bhutadi. 

ELEVEN INDRIYAAS 

By a combination of Sativika Ahankara with Rajasa Ahankara, 
we get the eleven Indriyas, namely, the five Jnanedriyas, five Rarmen- 
driyas and Manas. Eye, Eaf. Nose, Tongue, and Skin are the seats 
(Aasrayas) of the five Jnanendriyas. These fi\e respectively receive 
the Vishayas or objects of Roopa, Sabha, Gandha, Rasa, and Sparsa, 
These are also called ‘Budhindriyas’. 

Vak (Speech), Pani (Hand), Pada (leg), Payu (excretory organs). 
Upastha (generative organs); these fi\e are Karmendriyas. They 
respectively perform the function of speech, receiving, moving, ex- 
creting and sex enjoyment. 

MANAS (THE MIND) 

The eleventh Indriya in the Manas (the mind) It is called 
Ubhayatmaka (double functioning) because it is helpful in doing the 
function of both reception and transmission. 

THE FIVE BHOOTAS 

Tamasa Ahankara in combination with Rajasa Ahankara 
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produces panclta Tonmatras (Subtle Elements) and the pancha (five) 
Mahabhutas (Gross Elements) are evolved from the five Tan mantras 

Thus according to the Saankhya system the Pancha mahabhutas 
arc evolved from Ahankara, whereas in Aayurveda the Pancha 
Mahabhutas are considered as derived from Aatma “Aatmnah 
Aakasassambhutah Aakasad Vaayuh Vaayoragmh Agncrapah, 
Apbhyah Pnthvi, Pnthvyah Oshadhayah, Oshadhibhyo Annam 
Annat Purushah’ (Taittiriyopamshad) Aayurveda has accepted the 
Vedtc evolution of the Pancha Mahabhutas from Paramaatma and 
also the Triguna Tatva of Prakriti but they did not accept that 
Prakriti evolves on its own accord into this world They have hypo- 
thicated the influence of Svabhava isvarah Kah Yadnccha Niyati, 
Pannama and Prakriti all as causes of the evolution of the Universe 
Svabhavami»\aram Kalain Yadncha Niyatim Tatlia Pannamamcha 
Manyanti Prakritam Pnthu Darsanah Su Sa A I and Charaka 
Sootra II 

The Saankhya considers the Indriyas as derived from Ahankara, 
whereas < ccording to Aayurveda, the Indriyas are Pancha Bhautika— 
‘Charak — Saareera Ch V 


LINGA SAREERA 

Buddlii, Ahankara, Manas, Dasendnyas and Pancbatanmaatras 
these 18, together constitute the Linga Sarira or the subtle body The 
Linga Sarira is Nitya (eternal) It does not leave the Purusha during 
its transmigration from buth to birth When Purusha attains Moksha 
the Lmga Sarira becomes one with the Avyakta (Prakriti) Just as a 
painting cannot exist without convas or a shadow cannot exist without 
a pillar, so all Linga Sarira cannot exist without a gross Ahankara 
and other tatwas it carries with it as Vasanas the effects of the world 
of the previous life to another life to another life successively The 
Vedantists call these Vasanas as individual Karma If the Vasanas 
are Satvapradhana the individual Purusha acquires Vijnana and 
evolves upwards If they arc Raajasa Pradhana, there will be less 
wisdom and he may be born as a human being or m any lower grade 
But, if the Vasanas are Tamasapradhana, this individual may be born 
as a tree or a rock along with the Linga Sarira The same Vasanas 
are responsible for the Satvtka Rajasika and Tamastka Prakritis of 
individual men and animals 

When the Purusha gets Vivekajnana and so soon as this whole 
truth about the world dawn upon one s mind one sees through the 
Prakriti and realises its absolute distinctness from Purusha Thus, he 
attains release casting off the Lingasanra to be absorbed in the 
Prakriti 

Such know ledge may be obtainable m the present life or may 
take many generations It is the attainment of that knowledge, that 
is the aim of life according to the Sankhya 
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Q, 15 How docs Sankliys establish Satkaryavada ? 
Explain fully ( Patna U Bombay U ) 

Ans Sankhya Ishvara Krana s Sankhya — kantha (5th 
AD), the earliest and the most popular work of this system, is the 
representative of the classical Sankhya which had divorced itself from 
the Upanishads under the influence of Jainism and Buddhism, yet the 
Vechmic teaching of Monism with which the original Sankhya was 
associated asserts, itself implicitly in Ishvarakrsna 

The word Sankhya is derived from the word ‘Sankhya’, which 
means right knowledge as well as number According to Gita Sankhya 
means the Philosophy of right knowledge (Samyak Khyati or Jmna) 
Tins system is predominently intellectual and theontical Right 
knowledge is the knowledge of the separation of the Purusa from the 
Prakrit! 

Sankhya maintains a clear cut dualism between Pursua and 
Prakriti and further maintains the plurality of the Purusa and *s silent 
on God It is a pluralistic spiritualism and an athesistic realism and 
an un compromising dualism 

Sankhya theory of Causation— On it Sankhya’s doctrine of 
Prakriti is based— The basic question involved in any theory of 
Causation is Does the effect pre exist in its material cause Those 
who answer this question in negative are called Asat karyavadins, 
while those who answer it in the affirmative are called Sat Karyavadm 
According to former, the effect is new creation, a real beginning 
The effect (karya) does not pre exist (asat) m its material cause 
Otherwise, there would be no sense in saying that it is produced or 
caused If the pot already exists in the clay, then why should the 
potter exert himself in producing the pot of the clay Moreover its 
production would be its repeated birth which is none c cn«e Nyaya 
Vaishesika, Hinavana Buddhism material and some followers of 
Mtmamisa believe in it which is also known as Aiambhavada te, the 
review that production is a new beginning The Sat Karyavadin cn 
the other hand believe that the effect is not a new creation but only 
an explicit manifestation of that which vv is implicitly contained in its 
material cause 

Here, another important question arises — Is the effect a real 
transformation or an unreal appearance of its cause ? Then who 
believe that the effect is a real transformation of its cause are called 
Parinamavadtns (Partnama real modification) while those who believe 
that it is an unreal appearance are called Vivartavadins (Vivarta — 
unreal appreance) Sankaya yoga and Ramamya believe in 
Parnamavadun The view of Sankhya — Yoga is called Prakriti 
Parmama— Vada while the view of Rammiva is called Brahana — 
Partnama vada Shunyavada vijnanavada and Shankara believe in 
Vivartavada Shankara view is called Brahma — Vnerta Vada. The 
view of Jainism and or Rumania mav be called Sad asat karya 
because according to tl cm the effect is both real as well as unreal. 
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before its Production— read as identical with the cause and unreal 
as a model change thereof, though ultimately both incline towards 
Pirinamavada 

Sankhya believes in Sat Karyavad All material effects are the 
modification (P irinama) of Praknti They pre exist in the eternal 
bosom of Praknti and simply come out of it at the time of creation 
and return to it at time of dissolution Production means develoment 
or manifestation (avirbhava) destruction means envolvement of 
dissolution (tiro bhava) Production is evolution , destruction is 
dissolution Saankhya gives fine argument in support of Sat karya 
Vada 

(*) If the cflect docs not pre exist in its cause it becomes a mere 
non entity (reality) like the hare s horn or the sky-flower and can 
never be produced 

(») The effect is only a manifestation of its material cause, 
because it is invariably connected with it 

(mi) Everything cannot be produced out of everything This 
suggests that the effect, before its manifestation, is implicit in its 
material cause 

(u) Only an efficient cause can produce that for which it is 
potent (efficient) This again means that the effect, before its mamfes 
tation, is potentially contained in its material cause Production is 
only actualization of the potential, were it not so then curd should 
be produced out of water, cloth out of reeds, and oil out of sand 
particles 

(v) The effect is the essence of its material cause and as such 
identical with it When the obstructions in the way of manifestation 
are removed, the effect usually follows out of its cause The cause 
and the effect are the implicit and the explicit stages of the same 
process The oil is contained m the oil seeds, the curd in the milk 
te it is the capacity of milk to name curd, in itself But it is not 
so in the case of water The effect pre exist in its material cause 

The theory that causation means a real transformation of the 
material cause lead to the concept of Praknti as the root cause of the 
world of objects All the worldly effects are latent in this uncaused 
cause because infinite regress has to be avoided It is the potentia 
lity of nature, receptacle and nurse of all generation ” As the 
uncaused root cause, it is called Praknti The products are caused 
dependent, relative, many a temporary as they are subject of birtfi and 
death or to production and destination , But Praknti is uncaused 
independed absolute, one and eternal, being beyond production and 
destruction The extreme subtleness of Praknti makes it unmamfest 
and imperceptible We infer its existence through its products As 
the source of inanimate world it is unconscious The entire world of 
objects is implicit in the bosom of Praknti Sankhya believes that 
consciousness cannot be regarded as the source of the inanimates as 
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Vedanta and mahayanism believe, becanse an intelligent principle 
cannot transform itself into the unintelligent world On the other 
hand, the material atoms of the Physical elements too cannot be 
regarded as the cause of this world, as Charahas, Nyaya and 
Vaisshesiha, Jainism and Hinayana Buddhism and mimansa wrongly 
believe, because they cannot explain the subtle Products of matter like, 
intellect, mind and age, (there are difference from pure consciousness 
whteh belongs to purusa alone, and are regarded here as internal 
organs) and further because the unity of universe points to a single 
cause while the atoms are scattered and many Uh intelligent, un- 
manifest, uncaused, ever active, imperceptible, eternal and one Prakrit! 
alone is the final source of the world of objects which is implicitely 
and potnetially contained in its bosom 

Q, 16 Write a short note on the five proofs for the exis- 
tence of Prakrit! 

Ans Saakhya's five Proofs for the existence of Prahriti , 

(*) All individual things in this world are, limited dependent, 
conditional, finite The finite cannot be the cause of universe Logi- 
cally we have to proceed from the finite to the infinite, from the 
limited to the unlimited From the peros to the aperos, from the tempo- 
rary to the permanent, from the many to the one And it is this, 
infinite, unlimited eternal, all pervading Prahriti which is the source 
of this universe 

(ti) All worldly things possess certain common characteristics 
by which they are capable of producing pleasure pain and indifference 
Hence there must be a common source composed of three gunas, from 
which all worldly things arise 

(tn) All effects arise from the activity of the potent cause 
E\olution means the manifestation of the either to before implicit 
as the explicit The activity which generates evolution must be 
inherent in the world cause And this cause is Prahriti 

(»t») The effect differs from the cause and hence the limited 
affect cannot be regarded as its own cause The effect is explicit and 
the cause the implicit state of the same process The effects, therefore, 
point to a world cause where they are potentially contained 

(t>) The unity of the unnerse points to a single cause And this 
cause is Prahriti 


Q, 17 Write a brief note on the three Gunas of Prahriti 
Or 

Prahriti is said to he the unity of the three Gunas held in 
equilibrium Discuss 

Ans Prahriti is said to be the unity of the three Gunas held in 
equilibrium They are Salt) a. Rajas, Ramas They are the 
constituents of Prahriti and through it of the world 1} objects Being 
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subtle and imperceptible, their cxistsncc is inferred from their effects— 

£ They ore not qualities 

or attributes, like the N>aya— Vaishcsika Gunas. They thcmschcs 
qualities like lightness, activity, heaviness etc? They arc 
Sirh tc 7 S? 3nd cvcr r chan S'ng elements. They make up Prakrit!, 

the PrakriO MK E£° m thcm ' Thc >* arc n0 < the qualhies which 
me i raknti , the substcnce possesses, on the other hand thev them- 

cfcmm^orpAlrV 1 Lr !“v T , hcy ? rc “ ,lcd 0unas because they are the 
3i Arro£?iY “, fc ' vh ' c 5 “l 0 !!' ,s caH'tl substantisc, or because they 
f,ke thtc ona , the C 1 d of Purusa - or because they arc intertwined. 
p„° * h ‘ ads ; '° mal f "P 'he rope of Prakriti which binds the 
Purusa (Guna means) quality, secondary and strand of a rope. 

restatioa ,a or S’ - ” 1, e,,steM ond 18 responsible or the mani- 
produces pleasure? 15 Its cohmY'iYwtdtc. “ “ Ca "‘ d e °° d " 

colour R |freli t -| l . ly n^ C | :lnSr0 “ l, ! CSS ' IS 'be principle of motion. Its 
<£"# XlnVss, is the princh 

- teste 

m er senerate Th-t ° pp 2 ,ed 10 Satava and Rajas. These three 
aSd are alwals rS and eo^perate with one another 

and Hie flSr ihft™' T-' e 8 '^ Ct»»PM«d to the oil, thewick 
moduee^ th^fisht of a °l’'’ 0! ' d > e ‘ co-iperate to 

iK«E^SS?«r4-?T‘ ; 

Seaeous or Sarupalp^riaanta^nd H^eroEeaeous'of V, report 

Euna^chan B e|omo E en a ™sly, r .^““satara dma/eUmo sJuraRajM 
into Rajas and Tamas into Tama Thk rhi n <£ Ji ° . j * u V* 
equilibrium or the Gunas and unless the d,5 ! ur , b ,h f 

one predominates over the other two ttoimionYan d ' s ‘ u . rbedand 
Evolution takes place when there is h,„ „” ,on caim ?' takc P ,a ^ e - 
Guaas and one predominates over the oStwo a ’V’5 

terrific comotion over the other two and hrin«Y ..V^ 0 . * nd ~ nngs about 
in the bosom of Prakriti, d b s about ternfic comotion 

oFPu^sha' C °° SidCr “ a,Ure and Proofs for the eais.enee 

Or ( A f n ‘) 

Paru 11 "“ “ Sh ° r * ”°* e 0,2 ' he C ™ Proofs for the existence of 

ofSaaX co-eternal realities 

F mcipie ot Pure consciousness It is 
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the Soul, knower, spirit It is not the substance which possesses the 
quality of consciousness. Consciousness is its essence. It is itself 
Pure and transcendental consciousness. It is the ultimate knower 
which is the foundation of all knowledge and as such can never become 
an' object of knowledge. It is the silent witness, the emancipated 
alone, the neutral seer ; the peaceful eternal. It is beyond time and 
space, beyond change and activity. It is self-luminous and self-proved. 
It is uncaused, eternal and all-pervading. It the indubitable real 
for being the Postulate of knowledge, all doubts and denials pre- 
suppose its existence. 

FIVE PROOFS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF PURUSA 

(1) All compound objects exist for the sake of Purusa. The 
body, the senses, the mind, and the intellect are all means to realize 
the end of Purusa. The three gunas, the Prakriti, the subtle body- 
all are said to serve the purpose of the self. Evolution is teleological 
or purposive. Prakriti evolves itself in order to serve the Purusa’s 
end. This proof is teleological. 

(2) All objects are composed of three gunas and therefore logi- 
cally presuppose the existence of the Purusa who is the witness of these 
gunas and is himself beyond them. The three gunas implies the concep- 
tion of a nlstraigunya— that which is beyond them. This proof is 
logical. 

(3) There must be a transcendental synthetic unity of pure con- 
sciousness to co-ordinate all experiences. All knowledge necessarily 
presupposes the existence of the self. The self is the foundation 
(adhisthana), the fundamental postulate of all empirical knowledge. 
All affirmations and negations equally pre-suppose it. Without it, 
experience would not become experience. This proof is ontelogical. 

(4) Non-intelligent Prakriti can’t experience its products. So, 
there must be an intelligent principle to experience the worldly pro- 
ducts of Prakriti. Prakriti is enjoyed (Bhogya) and so there must be 
an enjoyer (Bhokta). All objects move the characteristics of produc- 
ing, pleasure, pain and bewilderment. But these have meaning only 
when there is conscious principle to experience them. Hence Purusa 
must exist. Ethical proof. 

(5) There are persons who try to obtain release from the suffer- 
ings of the world. The desire for liberation implies the existence of 
a person, who can try for and obtain liberation. Aspiration pre- 
suppose aspirant. This proof is mystical or religious. 


Q,. 19. Write a short note on — Purality of Self (Plurusa) 
according to Saankhya. 

Ans. Saankhya believes in the plurality of the purusa. Saankhya 
maintains qualitathe monism and qualitative pluralism of the selves. 
The selves are all essentially alike, only numerically arc they different. 
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Their essence is consciousness Bliss is the product of Sativaguiu 
and so different from consciousness 

Arguments for proving the plurality of the Purusa (self) 

(*) The souls have different sensory and motor organs and 
undergo separate deaths and births Had there been one Purusa the 
birth or death of one should have meant the birth and death of all 
and any particular experience of pleasures, pain or indifference by 
one should have been equally shared by all Hence the souls must 
be many 

(») If the sou! were one then Knowledge of one meant the 
Knowledge of all — liberation of one — the liberation of all The acti 
vity of one should have made all persons active and the rest of one 
should have lulled into sleep all others 

(m) Though the cmamcipated souls are all alike and differ only 
in numbers as they are all beyond the three gunas, yet the bound souls 
relatively differ in qualities also, since in some satava pre dominates, 
while m others rajas and in still others tamas 


Q, 20 Discuss critically the relation between Purusa 
as expounded in SaanUhya Philosophy {Agra.) 

Ans Prahriti is regarded as essentially dynamic IF motion 
Were not internal in Prakrit! it could not be given to it by any outside 
agency , and jf motion ceased in Prakrit! it could not reappear 
Hence Prakriti is always changing In Heterogeneous change rajas 
vibrates and makes Satava and Tamas vibrate and the equilibrium is 
disturbed and evolution takes place Satava, the principle of mani- 
festation and rajas the principle of activity were formerly held in check 
by Tamas, the principle of non manifestation and non activity 
Creation is not a new creation but the manifestation of worldly 
objects It is only making explicit of that which was formerly 
implicity Evolution is regarded as cyclic and not linear There is no 
continuous progress m one direction, but alternate periods of evolution 
(Sarga) and dissolution (Pralya) in a cyclic order Evolution is again 
said to be teleological and not mechansed or blind Evolution takes 
place for serving the Purusa The end of Purusa, either worldly 
experience (Bhoga) or liberation (apavarga) Purusa needs Prahriti 
for enjoyment as well as for liberation for Samsavaya as well as for 
Kaivalya Evolution supplies objects to be enjoyed to the Purusa and 
also works for his liberation by enabling him to discriminate between 
himself and Prakriti 

How does evolution takes place — SaanKhya’s answer that when 
Heterogeneous motion arises and rajas disturbs the equilibrium of the 
gunas then the evolution takes place But how is the equilibrium 
disturbed Sankhya fails to answer this question satisfactorily The 
fundamental blunder of Saankhya has been to separate Prakriti and 
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Purusa as absolute and independent entities But as a matter oT fact, 
the subject and the object are the two aspects of the same Teahty 
which holds them together and yet transcends them If Prakriti 
and. Purusa are absolutely separate and independent entities, then 
they can never unite them And if they cannot, evolution cannot 
take place. Disturbance of the equilibrium of the gunas which starts 
evolution is made possible by the contact of Purusa and Prakriti 
Purusa without Prakriti -is lame and Prakriti without Purosa is blind 
Prakriti needs Purusa m order to be known, to be seen, to be enjoyed. 
And Purusa needs Prakriti in order to enjoy and also m order to 
detail liberation, in order to discriminate between himself and Prikriti 
and thereby obtain emancipation If Prakriti and Purusa remain 
separate, there is dissolution. For creation they must unite (lame 
man and blind man) Similarly inactive purusa and non*intelligent 
Prakriti cooperate to serve the end, and this union disturbs the 
equilibrium of the gunas and leads to evolution. But how can the 
two opposed and independent entities really come Into contact ? 
Saankhya realizes this difficulty and in order to avoid it says that there 
is no soul contact between Purusa and Prakriti and that only the near- 
ness of Purusa to Prakriti is sufficient to disturb the equilibrium of the 
gunas and thus laed to evolution But Saankhya falls into another diffi- 
culty here The Purusa being always near to Prakriti (for the inactive 
Purusa cannot move), evolution should never stop and dissolution 
would become impossible evolution, then is begmnmgless and the very 
conception of Prakriti is the state of equilibrium of the three Gunas 
would be impossible Sankhya finds itself betw een these two horns 
of dilema either o contact and hence no evolution or else no 
equilibrium and henoe no Prakriti and no dissolution In order to 
avoid these difficulties, Sankhya points the theory of the semblance 
of contact (Samyogabhasa). There is semblance of contact between 
Purusa and Prakriti and this semblance leads to evolution The Purusa 
is reflected in the Intellect (Budhi) and wrongly identifies himself with 
his own reflection in the Budhi It is this reflection of the Purusa 
which comes into contact with Prakriti and not the Purusa himself 
But Budfct or mahat is regarded as the first evolutes of Prakriti and 
how can it arise before evolution to receive the reflection of the 
Purusa ? To avoid this difficulty it is said that the Purusa is reflec- 
ted in the Prakriti itself If so then liberation and dissolution would 
become impossible because Prakriti being always there and it being the 
essential nature of Purusa to identify himself with his reflection in the 
Prakriti, he would never get liberation and the very purpose for which 
evolution starts would get defeated Moreover, the reflection being 
always there, there would be no dissolution and no equilibrium of the 
gunas and hence no Prakriti Again, if semblence of a contact is 
sufficient to disturb the evolution itself becomes a semblence of evolu- 
tion, an appearance only (Vivarta) and no real transformation of 
Prakriti Thus m order to defend the initial blunder of regarding 
Purusa and Prakriti as absolute and independent entities, Sankhva 
commits blunders after blunders 
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CRITICAL ESTIMATE 

Q, . 21 Give a critical estimate of Purusa and Prakriti 
relationship 

Ans The logic of the Sankhya system impells it to embrace 
idealistic monism, but it clings, like Jainism, to spiritualist pluralism 
and dualisttc realism Fundamental blunder of Sankhya is to treat 
Purusa and Prakriti as absolutely separate and independent realities 
So these become mere abstractions torn away from the context of 
concrete experience The object and subject are relative and not 
independent and absolute Like the two sides of the same coin, they 
are i\yo aspects of the same reality To dig a chasm between them is 
to undermine them both And that it is what Sankhya has done 
The logic of Sankhya requires, it to maintain the ultimate reality of 
the transcendented Purusa alone and to regard Prakriti as its in- 
separable power when this Purusa is reflected m its own power 
Prakriti, it become the empirical ego, the Jiv, the phenomenal Plura 
lity belongs to this Jiva not to the transcendental Purusa The 
subject and object, the Jiva and Prakriti are the two aspects of the 
Purusa which is then transcendental background It is the Purusa 
which sustains the empirical dualism between Prakriti and Jiva and 
which finally transcends it Every Jiva is the potential Purusa and 
liberation consists m the actualization of this potentiality This is 
the philosophy which is implicit in Saankhya throughout , but which 
is explicitly rejected by Saankhya With the result that Saankhya 
has reduced itself to a bundles of contradiction 

Prakntt and Purusa arc absolute and independent they can 
never come into contact and lienee there can be no evolution at all 
Prakriti being unintelligent and Purusa being indifferent and there 
being no third principle, no tertium quid, there can be no connection 
of the two Neither real contact nor semblance of contact (samyoga- 
bhaso) not mere presence of Purusa, can explain evolution 
(Samidhya matra) 

The original state of Prakriti is not a harmony but only a ten- 
sion of the three Gunas Two punas point to a state beyond them It 
is this state which gnes harmony to these gunas and transcends them 
Prakriti does not do that Hence it is not real Reality is the Purusa 
alone Again Prakntt is unconscious and un intelligent How can it 
explain the teleology which is immenent in creation ? If Prakriti is 
unconscious evolution must be mechanical and blind and there can be 
no freedom of the will And if Prakriti and all its evolution from 
Mahat to Maha Bhutas tend to serve the purpose of the Purusa, it can 
be neither unconscious nor independent If Prakriti is non intelligent, 
it cannot evolve this world winch is full of harmony, order and 
design and purpose 

Moreover, activity is said to belong to Prakriti and enjojment 
to Purusa Prakriti performs action and Purusa has to reap their 
fruits, good or bad And Prakriti knows to make delicious dishes, 
but not to enjoy them 
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Though Prakriti is called absolute and independent yet there is a 
note of rehtism m the conception of Prakriti As a tirade of fheGunas 
it points towards the ms traigunas Purusa is the transcendental rea- 
lity It is dependent as it cannot evolve this world by itself without 
being influenced by the Purusa If it is absolute why should it care to 
serve the purpose of the Purusa It makes subservient to Purusa. 
And of its un-conscious and blind how can it serve this purpose. 
Though Sanhhya calls Prakriti impersonal, yet its descriptions of Pra- 
kriti are full of personal notes Prakriti is said to vantsh for that 
Purusa who has seen’ her though she continues to exist for others 
This makes Prakriti relative If she vanishes then how can she be abso- 
lute and eternal 

Sankhya throughout makes a confusion between the Purusa the 
transcendental subject and the Jiva He forgets its own position and 
reduces the ultimate Purusa to the level of the phenomenal ego Some 
of the proofs advanced ui support of the existence of Purusa, are 
proofs only for thcJiva Purusa is called the enjojerand Prakriti 
enjoyed. If Purusa is the transccdentai subject, passive, inactive how 
can it be an enjoy er. Then transcendental reality cannot be split in- 
to the many reals How can there be a plurality of the transcendental 
subjects Of course no one denies the plurality of Jiva, phenomenal 
cco Manyness of egos does not lead to manyness of transcendental 
Purusas Arguments to prove the Plurality of Purusa turn out to be 
arguments to proTe the plurality of Jiva, which none has denied If 
Saankiiya can reduce all the objects to one Prakriti, why can it not 
reduce all empirical souls to one Purusa by the same logic And why 
can Prakriti and the empirical Purusa be not reduced to the absolute 
Purusa by the same logic A'ram, if the essence of all tl e Purusas is 
pure consciousness, how can they be really many 9 Differences and 
distinction constitute individuality, so numerical pluralism is sheer 
non sense 


<1) 

SAANKHYA YOGA 

Q 22 Give a critical estimate of Saankhya Yoga, 

Ans It admits a plurality of selves, called Purusas and is 
likewise realistic since it regards objects as existing independently of 
the mind that recognizes them It derives the physical universe from 
a single one source vn r , Prakriti So, it recognises only two ultimate 
entities, « « , Prakriti and Purusa or nature and spirit So it is 
duahstic. 

Praltriti Thts is the first cause of the universe — of everything 
excepting only spirit which is uncaused and accounts for whatever is 
physical and both matter and force Given time and space are repre 
sented as aspects of Prakriti and do not, therefore, exist apart from it 
as independent entities 

The nature of Prakriti is deduced from the nature of the common 
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CRITICAL ESTIMATE 

Q. . 21. Give a critical estimate of Purusa and Prakrit* 
relationship 

Ans The logic of the Sankhya system impells it to embrace 
idealistic monism, but it clings, like Jainism, to spiritualist pluralism 
and duahstic realism Fundamental blunder of Sankhya is to treat 
Purusa and Praknti as absolutely separate and independent realities 
So these become mere abstractions torn awa> from the context of 
concrete experience The object and subject arc relative and not 
independent and absolute Like the two sides of the same coin, they 
are tv\o aspects of the same reality To dig a chasm between them is 
to undermine them both And that it is what Sankhya has done 
The logic of Sankhya requires, it to maintain the ultimate reality of 
the transcendented Purusa alone and to regard Prahriti as its in- 
separable power, when this Purusa is reflected in its own power 
Prakrm, it become the empirical ego, the Jiv, the phenomenal Plura- 
lity belongs to this Jiva, not to the transcendental Purusa. The 
subject and object, the Jiva and Praknti arc the two aspects of the 
Purusa which is then transcendental background It is the Purusa 
which sustains the empirical dualism between Prakriti and Jiva and 
which finally transcends it Every Jiva is the potential Purusa and 
liberation consists m the actualization of this potentiality. This is 
the philosophy which is implicit in Saankhya throughout , but which 
is explicitly rejected by Saankhya With the result that Saankhya 
has reduced itself to a bundles of contradiction 

Praknti and Purusa are absolute and independent, they can 
never come into contact and hence there can be no evolution at all 
Praknu being unintelligent and Purusa being indifferent and there 
being no third principle, no tertium quid, there can be no connection 
of the two Neither real contact nor semblance of contact (samyoga- 
bhasa) not mere presence of Purusa, can explain evolution 
(Samidhya matra) 

Tire original state of Prakriti is not a harmony, but only a ten- 
sion of the three Gunas Two gums point to a state beyond them It 
is this state which gives lnrmony to these gunas and transcends them 
Prakriti does not do that Hence it is rot real Reality is the Purusa 
alone Again Prakriti is unconscious and un intelligent How can it 
explain the teleology which is immenent in creation n If Prakriti is 
unconscious evolution must be mechanical and blind and there can be 
no freedom of the will And if Prakriti and all its evolution from 
Mahat to Main Bhutas tend to serve the purpose of the Purusa, it can 
be neither unconscious nor independent If Prakriti is non intelligent, 
it cannot evolve this world which is full of harmony, order and 
design and purpose 

Moreover, activity is said to belong to Praknti and enjoyment 
to Purusa Praknti performs action and Purusa has to reap their 
fruits, good or bad And Prakriti knows to make delicious dishes, 
but not to enjov them 
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Though Prakriti is called absolute and independent yet there is a 
note of rclatism in the conception of Prakritt. As a tirade of thcGunas 
it points towards the nis-traigunas. Purusa is the transcendental rea- 
lity. Jt is dependent as it cannot evolve this world by itself without 
being influenced by the Purusa, If it is absolute why should it care to 
serve the purpose of the Purusa. It makes subservient to Purusa. 
And of its un-conscious and blind how can it serve this purpose. 
Though -Sankhya calls Prakriti impersonal, yet its descriptions of Pra- 
kriti are full of personal notes. Prakriti is said to vanish for that 
Purusa who has 'seen* her though she continues to exist for others. 
This makes Prakriti relative. If she vanishes then how can she be abso- 
lute and eternal. 

Sankhya throughout makes a confusion between the Purusa, the 
transcendental subject and the Jiva. He forgets its own position and 
reduces the ultimate Purusa to the level of the phenomenal ego. Some 
of the proofs advanced in support of the existence of Purusa, are 
proofs only for the Jiva. Purusa is called the enjoy er and Prakriti 
enjoyed, If Purusa is the transcedental subject, passive, inactive, how 
can it be an enjoyer. Then transcendental reality cannot be split in- 
to the many reals. How can there be a plurality of the transcendental 
subjects. Of course no one denies the plurality of Jiva, phenomenal 
ego. Manyness of egos does not lead to manyness of transcendental 
Purusas. Arguments to prove the Plurality of Purusa turn out to be 
arguments to prove the plurality of Jiva, which none Iras denied. If 
Saankhya can reduce all the objects to one Prakriti, why can it not 
reduce all empirical souls to one Purusa by the same logic. And why 
can Prakriti and the empirical Purusa be not reduced to the absolute 
Purusa by the same logic. Again, if the essence of all the Purusas is 
pure consciousness, how can they be really many ? Differences and 
■distinction constitute individuality, so numerical pluralism is sheer 
non sense. 


<0 

SAANKHYA-YOGA 

Q,. 22. Give a critical estimate of Saankhya Yoga. 

Ans. It admits a plurality of selves, called Purusas and is 
likewise realistic since it regards objects as existing independently of 
the mind that recogniics them. It derives the physical universe From 
a single one source, c«., Prakriti. So, it recognises only two ultimate 
entities, 4 e., Prakriti and Purusa or nature and spirit. So it is 
dualistic. 

Prakriti. This is the first cause of the universe — of every thing 
excepting only spirit which is uncaused, and accounts for whatever is 
physteal and both matter and force. Given time and space are repre- 
sented as aspects of Prakriti and do not, therefore, exist apart from it 
us independent entities. 

The nature of Prakriti is deduced Fromjhe nature of the common 
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things of experience by the aid of reason alone. As the material caus 
of these things, it should consist of what is common to all of them 
for the effect, according to a fundamental postulate of system, must b 
essentially the same as the material cause By the process of analyst 
it is known that the Prakriti is constituted of the three essential chara 
ctcristics, namely, Satva, Raja and Tamas It is thus complex m u 
nature, though single. These three Gunas are not qualities of Prakriti 
But they arc pure abstraction They are to be understood as th 
components of Prakriti They are still termed Gunas because it i 
said, they by inter-twining make a rope of forge, a chain for bindia 
the self This explanation is somewhat inconsistent with the spirit c 
the Saankhya Yoga teaching, for Prakriti not only binds but ah' 
liberates the self from bondage Indeed Purusa’s liberation is th 
ultimate purpose for which it evolves 

From the above description it is clear that the conception i 
arrived at as a hypothesis in accoufung for the diversity of the work 
in its material as well us its mechanical aspects Their triple charade 
merely signifies that there is minimum number of elements necessar 
for such an explanation If only one Guna is postulated it would no 
explain variety at all, if two, they would either cancel each other 
effect, thus leading to no transformation whatever, or one would domi 
nate over the other always, thus leading to monotonous movement n 
a single direction In later Saankhya is found the important deve 
lopment that each of the three Gunas is manifold and that the infinit; 
Prakriti is due to their in-definite number. In this case the trip!' 
division would be the result of grouping together like gunas Such i 
view undoptcdly explains better the discord and diversity of the work 
of experience 

The Gunas from the substratum of change which as in Buddh 
ism is taken to be perpetual But change is not total here and thi 
Gunas persist while only their modes appear and disappear Thi 
solution of the problem of change leads to the postulating of a two 
fold condition for all things— one, latent or potential and the othei 
potent of actual when all the modes of Prakriti arc latent, we hav« 
the state of dissolution, at other times, evolution , Even m the state 
of dissolution, Prakriti is supposed to maintain its dynamic character , 
only then, instead of producing unlike ferms, it reproduces itself sc 
that perpetual motion is a fundamental postulate of the system, so 
far as the physical world is concerned The ground for the conclusion 
that there is perpetual movement in Prakriti is to be found m'thc 
conviction that if it ceased to be dynamic at and stage, it would be 
impossible to account for a re appearance of motion in it again 
Here we see a realization of the truth of Newton’s first Law of Motion 
that a bodv in motion or at rest continues to be so unless it is disturb- 
ed from outside There is no such external agency recognized in the 
doctrine to interfere with its movements No doubt ihe change from 
the state of dissolution to that of evolution is accounted for by intro- 
ducing an outside influence, it z , the presence of spirit But the expla 
nation is one of the unsatisfactory features of the system. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES OF EVOLUTION 

(1) It is based on the belief in the indestructibility of matter and 
lie persistence of force Something cannot come out of nothing , 
ind whatever is, has always been Production is only the manifestation 
>f what is already in a latent form and is not a new creation The 
so called beginning of an object is only an event in its history 
Destruction means only change of form, for there can be nothing like 
ibsolute annihilation 

(2) Evolution is conceived as cyclic or periodical That is 
there are periods of evolution and dissolution alternating so that it is 
lot a process of continuous progress in one direction only It would 
ilso seem that dissolution is the normal state, for there is a persistent 
tendency in Prakrit! when in evolution, to revert to that state 

(3j Evolution is here regarded as teleological g what is meant 
is that the whole process reserves a purpose, though it cannot be 
ihscribed as consciously pursued 

(4) Lastly evolution, so far as it is teleological at all, has refer- 
ence to the individual and not to the species Its object is not the 
elevation or improvement of that the later, even at the expense of the 
former, but recurring world experience (bhoga) for the individual or 
bringing about his liberation (apavaaga) from the ties of Samsara 
This is the double aim involved in the evolution of Prakriti ? (What 
does this mean) 

In the state or dissolution, the three Gunas of Prakriti though 
perpetually active, are in perfect equilibrium At the beginning of a 
period of evolution this state ceases and is followed by one in which 
satva predominates It marks the starting point of heterogeneous 
evolution and is called Mahat or buddhi The initial stimulus for 
this alteration is ascribed to the ‘mere presence’ of the Purusa , and 
the possibility of its influencing Prakriti though continuing to be 
passive is illustrated by a magnet attracting iron This is a point 
which i» far from satisfactory In the first plate the Purusa is eternal 
and omnipresent like Prakriti so that the condition determining the 
evolution of the lalter is over fulfilled while its course is supposed to 
be interrupted at intervals by dissolutions To explain the break in 
the course of evolution by the Past Karma of beings, will not do, for 
the Purusa, being really untouched by good or evil, Karma and its, 
effects should be taken to characterize the buddhi and therefore, as 
internal to Prakriti There is the difficulty due to the admission of 
many selves m understanding what exactly is meant bj the presence 
of Purusa — Whether it is of one or of all To assume, as Vijnana 
Bhiksu docs that it refers to the influence of a chief Purusa in each 
Kalpa or cycle of creation would initially be to abandon the atheistic 
position and side with the Yoga Deduction of the b*mg of Prakriti, 
not merely its nature with the aid of reason 

The deduction depends upon two principles which the system 
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(fsujra Pramdhana — Savitarkn n 

Samadhi— Sananda Samadhi— Sasrmta SamS* c Sama dhi— Sawcfiari 
dlu As-nip-agnatha Samadhi -Difrfre n r San i pnena!,n Sama * 
tr ent systems of Yoga-Mantra 
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Yogi — Liya Yoga — Karma Yoga — Bhakti Yoga — Vjbhutis (Miracl- 
es)— Conclusion ) 

Q, 23 Describe the Ashtanga Yoga of PatanjaU clearly 
Discuss the Psychelogical value of the process (GoraUtpur) 
Or 

Explain the eight fold discipline of the Yoga Philosophy 

(Rajasthan) 

Ans The Yogi view of the goal of life means a long course of 
discipline to attain that knowledge which gives liberation The disci 
phne is only briefly referred to in the Saankbya system but it is fully 
described in the sister system of Yoga and it forms as the eight 
Angaas of Yoga 

They are — 1 Yama — self restraint, 2 Niyama — observation 

of certain rules of conduct 3 Aasina — posture, 4 Pranayama— 
Regulation of Breath — Steadying the mind, 7 Dhyana— Contem- 
plation, 8 Samaadhi — Super-conscious state of concentration in the 

Aatma or becoming one with Aatma 

As one has to recognise the different levels of fitness of his dis- 
ciples, a regulated training is found necessary Of the eight Angas, 
the first two are intended to overcome the egoistic impulses in the dis 
ctple by a preliminary purification of the natural impulses These 
lead to detachment (Vairagya) And by constant practice (Abhyaasa) 
a disciple may rise to the next stage of discipline for the specific culti 
vation of the power of mental concentration Aasana, Pranaayama 
and Pratyahara, right and steady posture regulation of breath and 
withdrawal of the senses from their resp ctive objects— are devised to 
secure control of the physical frame with a view to facilitate the con 
trot of the mind D larana and Dhyana the next two states of disci 
phne assist in getting a gradual mastery over the fitful mind In this 
stage the object chosen for meditating upon may be Saguna, t c hav 
ing definite qualities 

In the Saankhya system there is no reference to God or Isvara 
The meditation is upon the eternal truth of the essential Purusha being 
diCfwtcwl from, the PcakriU t c Yvveka When success uv the dual sugft 
is achieved all operations of the internal organ (Antahkarana) are 
suspended and the Purusha returns to itself the disciple then becomes 
a Jibanmukta This is the same stage as that of Sthitjprajnaa or Yog 
yukta described in Bhagvatgtta He remains free from passion and 
all feeling of pain and pleasure may thereafter continue to live upon 
the earth virtually divorced ftom Praknti So far is the Saankhya 
MCW 

Patanjah holds a different view He postulates the existence of 
God or Isvara over and above that of the Purushas God is perfect 
Pumsha and serves as a pattern for worship He re>cmblcs a Guru, 
of Ins abundant mercy sympathises with sufflnns men and help-* them 
in tttanun” spiritual freedom if they only truat him and meditate 
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upon him Thus Patanjah recognises in addition to the strict Yoga 
discipline an alternate e Sukaropaya easier method called BhaUi 
devotion to Ishvara 


ISWARA PRANIDHANA 

By Isvara-Pranidhaana — Surrender to God and communion with 
him a disciple may qualify himself to Samadhi without all the elabo 
rate preparation and discipline detailed above 

Patanjah Yoga sutra describes k oga as Chitiavritmirodha 
control of the functions of the mind This Nirodha or control may 
be effected m different stages by concentration 

SAVITARKA SAMADHI 

1 Savitarka— where the object meditated upon is of the 
gross Mahabhoota having certain qualities for example an idol or a 
picture 

SAVICHAARA SAMAADHI 

2 Savichara— Where the meditation is on a subtler level such 
as meditation of Aahasa which is invisible 

SAANADA SAMAADHI 

3 Sananda— Where the Satvika element in the Buddhi is more 
predominant 

SAASMITA SAMAADHI 

4 Sasrmta— where Satva alone occupies the attention 

These four stages arc described m the Samadhi which is called 
Samprajnata or Sabeeja Samadhi 

SAMPRAJNAATA SAMAADHI 

In Samprajnaata Samadhi the object meditated upon has a form 
end is therefore called Saguna or Sabeeja Samaadhi 
ASAMPRA1NAATA SAMAADHI 

The next hieher stage is called Asamprajnata Samaadhi— medi 
tation without form Absolutely Vairagya is the sole means of it 
Like the fuel in the fire the mind gets gradually extinguished through 
the practice of the Asamprajnaata Samaadhi At an advanced staec 
in this the disciple attains ccr am Vibhutis such ns Ommpotcncy 
But those who do not care e\cn for those and persist m the Samaadhi 
attain the realisation of the highest self This is called kaivalya 
Absoluteness which is the goal of the Yoga philosophy accordme to 
Patanjali Attainment ol Yoga by this method of Samaadhi js 
generally called Rajayoga or Paatanjala Yoga For further mforma 
tion read Patanjah Yoga Sutra Translations are available m almost 
all languages Refer also to Dasgupta s the study of Patanjah Yoga 
and Philosophy and Religion Radhakmbnan s Indian philosophy 
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DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF YOGA 

The Paatanjali Yoga System is the bed rock of many other 
Yougika practices, that are prevailing in this country In the daily 
Sandhyavandana (Morning — Midday— Evening prayers) Assana, 
Praanaayaama Anganyaasa, Karanyaasa touching particular parts of 
the body associating them with different deities — and Dhyaana— medi 
t&tion along with tpe recitation of the mantraas, are derived from the 
Yoga Sampraadaya 


RAAJA YOGA 

Rajayoga which depend* upon enquiry (Vichnra) and discrimi- 
nation (Viveka) is not within the reach of ordinary people 
Mandaadhikaar t e , those who do not have sufficient intellectual 
capacity have recourse to the other methods which are also classed 
under Yoga 

Thus Yogasastra branches off into Hatha Yoga Mantra Yoga, 
Laya Yoga, Karma Yoga and Bh tkti Yoa accord ng to the tempera 
ments, capacity and the tastes of the disciples 

HATHA YOGA 

Hatha Yoga has for its background the Aasnaas and Praanaa- 
yama Two Naadis Ida Pingalaa run along the left and right side of 
the spinal colnmn respectively from their base called Moolaadhaara 
in the sacral region ‘Ha’ is Pingala and is also called Suryanaadi, 
‘Tlia’ is Ida and is rlso called Chandra Naadi ‘Hatha’ is a proper 
control of these two Naadis by regulating inspiration and expiration in 
a suitable manner and by concentrating the mind on the inner Self 
Samaadhi Siddhi is thus obtained This is the ideal of Hatha Yoga 
Hatha Yoga is a step for attainment of Raaja Yoga (Refer Sir John 
Woodrooff s Sepent Power and his other books) 

A very subtle channel extends along the centre of the spinal 
column to the head with an aperture in it called Brahma Randhra’ 
In the Mooladhara there is a pent up energy called the Kundahni 
(Literally coiled up) This energy is set free by Pranayama It rises 
step by step though the Sushumna and the Chakraas and Gran this 
(knots) up to the Brahmarandhra When this happens, the Yogi 
attains illumination 

Six chakras or centres are described 

1 Mooladhara — in the sacral region 

2 Svaadhtstana — a little above m the lumbar region 

3 Mampoora — to the navel 

4 Anaahata — near the heart 

5 Visudha — in the throat and 

6 Aajna opposite to the jnnction of the ejebows. 
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The Sahasraara or the thousand petal centre (Chakra) is situated 
inside the skull and Brahmarandhra is situated within the Sahasrara 
and is connected with Sushumna Throueh the process of meditation, 
the disciple transcends the mind and attains enlightenment 

MANTRA YOGA 

Mantra Yoga deals with the attainment of Samadhi by the reci* 
tation of certain Mantras (Sacred formulas involving Ishtadevatas 
(Special deities such as Siva Naraayaana etc , In invoking deities the 
the disciples perform certain ceremonies and use certain Yantras and 
Diagrams in which certain letters are inscribed Sakti or eternal 
energy is invoked into these letters The power which lies in the 
letters and their combinations m illustrated by a simple example The 
three lettars Ve Dha and Va by themselves mean nothing but when 
they are put together the word becomes a curse Vedhava means a 
widow The utterance of this word by way of addressing a man makes 
him very angry 

On the othei hand the letter Om is specially sacred and it is 
symboheal of Bralnman — the Great it repre ents the whole Universe 
Similarly the symbol Swastika is symbolical of Peace Mantra 
Sastra is full of symols into which power is invoked by the Sadhak 

This is a great science which has to be learnt through a Guru m 
whom the disciple has absolute faith (Sraddha) Many treatises are 
now available which give in great detail the description of Mantras 
and Mudras and so forth They claim supernatural powers of Siddhis 
and a path to Salvation through this method is called Mantra Yoga 

These Mantras and Tantras, and Aagamas, thrived during certain 
periods of Indian History By these practices the Yogis are said to 
be able to ward off certain diseases of the body and also to obtain 
various supernatural powers But in course of time, these powers 
were used by undeserving persons for gross material ends It has 
therefore led them into disruption But these are due to fundamental 
misconceptions of the sci-nce 

LAYA YOGA 

Laya Yoga aims at the merging of the mind in the object medi 
tated upon Bj stopping ail the outlets of the wind and by conceit 
tratmg on the sound audible within one’s ownself, the Sadlnka would 
hear a senes of sounds resembling the Flute Veena, the Venur, the 
Venu, Duodublu etc Concentration on these sounds facilitates fixity 
of the mmd, which in turn enables one to attain Samadhi Siddhi 
This Laya Yoga is based upon the Siddhama that the ultimate oriem 
of the Universe starts with Sabda and Brahman) See Hatha Yogi 
Pradipika 

KARMA YOGA 

Karma Yoga teaches us that if one docs his duties selflessly and 
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properly without expectation of any fruit, he is relieved of all anxieties 
and thereby gets freedom from pain or want Tins is the teaching of 
Bhagavad Gita and will be considered separately (See Geeta Rahasya 
by Balagangadhara Tilah) 

BHAKTI YOGA 

This has been referred to m Paatanjah Yoga under Ishvara 
Pramdhana Bhakti means absolute faith in God and unbounded 
loie. 

“Sarvodharmaan Parityajya maa me kam saranam vraja, 

Ahom twa sar\ a paapebhyo moksha ishyaami Maa Suchah ” 

(Bh GitaCli 18). 

If a Saadhaka has absolute faith in God and surrenders himself 
whole — heartedly to Him, he will be absolutely free from all sms and 
will attain Salvation This is the basis cf Bhakti Yoga This Path to 
salvation is said to be the easiest and is most suitable for Manda- 
dhikaras t e , those who cannot reach the higher intellectual paths of 
Raaja Yoga 


V1BHOOTIES 

Q, . 24 Write a short illustrative note on Vibhooties 

Ans Superhuman powers are aquned by the disciple in the 
Sarnadhi state They are called Siddhies or Vibhooties A Stddha— 
* c , a Yogi who acquires these powers may control the forces of 
nature or miy even transgress its laws Some of the miracles attri- 
buted to Buddha, Jesus Chsist and other saints are due to their yogtc 
powers To them, they are no wonders They themselves do not 
care to perform these magical feats to win disciples and Buddha 
prohibited the performance of such miracles A Yogi who is in quest 
of these magical powers will be tempicd to deviate from the main 
purpose of attaining Moksha Some Hathayogis mistake the acquisi- 
tion of these powers as the end and aim of yoga and are thus degraded 
for ever The Yoga sutras w"irn the disciple to beware of the pitfalls 
and to gorge ahead without being distraced by these Vibhooties 

In the third chapter, Vibhooti Pada is mentioned a list of 
Vibhooties that may be performed by a Yogi by the control application 
of his mind These are not to be compared to the magical feats 
performed by certain Fakirs for amusement and entertainment of the 
people These Yogis belong to a lower plane and really do not 
possess any lusher powers But, those who really possess control 
over Prana or Vital force can, by a concentrated mind defy the law's 
of gravitition and can rise above ground so as to float m the air 
(levitation) Telepathy— seeing things at a distance (Duradarsanam), 
Telephony (Durasravani) are all the results of concentrated mind. 
I lnve known a case of a Yogi transforming a piece of copper wire 
into pure gold and another Yogi transforming a globule of mercury 
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into pure gold There was no cheating in those two cases The gold 
was tested in one case and analysed chemically and found to be very 
pure gold Those who perform such feats do not accept any 
remuneration They are absolutely free from Raga and Dvesha 
There is nothing that they want in this world 

They can transform Pnthvi Bhoota into Aakasa They can 
recast theatomic structure of substances so that a metal is reduced 
to its ultimate components (parts) and by reunion of these parts a new 
substance is re constructed One Yogi who is now Irving it Ellore 
and who for all appearances looks quite like an all ordinary poor 
man exhibited at tiie Ayurvedic Conference hHd an the 30th March, 
1943 certain feats of Yoga, which modern Science cannot explain 

(1) His chest normally measured about 30 inches By mhah 
tion (Puraha) he increased the chest to 44 inches and by exhalation 
(Rechaku) he decreased it from 30 to 16 inches The total variation 
in his chest measurement was 28 inches 

(2) He could stop his pulse absolutely and breath also for some 
minutes He brought all his Vital force into his fists and challenged 
anybody to open them None of us could open them yet he did not 
look very strong His spiritual powers have no comparison with the 
strength of the material body It is Yogabal Read Sir John 
Woodroffe’s ‘ Word as Mtnd Mind as Power ’ 

(3) AH on a sudden he asked the audience “What smell is that ? 
Are you getting any smell of chandan ? Instantly the fragrance of 
chandan began to pour forth from his body People at a distance of 
twenty yards around him could recognise and exclaim that the smell 
of chandan was pervading the whole atmosphere It was there for 
nearly five minutes and disappeared at his will 

(4) A Yogi, quite a young man aged about 28 performed Vajroh 
in the immediate presence of the President of the All India Aayurvedic 
Conference, Lahore, He sucked through the urethra into the blad 
der 40 tolas of mercury without any catlietor or tube He sounded 
a bugle by sucking air into his bladder just one does through the 
mouth or a nostril , the sound of the bugle was heard at the end 
of the hall 

There will be no end if I begin to discrifae the Siddhis of Yogis 
They can stop wild animals by a mere look According to the Yoga 
Sastras one may disappear baddy or enter into another body Refer 
Patanjali Yoga Sutra 3, 39 

While the Yoga Sutras teach that powers that are indirectly 
acquired by the Yogi should be neglected the ordinary man values 
them greatly and fer that reason also he hardly succeeds in acquiring 
these powers 

CONCLUSION 

The fundamental facts necessary for achieving success m spiri- 
tual culture are — 
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(1) Sardda — faith in the efficacy of Concentration. 

(2) Veerya — progressively increased effort or energy arising out 
of that belief. 

(3) Smiriti — capacity to call up the desired object before the 
mind repeatedly by the use of that energy, 

(4) Samadhi — Concentration of the mind on a single object with 
n view to stopping all dispersiveness and lastly, 

(5) Prajna — Insight into the nature of things by concentration. 
Sutra 1.20. 

To these five, we must add (Adhyasa practice) and Vairagya 
(Dispassion or detachment). 

Aayurveda recognises the value of this great science of Yoga 
and expects the physician to use these spiritual powers, in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of diseases. Refer, Charaka sarira Cha. I. V. 
136-142. Ashtaiswaryas or the 8 supernormal powers are described 
here. The relation of mind to pain was discussed. 

"Jnana buddhi pradipena yo navisati tatvavit 
Aaturasyaantaraatraaatmanam na sa rogaansehikitsati” 

(Cha. Vi— IV) 

t e., A learned physician who fails to enter the inner soul of the 
patient with the aid of the brilliant lamp of knowledge and under- 
standing can never (really) treat diseases. 


(HI) 

YOGA PSYCHOLOGY 

YOGA Psychology— Triple barricade of matter— ehittavruthi 
(Fluctuations of minds)— Vasanas (impresions of previous lives)— 
Modifications of mind classified— Vairagya (detachment) and Abhyasa 
(Practice)— Savitarka Samadhi (Reflective Meditation)— Saananda 
Samadhi— Saasmita Samadhi— Asan— Pragdnnatha Samadhi— Antha- 
rayas (Obstacles to Samadlu)— Yama, Niyama— Aasana— 

Praanayaama— Fundamental Traits.) 

Q,i25. The Yoga System is the natural complement of 
practical discipline to achieve the Saanltliya ideal of Kaivalya” 
comment. [Bombay 1959, Karnalal 1965 ) 

Or 

Bring ont the nature of the various levels of mental life 
as expounded by Yoga Philosophy. {Baj 1955) 

Or 

What is the aim of Yoga and how this aim is realised ? 

(B.A. I960, Lucknow) 

Ans. The Yoga system professes to free the soul from the 
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material bondage by laying down a progressive scheme of self- 
realization The mam objective of Yoga Psychology is to lay bare the 
process of thinking in its ethical aspect of progress towards or away 
from that self-illumination which is identical with salvation ; 
incidentally, it has to discuss the difficulties and dingers that beset the 
path of the aspirant after liberation at different stages of progress 
The means u suggests to achieve this summum bonum — Moksha of 
the spirit is to turn the material impediments themselves into weapons 
of attack so that Nature ultimately retires from the field of battle 
By concentration on Nature’s objects, they are subdued and seen 
through 

TRIPLE BARRICADE OF MATTER 

The spirit is enclosed within a triple barricade of matter and 
until all the barriers fall off the soul would remiun in bondage to 
matter 

1 The physical body supplies the gross vestment of spirit, and 
material conforts often pass for spiritual blessings This was the basis 
of the Charvaka philosophy where the soul and the body were identi- 
fied and the existence of a disembodied soul (or even a purely spiritual 
soul) was denied 

2 Then there is the belt of the external sense organs As 
contrasted with the organic sensations mediated by the gross body, 
these bring reports of external objects and fascinate the soul by the 
beauties of diversified Nature The reaction to sensory knowledge is 
effected by means of the organs of action, and this brings in more 
knowledge of the external world and more material pleasures 

3 Then there is the group of internal principles (antahkarana)— 
mind (manas), ego (abamkara) and intelligence (buddhi) — which forms 
the last and the most insidious chain of bondage round the soul 

Thus the Yoga philosophy reiterates the main Upamshadic 
conclusion that the soul must not be identified either with the body or 
with the senses or with the mind or even with the ego and the intelli- 
gence principle, (Buddhi) and that one must penetrate into the inner 
spiritual core after ripping open the “Sheaths” (kosas) of materiality. 

CHITTAVRITHI— (FLUCTUATIONS OF MIND) 

The starting point of the enquiry is constituted by an investi- 
gation into the nature of phenomenal consciousness, which js an 
unceasing flow of cognitive states, using the word, cognition* in its 
most extended sense to include all types of awareness, impulse and 
affection This is called chittavritti, mental modifications or fluctua- 
tions of the mmdstuff, the word chitta be ng a comprehensive 
designation of the collocation of the five vital airs, (Pranas) the 
eleven organs (Indriyas — including the mind proper) and the other 
conditions of knowledge like egoism (ahatnkara) and intelligence 
(buddhi). It roughly corresponds to the western conception of consci- 
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ousness as a stream in which there are both apprehension of objects 
and appropriation by the self of the states of awareness as its own 
It must be remembered that all types of beings are not capable of the 
same type of experience nor do two individuals of the same species 
agree about their mental contents The reason for this is to be sought 
in the law of Kami i which determines what type of embodiment and 
experience is to be expected of any particular soul, when unaided by 
Yogic prolicieny 

VASANAS (IMPRESSIONS OF PREVIOUS LIVES) 

The chitta is not a perfectly uniform pliable stuff— it differs 
from indiv idual, making the task of one easier than that of another 
Past karma has set limits to its capacities, so much so that certain 
types of embodiment are only expiatory m characier without the right 
and the capacity to improve one s lot by personal endeavour, just as 
probably other embodiments are only meant for enjoying the fruits 
of past karmas and are equally devoid of the capacity of improve- 
ment All individuals do not have to begin at the same point on the 
onward path and the same disciplines are not necessary for all to 
bring about spiritual insight The chitta again is differently equipped 
with instinctive cravings in different kinds of beings in accordance with 
the types of their embodiment As beings have been coming and 
goin 8 during the whole period of lheir eternal life, they must have 
many shapes in course of transmieration and a deposit of impressions 
of those different lues is left in the chitta as vasanas These vasanas 
become active according to embodiment, so that a human body is 
never prompted by bovine instincts nor a cow by human impulses 
These vasanas arc eterral m the sense that they are not habits 
memories and dispositions acquired duung the lifetime of the indivi- 
dual nor do they disappear, like these with the cessation of the bod> 
The Yogin has to fight not only against visible enemies but aho against 
individual fees , for in addition to the conscious contents of his mind, 
there are also native tedencies like ialutal introversion and extro- 
version, innate propensities pecuber to deposits (samaskara) of past 
activities of this life It is not enough, therefore, to stop tl e flow of 
conscious states alone, for latent tendencies of different kinds sprout 
up into overt thoughts arc! activities so fong as they are not to taffy 
burnt up by the tue of discriminating knowledge (viveka) When, 
therefore yoga is defined as cluttarnttmirodha (suppression of the 
modifications of the mind stuff) it mu«t be understood not only as the 
stoppage of pre^rtitions but also as the eradication of those potencies 
or latent tedencies that generate new streams of thought and new lines 
of action Much of yocic direction is therefore, aimed at the up- 
rooting of potencies that make for fresh bondage through lapse m 
inhibition Hence the jogin (in Brahmanism, Buddhism ard Jainism) 
is enjoined ro consolidate conquests as well as to attack new outposts 
if lie wishes to attain the condition of a kev ahn of an arhat , the 
different samadhis blumsis or gunasthanaks mark the line of advance 
in spirituality and woe unto him who forgets that positions attained 
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By concentration on Nature’s objects, they are subdued and seen 
through 
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until all the barriers fall off the soul would remian m bondage to 
matter 

1 The physical body supplies the gross vestment of spirit, and 
material conforts often pass foe spiritual blessings This was the basis 
of the Charvaha philosophy where the soul and the body were identi- 
fied and the existence of a disembodied soul (or even a purely spiritual 
soul) was denied, 

2 Then there is the belt of the external sense organs As 
contrasted with the organic sensations mediated by the gross body, 
these bring reports of external objects and fascinate the saul by the 
beauties of diversified Nature The reaction to sensory knowledge is 
effected by means of the organs of action, and this brings in more 
knowledge of the external world and more material pleasures 

3 Then there is the group of internal principles (antabkarana)— 
mind (manas), ego (ahamhara) and intelligence (buddhi) — which forms 
the last and the most insidious chain of bondage round the soul 

Thus the Yoga philosophy reiterates the mam Upmisliadic 
conclusion that the soul must not be identified either with the body or 
with the senses or with the mind or even with the ego and the intelli- 
gence principle, (Buddhi) and that one must penetrate into the inner 
spiritual core after ripping open the “Sheaths'’ (kosas) of materiality. 
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gation into the nature of phenomenal consciousness, which is an 
unceasing flow of cogmtne states, using the word, cognition’ in its 
most extended sense to include all types of awareness, impulse and 
affection This is called clnttavritti, mental modifications or fluctua- 
tions of the mmdsmff, the word chitta beng a comprehensive 
designation of the collocation of the fi\e vital airs, (Pranas) the 
eleven organs (Indnyas — including the mind proper) and the other 
conditions of knowledge like egoism (ahatnkara) and intelligence 
(buddhi), It roughly corresponds to the western conception of consci* 
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ousness as a stream in which there are both apprehension of objects 
and appropriation by the self of the states of awareness as its own 
It must be remembered that all types of beings are not capable of the 
same type of experience nor do two individuals of the same species 
agree about their mental contents The reason for this is to be sought 
in the hw of harm i which determines what type of embodiment and 
experience is to be expected of any particular soul, when unaided by 
Yogic proficieny 

VASANAS (IMPRESSIONS OF PREVIOUS LIVES) 

The chitta is not a perfectly uniform pliable stuff — it differs 
from individual, making the task of one easier than that of another 
Past karma has set limits to its capacities, so much so that certain 
types of embodiment are only expiatory in characier without the right 
and the capacity to improve one’s lot by personal endeavour, just as 
probably other embodiments are only meant for enjoying the fruits 
of past karmas and are equally devoid of the capacity of improve- 
ment All individuals do not have to begin at the same point on the 
onward path and the same disciplines are not necessary for all to 
bring about spiritual insight Tire chitta, again is differently equipped 
with instinctive cravings in different kinds of beings in accordance with 
the types of their embodiment As beings have been coming and 
goin g during the whole period of iheir eternal life, they must have 
many shapes m course of transmigration and a deposit of impressions 
of those different lues is left in the chitta as vasanas These vasanas 
become active according to embodiment, so that a human body is 
never prompted by bovine instincts nor a cow by human impulses 
These vasanas are eternal in the sense that they are not habits 
memories and dispositions acquired during the lifetime of the indivi- 
dual, nor do they disappear, like these with the cessation of the body 
The Yogin has to fight not only against visible enemies but al'O against 
individual fees , for in addition to the conscious contents of his mind, 
there are also native tedencies like latural introversion and extro- 
version, innate propensities pecuher to deposits (virna^kara) of past 
activities of this life It is not enough, therefore, to stop tl e flow of 
conscious states alone, for latent tendencies of different kinds sprout 
up into overt thoughts and activities so long as they are not totally 
burnt up by the tne of discriminating knowledge (vivek a) When, 
therefore, yoga is defined as chittarnttinirodha (suppression of the 
modification* of the mind stuff), it must be understood not only as the 
stoppage of presentations but also as the eradication of those potencies 
or latent tedencies that generate new streams of thought and new lines 
of action Much of yocic direction is, therefore, aimed at the up- 
rooting of potencies that make for fresh bondage through lapse m 
inhibition Hence the yogin (m Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism) 
is enjoined ro consolidate conquests as well as to attack new outposts 
ifhe wishes to attain the condition of a kevahn of an arhat , the 
different samadhis, blumsis or gunasthanaks mark the line of advance 
m spirituality and woe unto him who forgets that positions attained 
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with arduousness 
to make no effort 
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to advance is the surest way to court retreat 


MODIFICATIONS OF MIND 

Scales 26 ' Wri ‘ e Sh ° rt n °" s on ^e kinds of mental modi- 

A (Agra 1950) 
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VAIRAAGYA (DETACHMENT), ABHYASA (PRACTICE) 
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fashion Every phenomenal cognition implies three factors, namely 
the knovver (grehitn), the process of knowledge (grahana) and the 
object to be knov n (grahya) — a trinity which noumenal knowledge 
wholly transcends The chitta or mind stuff has a tendency to identify 
itself with the object which it cognises when its fluctuations arc 
weakened ; if its activities were absolute m character, then there would 
be no possibility either of improvement or of final liberation Hence 
the importance of fixing the mind stuff upon the right object, for, 
what a mind thinks it tends to become 


SAVITARKA SAMADHI (CONTEMPLATIVE MEDITATION) 

Q, 27 Describe the nature and forms of Samadhi and 
the necessary discipline for attaining it, according to Yoga. 

(Poona 1950) 
Or 

"Write short notes on forms of Samadhis. 


Ans It has already been remarked that the path to liberation 
lies through the fields of nature herself— that soul uses the phenomena 
of Nature themselves to conquer her finally The process of conquest 
consists in the different kinds of know ledge in the chitta corresponding 
to the different kinds of Nature’s manifestations Thus the ordinary 
mind is filled with contemplations of the grosser aspects of Nature— 
the products of the mahabhuias which Praknti evolves last Using a 
word which is common with Buddhism but not entering into such 
niceties of distinction as Buddhism does regarding the different kinds 
of intellection (kano, chitta, vedna, vynana, samjna, etc ), the Yoga 
calls this stage of knowledge savitarka, samadhi— here the mind 
synthesizes its impressions and ideas into the percept of a gross 
object like a cow or a jar and keeps itself fixed thereon In this stage 
all the dements of perceptual knowledge, namely the sound (Sabda) or 
the name (the meaning) (artha) conveyed to the mind and the actual 
object (vastu) are all rolled up together so that the experience is as 
much as a physical fact The duality of subject and objeet is, m its 
full significance, present in this cognition and the mind does not rise 
here above the relativity which all concrete knowledge implies, the 
knowledge of one object being dependent upon a contrast with that of 
others Now this gross cognition can be superseded either in respect 
of the objective content or that of the elements involved Thus when 
the three dements of sound (in the case of auditory cognition), mean- 
ing and object intended are reduced to the last, , when the mind 
understands the nature of objects in direct fashion without the help of 
words or psychical doubles, vve reach the stage of mrvdarka (indeter- 
minate Samadhi) Words often tend to conceal the real nature of 
on object and also to produce the illusion of a sensible contest (as in 
the case of negative word)’ when the mental state called vikalpa 
follows It is necessary to raise above the complication of knowledge 
by verbal and meaning factors and to get a direct unverbahzed know- 
ledge of things, such as is profse>sed by babes and deaf mutes , when 
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this is accomplished the savitarka stage is superseded by the mrvilarka 
stage and knowledge about things is transcended in a direct acquaio 
tan ce with them 

But the >ogm must go beyond the stage of gross contact 
altogether and try to grasp the subtle elements of Nature (tanmatras) 
m their true essence 

SAVICHARA SAMADHI (REFLECTIVE MEDITATION) 

The two stages here are respectively called Savichara and Nitvi 
chara, reflective and super reflective in contrast with Savitarka and 
mrvitarka contemplative (or deliberative) and super contemplative, 
because while the latter types deal with objects whose existence is a 
matter of ordinary experience the former type deals with objects 
whose existence can only be indirectly proved so far as ordinary minds 
are concerned It is claimed however that the yogms are liable to 
know even these subtle things directly after they have acquired certain 
powers by the practice of meditation 

In saviclnra samadht the yogin acquires the power of knowing 
such subtle things as atoms, space, time, air pranamanas by direct 
experience 

The obstacles that prevent the grasp of subtle and supersensible 
things m the case of ordinary men do not operate in the case of the 
yogins 

To a yogin both the gross and subtle are matters of direct know 
ledge, although to the ordinary individual the one is sensed and the 
other inferred In the mrvichara stage the yogin gains a direct non 
conceptual non verbalized knowledge of these subtle things 

SAANANDA SAMAADHI 

But even this stage is transcended when the yogin passes on to 
the saananda stage In saananda simadhi as Vachaspati Misra holds 
there is an identification with the grahana or means of knowledge just 
as in savitarka and savichara saimdhi there is an identification with 
the grahya or objects of knowledge 

SAASMITA SAMAADH’ 

But the yogin can go further He may transcend both the 
object and the process of thought and fix his attention on the con 
sciousness of self itself We have already seen that this self conscious 
ness is only phenomenal for here there is a reflecnon of the Purusha 
in the Janus — like buddhi whereby an illusory self sense is generated 
in the first evolute of Praknti namely, buddhi or mahat Nature is 
so transparent m buddhi, owirg to the preponderance of the element 
ofsatua that the self has great difficulty in dissociating itself from 
the consciousness of self the I from the ‘me The transcendental 
self from the phenomenal ego Budd> 1 and ahamhara are the two 
principles which closely operate together in producing individual 
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centres of cognition, affection and conation and although they require 
the help of the sense-organs to come into contact with the external 
'world, they are sufficient by themselves to generate, or at least to con- 
serve, a sense of private ownership of ideas and actions. Buddhi, like 
the nous in Plotinus supplies the principle of intelligibility to Prakriti 
which, like the One or Being of Plotinus, would remain unmamfested 
avyakta) without its aid. But intelligibility in general becomes parti- 
cularized through ahamkara or ego-making principle, which canalizes 
ntelligibility into individual channels and lays the foundation of perso- 
lal ownership. 

In the samadhi the self concentrates on the sense or personal 
cognition and effort, to transcend that stage also. I. It discovers that 
‘he sense of personal identity is also phenomenal and depends upon 
be comprehence of Prakriti and Purusha — the former supplying buddhi 
md chamatkara that medium in which alone Purusha could produce an 
image of itseff and a sense of personal identity. But this is the stage 
lardest to overcome, for here, the identity with the real self is so close 
that most people stop here, thinking that the final stage has been 
attained. 

As a matter of fact, the Yogasutra refers to two classes of beings 
the videhalinas and the prakritiVinas— both belonging to the bhava- 
pratyaya class or the class of beings who are born without organic 
encumbrances like our own, (gods etc.) and possessing a natural capa- 
city to know themselves if they would shake off the little ignorance 
that keeps them from salvation. # 2. The yogin is an upayapratyaya 
or one who has acquired his discriminative knowledge by adopting 
proper means ; 3. but he is not in any way inferior to the above two 
classes of beings, for he can win his salvation by going beyond the 
stages of saananda and saasmita samadhis in which these classes are 
held fast. 

It is not enough to renounce the world or practise austerities— 
the yogin must gain complete insight into the distinction between his 
self and the phenomena of the physical world and thereby win his 
freedom. 


ASAMPRAJNATA SAMAADHI 
(Meditation without Form) 

We now pass on to Asamprajnata Samadld or concentration 
where the object has become reduced to mere disposition (samskara) 
and where, therefore, knowledge involving the duality of subject and 
object has ceased. 

A DEAD MAN AND A YOGI COMPARED 

The distinction between a dead man and a man who has entered 
in samadhi, on the cessation, of perception, and sensation, is that in 
the latter bodily karma, vocal karma and mental karma cease and be- 
come quieted, but vitality does not depart. The natural heat does not 
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subside and the senses do notbreak up in the former ease 

(The Yogi’s power of adaptation (» e ,) the continuous adjust- 
men! of internal relations to external relations, is extraordinary 
There is a greater conservation of energy in the Yogi This is the 
result, not of unconsciousness, but it is due to his super consciousness, 
rather to an extra care taken by the Yogi in his Samadhi state 

The Yogi is m fact a higher being Ordinary man is compara 
lively more primitive, just as a quadruped is more primitive when 
compared to man and the Amoeba is more primitive than the qua 
druped The development of heat-regulating and other mechanisms is 
superhuman in the Yogi The body temperature and other adjustments 
to environment are maintained at his will He can bring back his con 
sciousncss at a definite time (Samkalpa Mitra), which shows that there 
is some sort of consciousness throughout 


OBSTACLES TO SAMADHI 

Q, 28 Write short notes on mental distractions given 
in Yogasutras 

Ans The obstacles to concentration were classified under 
different heads — 

(1) Vyadhi— Sickness 

It was laid down that all the constituents of the body, the secrc 
tions and the sense organs were to be kept in proper order before yoga 
could be satisfactorily practised In later Yoga works, like the Hatha 
yogapradipika, it was mentioned in fact that yoga itself kept the body 
in a haalthy condition Various indications about the progress oi 
the mind towards yoga were found in the proper functioning of the 
different systems of the body In the Hathayogn minute prescriptions 
about ridding the body of all impurities were laid down, anu the 
results attained \ ere heightened sensibility, increased control over the 
activities of the body (including leviation, immersion m solids, walking 
over fluids, etc ) and even the power of voluntary death Conti 
nence and restraint of various kinds were as much in the interest oi 
the body as of the mind and were accordingly prescribed Oter 
indulgence and improper diet were tabooed for the same reason and 
fasting and austerities, in so far as they did not endanger life, "ere 
recommended ’ When yoga is established the powers of clairvoyance, 
clairaudience, etc are obtained, and also the knowledge of pash 
distant and future things In one word the absence of bodily 
infirmity would include the disappearance of all those impediments 
that limit the operations of the mind in tune and space on account o* 
bodily defects, diseases and decays Concentration cannot tbnve 
when the body refuses to act as a pliant tool in the hands of the 
yogm’s mind and sets up organic disturbances How, for instance is 
a yogtn to assume a fixed seat or posture when he is in a delirious 
condition ? 
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{ 2 ) Aalsaya : — Listlessness, idleness, or lassitude ; (3) Styana — 
.angour. 

Closely related to infirmity is the heaviness of the body due to 
lie preponderance of phlegm, or of the mind-stuff on account of the %' 
ireponderance of the tamas dement. When the mind is unwilling to t 
tir, then it is a case of idleness ; but when it is unable to stir, then it 
5 a case of langour (styana). 3. So it is not enough to possess the 
opacity of concentration — one must actually will to exercise that 
apacity. A yogin may fail for lack of drive just as he may fail for 
ack of energy. 

(4) Samsaya — Doubt ; (5) Pramada— heedlessness. 

It is not enough to possess the will and the energy to achieve 
oncintration ; one must also hold fast to a single object and perse- 
'er in the attempt to grasp it completely. The lack of definiteness 
;ives us doubt (samsya), where the mind is assailed with alternative 
houghts and the necessary faith in the sole efficacy of the ideal is 
absent. 

Hsadlessness (pramida) is lack of reflection upon the means 
)f attaining concentration ; here there is no doubt about the object 
jf knowledge, but steps are not taken to bring about the concentra- 
ion by the adoption of appropriate means. 

FAILURE AND INSTABILITY - IN ATTENTION 

It was found, however, that in spite of their willingness and 
application some could not attain a particular level of concentration. 
These could not make any progress in their spiritual quest. It is 
possibly due to congenital impediments or subconscious opposition. 

In its comprehensive scheme the Yoga system repeatedly draws 
attention 1 o the necessity of taking the residues of our past thoughts 
and actions in to consideration and we may very well suppose that 
the past takes its vengance on the present by obstructing progress. 

It may so happen, however, that a position is won with effort, 
but very soon it is lost again. It is not enough to secure an advance— 
it is necessary to retain it also. In spiritual matters, not to advance 
is to recede ; and so effort is necessary to go beyond them. The 
tendency to slide back to an inferior position, which does not require 
much effort to retain it, is a danger which always besets the path of 
the spiritual aspirant. Hence continual effort is needed to keep up 
one’s attainments in the spiritual domain. A yogin should never be 
satisfied with anything less than total suppression of the modifications 
of the minds tuff, or even the intermediate stages attained would slip 
out of his grasp. 

(6) Avirati — Worldiness, (7) Bhranti’Darsana— Erroneous per- 
ception. 

One of the gravest impediments is moral defect in the shape of 
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(2) Aalsaya : — Listlessness, idleness, or lassitude ; (3) Styana — 
Langour. 

Closely related to infirmity is the heaviness of the body due to 
the preponderance of phlegm, or of the miDd-stufF on account of the £ 
preponderance of the tamas element. When the mind is unwilling to 1 
stir, then it is a case of idleness ; but when it is unable to stir, then it 
is a case of langour (styana). 3. So it is not enough to possess the 
capacity of concentration — one must actually will to exercise that 
capacity. A yogin may fail for lack of drive just as he may fail for 
lack of energy. 

(4) Samsaya— Doubt ; (5) Pramada— heedlessness. 

Tt is not enough to possess the will and the energy to achieve 
concentration ; one must also hold fast to a single object and perse- 
ver in the attempt to grasp it completely. The hek of definiteness 
gives us doubt (samsya), where the mind is assailed with alternative 
thoughts and the necessary faith in the sole efficacy of the ideal is 
absent. 

Headlessness (pramada) is lack of reflection upon the means 
if attaining concentration ; here there is no doubt about the object 
if knowledge, but steps are not taken to bring about the concentra- 
ion by the adoption of appropriate means. 

FAILURE AND INSTABILITY IN ATTENTION 

It was found, however, that in spite of their willingness and 
application some could not attain a particular lev. el of concentration. 
These could not make any progress in their spiritual quest. It is 
possibly due to congenital impediments or subconscious opposition. 
In its comprehensive scheme the Yoga system repeatedly draws 
attention to the necessity of taking the residues of our past thoughts 
and actions in to consideration and we may very well suppose that 
the past takes its vengance on the present by obstructing progress. 

It may so happen, however, that a position is won with effort, 
but very soon it is lost again. It is not enough to secure an advance— 
it is necessary to retain it also. In spiritual matters, not to advance 
is to recede ; and so effort is necessary to go beyond them. The 
tendency to slide back to an inferior position, which does not require 
much effort to retain it, is a danger which always besets the path of 
the spiritual aspirant. Hence continual effort is needed to keep up 
one's attainments in the spiritual domain. A yogin should never be 
satisfied with anything less than total suppression of the modifications 
of the mindstuff, or even the intermediate stages attained would slip 
out of his grasp. 

(6) Asirati — Wo rid mess, (7) Bhranti Darsana — Erroneous per- 
ception. 

One of the grasest impediments is moral defect in the shape o: 
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greed or addiction to objects of sense If the purpose of yoga is to 
draw the mind away from thoughts and impulses leading to the recog- 
nition of the material world in the interest of the spirit, it is obvious 
that excessive fondness for the world of sensibility would obstruct 
the effort to detach one-self from empirical thinking The yogin must 
therefore cultivate not only a habit of thought but also a habit ol 
action corducive to the attainment of the maximum spiritual height 
He must control his feelings as well as his thoughts and actions Sc 
long as the desire to enjoy persists, no amount of intellectual effort 
to fix the mmd on higher things would succeed , and as vairagyaoi 
dispassion will not thrive under such a condition of worldly attach 
ment, the suppression of the mental states would not be brought 
about 


(8) AJabdha Bhumikatwam — Failure to attain concentration 

(9) Anavastitatwam — Inability to keep it when attained 

Hence the root-cause of all distraction must be eradicated bj 
cultivating true knowledge and abolishing all false or illusory know 
ledge Without an adequate knowledge of the principle of reality unc 
the distinction between self and not-sclf all effort to get rid of menta 
fluctuations would be futile. Hence we come back to the old position 
that at the root of all distraction stands man’s imperfect knowledge 
and so the removal of distraction and the removal of ignorance are 
one and the same problem Many have failed to obtain salvation 
because they mistook the acquisition of certain powers or the appear- 
ance of certain mental conditions as the attainment of samadhi 
Many have also been tempted to deviate from the main purpose of 
attaining isolation by their quest of magical powers (vibhooties) , and 
many have transferred their attention from the end to the means, as 
when they perfected the technique of bodily control, c ff hathayogms 
of later limes, but desisted from the attempt to know themselves 
The Yoga Sutra warns the learner to beware of these pitfalls and to 
forge ahead with the proper objective without being detracted by 
irrelevant considerations 

In addition to the nine distractions mentioned above namely, (I) 
Vyadhi — sickness, (2) Aalasya — hstlessness, (3) Styana — hngcur, 
(4) Samsaya — doubt, (5) Pramada — heedlessness, (6) A\ irati- — ' worldli- 
ncs% (7) Bhranti Darasana — erroneous perception, (8) Alabdha Bhuiru 
katw am— failure to attain a particular stage of concentration and 
(9) Anavastitatwam— inability to keep it when attained, the Yogasutra 
refers to certain other obstacles to concentration These are («) P jm 
proceeding from the mind itself, from the exiernal world and from 
the pods, ('») despondency owing to the non fulfilment of desires (the 
passions being included within pain), (e) unsteadiness of the body, 
and (iif) breathing (inspiration jnd expiration) They accompany the 
dis ructions proper and disappear when the mind-stuff is concentrated. 

New each kind of distraction is to be met with an antidote of 
ttsown If bodily infirmitv, unsteadiness of the limbs and breathing 
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upset the mind and render concentration difficult or impossible, these 
must be controlled and eradicated, For instance, cleanliness (Saucha) 
of the body, as of the mind, is necessary for concentration 


YOGANGAS 
(Helps to Yoga) 

Q, 29 Write short notes on Yogangas 
Or 

Write a critical note on the eight fold path of Yoga as a 
method of liberation 

{Bombay 1961 , 19 59, Raj 2955, 2955 Mysore 1962, Baroda 19G3, 
Oujrat 1964, Karnaiak 1961, 1965 Gorakhpur 1962 , Jodhpur 1965) 

Ans There are eight methods of discipline which help the 
Yogi in his practice They are called Yogangas 

They arc jama or ‘‘'elf restraint , ‘niyama’ or ‘observance’, asana 
or ‘posture’, ‘pranayama’ or ‘regulation of breath’, ‘pratya hara or 
‘withdraw!’ of the senses, dharana or steadying the mind, dhyana or 
contemplation and saondhi or meditative trance The aim of this 
discipline is to assist man in the ascent from the narrow view conge- 
nital to him to the larger vision which brings freedom with it A 
characteristic feature of it is the gradation in the training which it 
prescribes It recognises different levels of fitness in the disciples and 
regulates the training accordingly It does not aim at extirpating 
evil propensities all at once Another noteworthy feature of the same 
is that it is based upon the psjchologically sound principle that vice 
is not overcome b> attempting to repress it directly, but b> sedulously 
practicing the contrary virtue which will eventually supplant it This 
eight fold discipline may be divided into two stages 
YAM A 

(t) The first concerned with the neht direction of the will and 
represents the attainment of the good as distinguished from the true 
The need for chanty and humility in our dealings with others is 
ttnph&racd The dreuptottt vn the present stage vs desvsed to develop 
this unselfish side in men’s character More particularly, it relates to 
the acquirement of virtues comprised in the first two angas of yogic 
dtsciplme, namely yama and niyama The former is negative and 
consists of non injury (ahimsa), truth-speaking (satya) abstention, 
from stealing or misappropriation of other’s property (asteva) celibacy 
(brahmacharja) and disowning of possession (apangraha) 

NIYAMA 

The latter is positive and includes puntj (saucha), contentment 
(santosha) right aspiration (tapas) study (svadhvaja) and devotion to 
God (Iswarapramdhana) 

These together niav be described as the ten commandments of 
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the Saankhya-Yoga It is on this pre eminently moral foundation that 
any spiritual training shouldrest, if it is to be fruitful and not on the 
mere cultivation of the intellect Without such a foundation, there 
is no possibility of salvation , and he who lays that foundation firmly 
even though he may stop short at that, may be taken to have achieved 
much The keyword to this discipline however is impersonality 
(Vairagya) 

Thoughts of injury, deceit, unlawful gain sex and greed lose the 
soul from object to object and keep up the stream of thought and 
activity It is very necessary for the yogin to control these wild 
propensities of the mind by cultivating the abo\e mentioned habits of 
non injury (ahimsa) truthfulness (satya) non stealing (asieya) continence 
(brahmacharya) and non-acceptance of gift (apangraha) ard aho 
contentment (Santosh ) 

So long as mcnUl control does not include these in their widest 
denotation, the mind is sure to go after things of the world and to pile 
up the fruits of unholy action Hence the sage must cultivate the 
habit of putting himself in the position of his intended victims and in 
this way get rid of unsocial, pen crse and immoral thoughts As an 
example we are told to rejoice at the happiness of others, maitn, to 
pity those in distress (karuna), to take delight at the virtuous deeds of 
our fellowmen (mudita) and to practise indifference towards the vicious 
(upeksha) it is only thus that one can get rid of jealousy at the 
material and <p ritual advancement of others' hatred and anger towards 
sinners and indifference towards the poor The main object of all men- 
tal discipline is to uproot all dispositions that have a tendency to sprout 
into overt thoughts and aspirations If we could establish a sufficient 
amount of disposition towards restriction of mental states the mass of 
disposition towards emergence of states tends to dissolve and the mental 
states become gradually restrained with the development of the power 
of restriction But the Yogasutra takes care to point out that a 
good disposition is as bad as a bad disposition in so far as the ultimate 
object of Yoga is concerned , for dispositions form a kind of residual 
mental existence altogether When presentations and dispositions 
Jose ihcir difference, when the past, the present and the future are not 
distinguished, when the intensity of m-ntal states does not vary and 
qualitative changes dis ippear altogether from consciousness, then and 
then only can the Yogin be said to have almost attained his object 
Singleness of intent (ekagrata) is the nearest approximation to this 
condition and so the cultivation of a disposition of monsideism is 
essential for the destruction of that tendency towards dispersiveness 
which makes for mental flow and spiritual bondage 

ASSANAS 

Then atrin the >ogm must learn to control his limbs — he must 
try to sit straight like the trunk of a tree (sthana) with the spine, the 
neck and the head in one fine, and assume certain postures (asanas) 
that are favourable to concentration For the same reason it could 
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not recommend the practice of the eighty-four asms of Hathayoga, 
for many of these would have contravened the Yoga ideals of asanas 
as steady and easy in character. Nevertheless the Vyasabhashya 
mentions a few, showing that many of the forms were well known and 
modelled on the postures of different types of animals 

MUDRAS AND NYASA 

The Yoga Sutra knows nothing of the later prescriptions about 
mudra (pose of fingers, hands or body) and nyasa (touching the 
various parts of the body) which came in rhe wake of Tantrihism and 
theism The nyasa in which the different muscles of the body are 
brought into exercise by rotation looks almost like a physical drill ; 
but the idea that the whole body becomes suffused with divine energy 
and the devotee becomes one with his god saves it from degeneration 
into a mere physical exercise and invests it with a deep spiritual sigmfi 
crnce The mudras, however cannot be so easily spiritualized and were 
probably magical symbols in their original form and were later on 
invested with esoteric meaning The Yoga Sutra which believed in 
immobility could not consistently advocate the use of these modes of 
moving the body lest they should disturb the attention 

PRANAYAMA 

The Yoga Sutra, however recommends the practice of controlled 
breathing (pranayama) with the ultimate object of suspending it for 
as long a period as possible The breathing both m and out, 
should be over as small an area as possible , its number should be 
diminished, and its duration shQutd be expanded In this way the body 
will breathe as few a number of times as possible and in a gradually 
shallow manner till it is able to hold the breath for a fairly long 
period with any risk of asphyxiation That the autonomic system 
could be controlled through the slender connection with the nervous 
system was a great discovery of the Yoga system and it still retains 
its title to »hc sole possession of the techinque to bring that about 
The Tantnka system developed at the same time a method of controll- 
ing the different plexuses (shatchakra) and indulged in phjsiological 
speculations suited to the purpose , but the Yogasutra limited itself 
almost entirely to the practice of breathing and laid down the suspen- 
sion of breath as the objective of all spiritual aspirants The idea that 
controlled breathing cleanses the system and that the elements of the 
body are thereby rid of all impurities (bhutasuddhi) came later . 
originally breath was controlled because it disturbed the attention and 
because the control of breath not only made the mind attentive but 
also scoured away the karma that veiled discriminative knowledge 
Still even ra the Yogasutra an exaggerated importance given to breath 
control for purposes of concentration and ultimate salvation is notice- 
able This may be reminiscent of the Upanishadic view that man is 
continually offering sacrifices to the gods through breathing (called 
Pratardana sacrifices after King Pratardana who taught this doctrine) 
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not recommend the practice of the eighty -four asans of Hathayoga, 
for many of these would have contravened the Yoga ideals of asanas 
as steady and easy in character. Nevertheless the Vyasabhashya 
mentions a few, showing that many of the forms were well known and 
modelled on the postures of different types of animals 
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The Yoga Sutra knows nothing of the later prescriptions about 
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and the de\otee becomes one with his god saves it from degeneration 
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probably magical symbols in their original form and were later on 
invested with esoteric meaning The Yoga Sutra which believed in 
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moving the body lest they should disturb the attention. 
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breathing (pranayama) with the ultimate object of suspending it for 
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will breathe as few a number of times as possible and in a gradually 
shallow manner till it is able to hold the breath for a fairly long 
period with any risk of asphyxiation That the autonomic system 
could be controlled through the slender connection with the nervous 
system was a great discovery of the Yoga system and it still retains 
its title to *he sole possession of the tcchinque to bring that about 
The Tantrika system developed at the same time a method of controll- 
ing the different plexuses (shatchakra) and indulged in phjsiological 
speculations suited to the purpose , but the Yogasutra limited itself 
almost entirely to the practice of breathing and laid down the suspen- 
sion of breath as the objective of all spiritual aspirants The idea that 
controlled breathing cleanses the system and that the elements of the 
body are thereby rid of all impurities (bhutasuddhi) came later . 
originally breath was controlled because it disturbed the attention and 
because the control of breath not only made the mind attentive but 
also scoured away the karma that veiled discriminative knowledge 
Still even in the Yogasutra an exaggerated importance given to breath 
control for purposes of concentration and ultimate salvation is notice- 
able This may be reminiscent of the Upamshadic view that man is 
continually offenne sacrifices to the gods throuch breathtng (called 
Pratardana sacrifices after King Pratardana who taught this doctrine) 
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3 and that all the scriptures were breathed out by the Absolute 
Being 

In fact, in later literature we are told tint when inhaling a man 
takes the sound sah and when exhaling he emits the sound ham and 
m this way he is unwittingly repeating the formula (ajapa japa), that 
the jivatman is identical with the Panmatman (so ham He, 1 am) 
without intermission That the regulation of breath had a thera- 
peutic effect on the bodily system md increased the beauty and 
longevity of the persons practising it was not the primary motive of 
pranayama in the Yogasutra ilthough perfection of body (kajasam- 
pad), including beauty, grace power and compactness of the 
thudcrbolt) was regarded there also, as a supernormal power (vibhuti) 
acquired by the yogin in the course of Jus progress towards concen- 
tration 

It is interesting to note lhat austerities (tapas) play a very small 
part in the Yogasutra, although they are regarded as a form of Yoga 
(kriyayoga) and form one of the five observances (myama) This 
is an index of the attitude towards modification of the flesh practised 
much more widely at an earlier time. Similarly, the Vcdic sacrifice 
(yajna) practically disappears ns a mode of spiritual progress, although 
the Bhagvad Gita admitted its utility even when it depreciated its 
value It is likely that the Yoga shared with the Sankhyn an 
abhorrence of sacrificial cruelty and readily adopted the Buddhistic 
nnd Jatna prescription of non injury (nhtmaa) as the cardinal tenet of 
spiritual emancipation B-sides after castigating bodily move- 
ment ns an impediment to concentration, it could not logically back 
the Vedic made of attaining liberation, for, sacrifices involved a lot of 
manipulation and movement On the other hand, the Upamshadic 
formula of ‘om’ as the mystic syllable par excellence proved attractive 
because its monotonous repetition had the effect of bring ng about 
concentration if not stoppage, of thought so it was made the subject 
of meditation nnd was also regarded as the most natural expression 
for the Isvarn The Yogasutra discovered tint the most intimate 
nature of the attentive process was the control of the body nnd that 
attention was more a function than n producer of bodily adjustment 

PRATYAHARA 

But mere bodily control is ‘not enough to bring about the 
cessation of the mental process The senses are assailing the soul 
through the operations of the buddlu, and unless the mind withdraws 
from the senses or unless the senses are otherwise rendered 
inoperative the disturbance to the soul will continue Hence the 
practice of withdrawal (pratyahara) of the senses must be resorted to 
The Yoga system does not recommend the plucking out of any 
sense if lhat were possible, nor does it advise mutilation of any organ 
or action , for unless the thoughts are controlled, the mere dis 
appearance of any sense organ will not smooth the path to salvation 
when the organs of sense cease to connect themselves with their 
proper objects they mutate the mind stuff its<*lf which is not in direct 
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eontact with the objects and is natuarally undifferentiated in respect 
of its contents. There was some difference of opinion, it seems 
about the exact meaning of the term ‘mastery of the organs* but all 
agreed that complete mastery was synonymous with singleness of 
intent followed by loss of interest in objects of sense, whether this 
itself was or was not followed by the disappearance of the panorama 
of the external world. In fact, insight and detachment are 
synonymous so far as objects of sense are concerned, and the whole 
yogic prescription can be put in the formula ‘Contemplate, concentrate 
and conquer.’ In the second and third books of the Yogasutra we 
are told of the various powers (vibhutis) that are acquired by 
concentrating on this or that object. While to the novice these 
powers prove intoxicating and he revels in their practice, the adept 
is advised to treat them as mere signs of the development of the spirit 
and to pass on to the stage of conquest of the organs of sense. It is 
not enough to know the things of the world in all space and time or 
to acquire various perfections (siddhis) that enable one to dominate 
the objects as one pleases. It is necessary to transcend that stage 
altogether and to realize the essential non-spiritual character of 
the world of matter. This is achieved by loss of interest in worldly 
things consequent on the mastery of the senses. The mutability of 
mind is most dependent on the presentation, and restriction of these is 
the first step towards realizing the cessation of mental states. 
Representations depend on presentations and presentations depend 
upon the interests of life. Ultimately, therefore, knowledge becomes 
amoral problem, for people, know, in order to act in the world, for 
purposes of self-aggrandizement and enjoyment. 

VAIRAGYA 

How then is interest in the world to be abated ? It is by 
concentrating on the abominable aspect of the attractive thing of the 
world. Here, for instance, is the specimen from Buddhism about 
the type of thought that one ought to indulge in if one wishes to avoid 
being attracted by physical beauty : 

“For, as the body when dead is repulsive, so is it also when 
alive ; but on account of the concealment afforded by an adventitious 
adornment its repulsiveness escapes notice. The body is in a 
collection of over three hundred bones, and is framed into a whole 
by means of one hundred and eighty joints. It is held together by 
nine hundred tendons, and over-laid by nine hundred muscles, and 
has an outside envelope or moist cuticle covered by an epidermis full 
of pores, through which there is an incessant oozing and trickling, as 
if from a kettle of fat. It is a prey to vermin, the seat of disease, and 
subject to all manner of miseries. Through its nine apertures it is 
always discharging matter like a ripe boil. Matter is secreted from 
the two eyes, wax from the cars, snot from the nostrils, and from the 
mouth issue food, phlegm, and from the two lower orifices of the 
body faeces and urine, while from the ninety nine thousand pores of 
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the skin an unclean sweat exudes, attracting black flics and other 
insects 

"Accordingly, it js on account of the concealment afforded by 
this adventitious adornment that people fail to recognize the essential 
repulsiveness of their bodies and that men find pleasure in woman, 
and women in men In reality, however there is not the smallest 
just reason for being pleased A proof of this is the fact that when 
any part of the body becomes detached as for instance the hair of the 
body, nails, teeth phlegm snot, faeces or urine people are unwilling 
so much as to touch it, and arc distressed at, ashamed of and loathe it. 
But in respect of what remains though tint is likewise repulsive, yet 
men are so wrapped in blindness and infatuated by a pas>»onate fond- 
ness for their own selves that they blieve it to be something desirable, 
lovely, lasting, pleasant and an ego ” 

Here is the same theme treated in earlier literature 

Just as if, O priests, there were a double mouthed vessel full of 
various sorts of gram to wit, sah rice, common paddy, beans, pulse, 
sesame and husked rice and some intelligent man were to open it and 
consider its contents saying ‘This is sah rice, this is common paddy, 
these are beans, this is sesame, this in husked rice* in exactly the same 
way, O priests a priest considers this body upwards from the soles of 
the feet and downwards from the crown of the head, enclosed by skin 
and full of manner of uncleanhness, saying “There is in this body hair 
of the head, hair of the body, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, smew, bone 
marrow of the bones, heart, liver, pleura, spleen, intestines, mesen 
tery stomach, faeces, bile, phlegm pus, blood, sweat, fat, tears, lymph, 
saliva snot, synovial fluid and urine. 

Let us continue the theme a bit more in order to show the final 
attitude towards the things of sense 

“Just as a man might have a wife beloved, delightful, and 
charming from whom he could not bear to be separated for a moment 
and on whom he exessively do ed If he then were to see that woman 
standing or sitting in company with another min, talking and joking 
with him, he would be angry and displeased and experience bitter 
grief But if subsequently he were to discover that she had been 
guilty of a fiult, he would lose all desire for her and let her go, and 
no longer look on her as ‘mine’ From that time on, whenever he 
might see her eneaged with anv one else, he would not be angry or 
grieved but simply indifferent and neutral In exactly the same way 
the ascetic by grasping the constituents of being with the reflective 
insight becomes desirous of being released from them and perceiving 
‘none of them worthy of being deemed *T or ‘mine’ he abandons 
alt fear and joy in regard to them and becomes indifferent and neutral 
When he has learnt and perceived this, his mind draw a m contracts, 
and shrinks away from the three modes of existence, the four species 
of being, the five destinies m rebirth, the seven stages of consciousness, 
the nine grades of being and does not spread out, and only indiffer- 
ence or disgust abides 
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Once jt is recognised that the soul is different from matter in all its 
forms, unconscious and pseudo psychical, there will be no indication 
to attend to the objects of Nature or indulge in any hind of thinking, 
feeling or action The soul is above all opposite modes of awareness 
(dvandatita) and relativity of subject and object It is non modifiable 
(apannamin) and in it thinking and being coincide 

FUNDAMENTAL TRAITS 

The object of Yoga Ps>chology is to teach the way to self know- 
ledge and to this everything else — including devotion to God— is 
subsidiary 

The Yoga system of achieving salvation is a bold man’s creed , 
and although there is the strict reference in this system, the ultimate 
effect of all process of thinking does not differ very much from that 
in Buddhism and Jamtsm where the theistic implication is absent 
The gods figure as colourless in this system as in the heterodox schools 
and they are inferior to the sage in all these schools of thought 
The Yoga system like Buddhism insists on certain fundamental traits 
for achieving success in spiritual culture These are sraddha faith m 
the efficacy of concentration, virya increased effort of energy arising 
out of that belief, smriti mindfulness or capacity to call up the desir- 
ed object before the mind repeatedly by that energy simadhi, con 
centration of the mind on a single object with a Mew to stopping all 
disperse eness, and lastly, pnjna, insight into the nature of things by 
concentration They arc not processes, but faculties which the 
individual must possess in order to obtain discriminate e knowledge 

Within the Saankhya, framework’ the Yoga introduced the 
theism of orthodoxy on the one hand and the psychological analysis 
of the heterodox systems, specially Buddhism, on the other 


(IV) 

YOGA PSYCHOLOGY 
(Modern Science) 

(Yoga psychology and modern sciences — The Theory of Causa- 
tion — The Trigunas (The Ultimate Reals) — Theory of Parallelism- 
Theory of Neutral Pluralism — Self Determination and other Deter- 
minations — Space and Time — Mental constitution (Vihalpa) — Material 
and Extraneous Causes — Nine kinds of Causes, Force a Behaviour — 
Structure of Atoms — Catalytic Agent, a Co existent cause, Inorganic 
Organizations — The Living and the non living — Reaction to Environ 
ment — Biological and Physico Chemical Events — Spontaneous Origin 
of Living matter — Individuality (Ahankara) — Whole Expression — In 
dependent Sphere of Life — Independent Sphere of mind — Ultimate 
Nature of Mental Phenomena — Mental and Bio chemical Phenomena— 
Consciousness — Result of Modification of Trigunas — Concept of 
Prakriti both Physical and Mental) 
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Q,. 30 Write a short note on the theory of Causation ? 

Or 

Discuss fully the Saankhya theory of Causation 

( Agra 1062) 

Ans. Patanjali defined yoga as the partial and complete or 
temporary and permanent arrest or cessation of mental states The 
theory that mental states can be arrested by our efforts is an extremely 
original one and uptil now we know of no country other than India, 
where such 3 possibility was ever conceived Dr. Sigmund Freud has 
expressed great surprise, that such a thing should be conceived possible 
but he admits that this experiment had always been made and that 
therefore it would be hazardous to deny its possibility. In India the 
yoga has always been practised from the earliest dawn of her civiliza- 
tion and carries with it the testimony of many decades and centuries. 

Underlying the possibility of the fact of yoga, there is a concept 
of mind and a theory of psychology In spite of many differences in 
the attempts at the exposition of this psychology nmong the different 
thinkers of the school of Patanjali, there is a general agreement re- 
garding the main position of the Yoga psychology. 

THE THEORY OF CAUSATION 

This theory is based upon a metaphysical Theory of Causation 
namely, that like causes produce like effects A cause is regarded as 
a potential effect Even before the causal operation, the effects exist 
m identity with the cause The function of the causal operation is not 
to produce anything new, but to actualize the cause as the effect or to 
exhibit manifestly in the effect what was already contained in the 
cause 

There can thus be no interaction between unlikes, for in that 
case the interaction would have to be supposed to bring into being 
effects which were not contained in either of the two carnal elements 
or in the interaction itself Again, if interaclion is supposed to be an 
extraneous relation, then being a relation it would be outside the 
causal entities and whatever is outside the cau al entities would be in- 
capable of entering into them , so the relations w ill have to be con- 
ceived as having no relation at their two ends and this would baffle 
the very nature of felations Thus relations cannot, have any separate 
existence from the related It is the different aspects and manifesta- 
tions of the related that are interpreted as relation Relations are 
thus certain constructions that are made by us by which the related 
are held apart and connected in a certain manner which is called 
relation. This analytico sythetic function of the mind which manifests 
the mere related,' and all relations states of the mind are technically 
sikalpa Since the concept of relations is abolished the problem of 
the relation of substance (Dravya), attributes (Gunas) and motion 
(Karma) does not also arise 
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Attributes (the Gunas) are but modes of the substance and subs- 
tance is also a mode of the attributes 


THE TRIGUNAS 

Q, 31 Describe the nature and functions of the three 
gunas m the Saanlihya Philosophy 

(Bombay 2958, Barauda 1959, Bihar 1955) 
Or 

■Write a short note on Trigunas 

Ans The distinction of substances and attributes (Gunas) and 
their mutual relation of inherence are due to the constructive function 
of the mind, the vtkalpa They are one and the same The apparent 
difference is only due to the different types of constructive emphasis of 
the mind Now the whole universe, physical or mental, is a field of 
interactional relations But if there are no extraneous interactions and 
no extraneous relations, it must be composed of a Neutral Stuff which 
is neither material nor mental. This Neutral Stuff cannot obviously 
be of a homogeneous nature, for in that case the diversity of the 
phenomenal effects cannot be explained It is therefore supposed that 
this Neutral stuff is composed of an infinite number they may be 
broadly subdivided into three classes as sattva, rajas and tamas Only 
some typical class characters of these Reals (Gunas) can be mentioned 
and these innumerable characteristics exi«t only from the point of view 
of our phenomenal consciousness. As they hold within themselves 
the whole universe and all its characteristics in a potential form, Jt js 
impossible to determine the noumenal nature of these Reals (Gunas) 
It is also wrong to call them either substantive entities or qualities or 
characters, for, these distinctions are unreal They have their value 
only to the constructive functions of a phenomenal mind The only 
safe course, therefore, is to call this Ultimate Stuff Neutral Entities or 
Neutral Reals, whatever this may signify It is said that the noumenal 
character or nature of these original entities called gunas is upspeah- 
able and indefinable What appears as their characteristics in the 
phenomenal mind and the phenomenal conditions, it is from these 
Neutral Reals that the mental and physical spheres have diverse hinds 
of aggregation and directed by a tendency, inherent in them, which 
we may regard ns teleological in the sense that it operates in such a 
manner that the universe is evolutions, and consequently towards the 
evolution of man and the shaping of his ultimate physical intellectual, 
moral and spiritual destinies That there is such a teleology (the 
science of cause) is not a matter of apreon belief or any deduction 
from any such belief, but is an inductive truth based on observation, 
experience and the testimony of the wise men of the past 
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THE THEORY OF PARALLELISM 

Q,, 3 L Write -a short note on the theory oF parallelxsrti 

Ans It js obvious that a psychology based upon such meta- 
physical data cannot hold that mind and body or mird and matter arc 
two distinct entities which act and react upon each other The psycho- 
logical view of interaclionism that the mental phenomena are the 
results of nervous changes m the cortex or that the muscular changes 
ore determined by mental changes of thought emotion and volition, 
would naturally be quite inconsistent with its metaphysical back- 
ground The theory of parallelism with a metaphysical background 
of pan psychism though somewhat nearer to its metaphysical position 
cannot also be admitted by it The theory of parallelism holds that 
neither the mind influences the body nor the body influences the mind , 
but though neither determines the oilier, the mental phenomena run 
parallel to the bodily phenomena- 

The pan psychical paraflehst would hold that the mental and 
bodily changes arc the effects of some common elements present in the 
mind and the body But we know that the introduction of certain 
drugs in the system almost immediately produced mental changes. 
Alcohol is a chemical compound of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen 
When introduced into the body it is absorbed directly from the gastro 
intestinal tract mainly into the portal blood and partly by the 
lymphatis and within a short period of its introduction into the system 
it produces a sense of mental exhilaration Now if intcractiomsm 
is discarded how are wc to account for the mental change through the 
metabolic chances produced in the body by alcohol ? The one 
explanation according to the pan psychic theory would be that alcohol 
should not be regarded merely as a compound of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen, but that m itself it liberates a phy steal energy which 
directly affects the mind If the body which is a conglomeration of 
material elements can have a mental counterpart, then even a com- 
pound like alcohol may have its own psychical counterpart which 
•directly affects the mind Such a view implies the metaphysical 
theory of ultimate entities which are double faced , on the one hand 
they behayc in a physical manner and on the other they behave 
psychically also But when we speak of psychical energy we miss the 
e^s-ntial connotation of p>vchical If what we call psychical is merely 
a form of energy, then it may vveP be regarded as a product of nervous 
change Phy sico-chcnuc,il chances are being always produced m the 
body and we should always have a corresponding influx of physical 
•energy all the time The action of alcohol in the body is partly 
chemical ard partly phy siolocical If the liberal ed psychical energy 
is to act on the mind what would be the modus opcnndi What 
would acam be the relation between the psychical and the matcriil 
energy as cxistirg in an object? These and many other relevant 
criticisms arc almost unanswerable in the above theory 
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THEORY OF NEUTRAL PLURALISM 

Q, . 33 ' The metaphysical theory of Yoga is a theory of 

neutral pluralism and not of pan psychism” Discuss 

Or 

Write a short note on the theory of neutral pluralism 

Ans The metaphysical theory of yoga is a theory of neutral 
pluralism and not of pan psychism, for, both matter and mind and all 
their effects arc nothing but diverse kinds of aggregates of the Ultimate 
Reals, the Gunas The nenous changes that accompany the psychical 
states occur in the sphere of the body in which they occur and m 
relation to the physical environment m which that body is located 
In a remote manner each body system is associated with the parents 
from which it was produced, the nourishment that it had the climate, 
temperature, environment and the associated physiological functions 
that are being discharged in the system The psychical sphere or the 
mind also has its own history and is a universe in itself What 
appears on the surface at any given time as a state of awareness is 
only a temporary phenomenon But its conservation, repression, 
reappearance, its contribution towards the inner history of the mind 
and towards the determination of future psychical occurrences are 
associated with a peculiar definite history of its nwn As the body 
system develops in relation to mind and in relation to its external 
environment, but is always internally determined by its constitution 
and history, so though the mind develops in relation to the body and 
the external environment, it is always internally determined by its 
own history and constitution The physical, biological or physiolo 
gical and the psychical are essentially of the same stuff of Neutral 
reals (Gunas) But each sphere is internally determined by its own 
laws of emergence, evolution, order and correlation in consonance 
with the inter-relation of the other two spheres The contribution of 
the material to the biological is possible only because the two have the 
same essence Such contribution simply means the participation of 
one in the history of the other The biological however, means only 
the stage where the material has come but partially within the history 
of the psychical What we call biological force or life functioning is 
nothing but the intermediate sphere where the psychical is partially 
adopting the material elements within its history Such an adaptation 
is possible only because of the fact that there is inherent tendency or 
teleology in the reals themselves to pass into the history of their 
others and thus to help the due functioning of the history of each of 
the different spheres It is for this reason that the development of 
the psychical is in direct relation to the physiological organs, functions 
and structures in all animals 

SELF DETERMINATION AND OTHER DETERMINATIONS 

Q, 34 Write short notes on self determination and 
other determinations 

Ans The manner in which the neutral reals may combine 
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timong themselves has a limitation grounded in the very nature of the 
reals themselves as also of the particular combination as the reals 
themselves have their own inherent natures or qualities so each of 
their combinations has special characters or qualities and the manner 
in which these combinations may enter into the history of other 
combinations is limited by the structural quality, character or nature 
of «uch combinations In the spheres of theoretical science we try to 
discover the nature of such limitations through induction as is asso- 
cialcd with it, and try to formulate what are called the laws of nature 
The uncertainty associated with all inductive propositions and laws 
relating to cause and effect and even to the uniformity of nature is 
grounded in the fact of our ignorance of the ultimate limitation of the 
noumcnal reals and of their combinations in relation to one another, 
Trom the point of view of pure theoretic science or metaphysics it 
would be possible to overcome the limitations of any combination of 
reals and to transform one combination into another, provided \\c had 
the exact knowledge of the nature of the limitations of each combi- 
nations and had the apparatus by which we could relate any combi* 
nation with those other combinations in the presence of which each 
combination would change its history A practical chemist not only 
studies the properties of elements and compounds but also tries to 
determine in the presence of which compound other particular com- 
pounds change rfteir internal history wc know that a catalytic agent 
cither in the outside world or in the animal body in the form of 
enzymes, produces chemical changes in other compounds without 
itself undergoing any change A practical physicist not only studies 
the ultimate electronic structure of elements but also tries to discover 
the possib hty of effecting such structural chances in the constitution 
of an atom of an clement by the forces of heat, electricity or pressure 
that the atom may change its history as one element into that of 
another Thus in the material world wc find that m the presence of 
forces, electrical, thermal, chemical or doubtfully chemical (e ? m 
the case ora catal> tic agent) chemical compounds or elements change 
their individual or mutual history B> history 1 mean properties or 
behaviours of an entity in the presence of other entities in determining 
or effecting change in itself or m those entities which form its environ- 
ment or which arc copresent with it Histcrj thus is self deter- 
mination and other determination in the copresencc of other entities 

The nature of this determination must be different in the 
physical, biolocical, chemical, psychological and the mental world 
But history means the manifestation bv a real of new qualities as 
actualization of the potential in coprcsence with others participation 
in the history of otliers as their constituents or change of its own 
history in copresencc with others No case of causation is a case of 
external determination, bat the clement* that <ceir to determine a 
causal change or effect a causal operation arc but the conditions under 
which a composite unit} determines or changes its own history The 
so called other determination mentioned above as also to be regarded 
as self determination from the point of view or the composite unity 
that undergoes the change The nature and ground of if i> sUf- 
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determination arc to be sought in the inherent tendency of the neutral 
reals forming the structure of any composite unity to change ns history 
in co presence with other composite unities in consonance with the 
mode in which alone entire evolutionary process from the inorganic 
to the organic and from the organic to the highest development of 
man and his spiritual powers, has proceeded The limitations in the 
behaviour of any composite unit} arc in consonance with this universal 
tendency with rcgaid to the entire whole which has to emerge ov 
evolve as an actualization of ns potential career Every individual 
history, be it of an atom, or molecule or compound, of the ph}stcal, 
electrical or thermal behaviour or inorganic substances, of living units, 
of mind, or of <ocictics or nations is cnlv a part (abstracted mentall}) 
or the universal history which is in a process of unfolding Every 
individual history is at once its own self determination as well as its 
dctcimination by the universal historv it is an epitome of the univer- 
sal history The concept of causation is not one of the production 
of change by an extraneous entity, nor one of assemblage of conditions 
or transformation of energy or of parallel chances in the causal 
conditions and the effect, but the self evolution of an entity in co- 
presence with its conditions from the proximate to the remotest Such 
a self-evolution may mean cither the unfolding of the nature of an 
entity, its contribution to the unfolding of the nature entities or its 
participation in the history of the unfolding of other entitles The 
tendency that guides the modes of self-evolution of any entity is on the 
one hand the actualization of it< potentiality and on the other its sub- 
ordination to the history of development of other composits entitles in 
the interest of the total cosmic development of which every individual 
development is a part and towards which it has a tendency 


TIME AND SPACE 

Q, 35 Write a short note on time and space 

Ans It may be remembered that in accordance with the 
fundamental metaphysical position of this system, space and time have 
no separate existence they are not the general condition of all 
occurrences,, but are only the modifications, or combinations of the 
ultimate neutral reals and are thus continuous with objects Space 
is not like a box in which all things exist, but it is continuous with all 
objects All matter has evolved out of space and time has its first 
physical manifestation as a mode of space The first physical category 
in the evolution of the neutral reals is space Time is nothing but the 
constitutional or structural movement in space and in all space- 
products Thus it may be regarded as a determining or structural 
mode of matter or space In some older schools of Saankhya Yoga 
theory time is regarded as an original dyr amic existing prior to space 
and determining the evolution or emergence of space, and also of the 
neutral reals in their active capacity, from an original hypothetical 
state of equilibrium in which their functions were inoperative It is 
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seen that time is not a separate entity, but is an original function 
inherent in the neufal reals, space, the psychical spheres, and all 
products of space as matter When it is said that time is the first 
ph>sical manifestation of space, what is meant is that since time in the 
phenomenal world means the structural movement of the ultimate 
reals it exists even in the psychical sphere, os is realized in the 
appreciption of time in the mind Time exists as a structure of the 
mind or the psychical sphere as a pre condition of its appreciation 
which is a result of a process that may be either mental or physico- 
menial Space is the first category that emerges m the physical plane 
as a result of the combination of the neutral reals But since time 
is the dynamic in the structural chances of the reals, time may be 
regarded as manifesting first in the physical of structural space. But 
as the ground of the emergence of all other ph\sical categories from 
space has the structural movement of the reals time exists in all the 
products of space in the material and the biological world There is a 
difference between our appreciation of time as measurable moments 
of the phenomena time and the noumenal time represented in the very 
nature of the structural changes of the gunas The phenomenal time 
or time as apprehended in consciousness has a measurable form Wc 
ma> look forth for the finest the smallest measure of such time and 
the Irnut of such smallness may be fixed in an imaginary fashion as 
the mo\emcnt of an atom in the space of its own dimension But even 
then such a unit of time or any time conceived by the addition of such 
units would not represent the real time either as the mode of space or 
as the structural charges of the neutral reals Time as apprehended 
by us is thus false not only in its measure as a unit but also in its 
functional aspect , it is conceived as a flowing stream and as associa 
ted with the changes of matter and our experience of it ft will be 
realized that such a conception of time is false as it does not show 
cither the structural or the model function of time The apprehended 
time therefore is false both in its aspect as measurable and in its 
function as the locus of a!! expenmcntal and material chances It is 
therefore held that the apprehended time is a mental construction 
(buUdhmirmana) 


MENTAL CONSTRUCTION OR STATE (V1KALPA) 

Q, 36 Write a short note on mental construction or 
state (Vikalpa) 

Ans Returning to the problem of causation and regarding 
the rel itton among the assemblage or conditions that effect a causa! 
chance we find that these factors of the causal operation, apprcntly 
existing in different points of spa~c and s*parated by the time clement 
involved in the process arc no. in reaht) discontinuous from one 
another The so called pnmarv cause and the conditions are to be 
regarded as forming plain in one organized whole theoretical!) associa 
ted together with the entire organization of the universe Indwidual 
organizations when looked at from the standpoint of their separate 
or separable cxtstcrcc arc but the results of our mental construction 
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(ivikalpa) generally from the point of view of our practical needs and 
interests When the potter makes a jar out of a roa's of clay we 
may say that the clay evolves itself ra to the jug by its self evolving 
process through the contributions of its conditions the energy of the 
potter, the wheel and the like But the proper scientific view of 
causation would be to regard the clay the potter the wheel the 
associated space and the associated time as one organized whole evol 
ving forward in its self evolving process In this self evolving process 
each element of the organized whole undergoes a change peculiar to 
its own nature but none of these elements can be conceived as having 
an existence by itself independent of othei elements None of the 
elements are in reality separable They can all be taken together m 
relation to the organized whole as discharging a function with refe 
rence to the whole and also with reference to each and every 
constituent of the whole The ordinary definition of cause as 
invariable unconditional antecedent is no true definition and has only 
a methodological value It only serves to separate a certain entity m 
which we are directly interested from others m which our interest is 
more remote In the Yoga view of the situation the difierence between 
cause and condi ions also ceases to have any real significance and has 
only methodological value The condition as the spatio temporal 
elements of the mentally separated causal whole are coterminous 
With the < rgamzation of the effect— whole constituting its own spatio 
temporal and material elements The differentiation of the effect 
whole from the causal whole is also the result of a mental construe 
tion The effect whole exists m the causal whole as involved in its 
self evolving process as its moments of self expression 


MATERIAL AND EXTRANEOUS CAUSES 

Q, 37 Write a short note on material and extraneous 
causes 

Ans The ordinary objection against the Yoga view of causation 
that since the effect exists in the cause tl e apparatus of the causal 
operation and its movement is inexplicable arises from a misappre 
hcnsion of the whole situation It is not the so called material cause 
that evolves by itself independently of everything else but it is self 
evolution of the entire organized whole of the Su called materia! cause 
and all ns conditions including the spatiol ard the temporal elements 
When it is said that the oil exi ts m the 'esamum it does not mean that 
such an existence is a ground for its self evolution The oil exists in the 
s-samtm as much as the plant of c esamum exists m it As a matter 
of fact the whole universe may exist in the sesamum for it has for its 
constituents the neutral elements which are the constituents of the 
universe The Yoga theory of causation is not interested merely in 
the barien assertion of the existence of the effect m the materia! cause 
The true effectuating existence of the effect in the cause is with refe 
rence to the organized whole and it is this alone that can be called the- 
irue material cau«e In the y oga theory of causation there caanot be- 
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growth of animals and plants Thus the true cause is the organized 
whole and it is from purely methodological point of view that the 
separative intellect may introduce different concepts of causation 
wht h may seem to be conflicting with one another when the true 
point of view is rot held before the mind 

NINE KINDS OF CAUSES 

Thus m the Vyasabhasya (11, 21) we hear of nine kinds of causes 
U” cause as production or transformation by which the infinite makes 
itself definite causes as integral maintenance of the whole through 
inner teleology cause as manifestation to consciousness of what is 
already existent cause as determined in change of direcnons in a 
process cause as determined in mental movement of syllogistic nature 
by deduction or induction cause as attainment of a true state of 
consciousness negating the false one cause as negating the false state, 
cause as extraneous agent determining the transformation and cause 
as a sustaining agent It will be seen that at least four or five of the 
above concepts apply m the mental field and the rest are of universal 
application But it can be shown from the application of the funda 
mental principle of causality as applied in different spheres or a* 
looked at from different points of view As such they are not in any 
sense exhaustive and have only a methodolog cal value 


FORCE- A BEHAVIOUR 

Q, 38 Write a short note on Force — as Behaviour 

Ans W e have seen so far that causation means self determi- 
nation of an organized whole , each organized whole holds within it 
further organ zed systems and in tracing the subtle history of these 
related organizations and sub organizations we may bring ourselves- 
up to the lutut of the assumption of structural d terminations in space 
of almost an incomprehensible nature The reference of these detenni 
nations to the ultimate natural reals comes to the domain of metaphy 
sical hypothesis Each organization works in general harmony with 
flJAothfiC passible organizations „nd in specific harmony with certain 
other organ zations with which it may be more directly or proximatcly 
related What is generally called force is an illusory abstraction and 
as such the enquiry into the association of force with a substarce in 
which it is supposed to in here is also an illusory attempt The 
manifestation of the so-called force is but the behaviour of any organi 
zation or sub organization or element with reference to its own self- 
expression or the self expression of any other organized whole or 
wholes with which it is related Elcctncjty is regarded as a force but 
m reality it is nothing but a behaviour Thus RussJl says Electn 
city is not a thing like St Paul s Cathedral it is n way in which 
things behave The so-called force is a self relatiomng process 
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involved in all specific self-expressions which again cannot be distin- 
guished from the very nature of any organization 


STRUCTURE OF ATOMS 

Q,. 39. Write a illustrative note on the structure of 
Atoms. 

Ans. There are no instances of simple entities in the universe 
may require a few words of explanation. If we start with a lump of 
matter, we find that it is divisible into molecules existing together in 
different degrees of cohesion and dispersion which determine the 
existence of solids, liquids and gases. These further determine along 
with other conditions the state of its existence as a solution, mixture, 
emulsion or colloid. The molecular structure of an object not only 
determines its ordinary physical conditions but is associated also with 
various physical properties of colour, texture, taste and the like and 
also with certain kinds of physiological characters. The molecule 
itself has in it a molecular structure of atoms of the same element or 
of diverse elements. Even when the atoms are of the same element, 
the molecular structure effects a great change in physical characters 
and possibly also in chemical characters. Diamond and charcoal 
may be cited as an instance. In the case of an intermolecular 
structure of atoms of diverse elements, even when we have the same 
number of atoms of the diverse elements, the meie difference in their 
structure makes an enormous difference in the physical and chemical 
characteristics of the two molecules. Both organic and inorganic 
chemistry abounds in instances of the formation of new compounds by 
such intermolecular rearrangement. If we descend to the atoms, we 
find that they ha\e a definite system of structure of protono-electrons 
arrangement. The exact nature of this arrangement is not definitely 
known, though it has been supposed with a fair amount of assurance 
that it consists of concentric ellipses or circles, the complexity of 
which increases as we ascend from one group of elements to another 
in accordance with the Periodic Classification of Mendeleeff and 
Lothar Meyer. We know that the simple addition of one or two 
electrons in the outer ring of the atom of an element may result in 
the production of such intensely different chemical substances as 
carbon awd o\ygtw. We know also \1 yH a\ least in some instances- 
it has been possible to degenerate one element into another merely by 
the repulsion of one or two electrons from the outer ring of electrons. 
Electron itself is identified with an electric charge, though it has a 
definite \olume and a definite weight. Light is regarded as electronic 
and as predicted by Einstein it has been found to suffer from influence 
of gravitation. Since electrons have weight it may be supposed that 
they also have a structure and an internal organization, and we arc 
on the threshold of new discoveries and theories in which they are 
regarded as crossing points of millions of sub-ether waves. The 
nature of these sub-ether waves is not definitely known and it is 
possible that they represent some indefinitely known structure of 
space. That space has a structure is one of the fundamental assump- 
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tions of Dnstctnian Theory of Relativity From where comes the 
structure of space may be left to the guess work of metaphysical 
speculation Coming to the domain of life we find that even the 
microscopic and the ultrumicroscopic bacteria reveals in them the 
presence of chrom Uin granules which may be regarded as homologous 
m nature to the nucleus of higher organisms It has been found that 
bacillary bodies contain within them deeply staining structures These 
structures show a preponderance of slender rods which are cylindrical 
with rounded ends The development of a bacterial life shows sepa- 
ration rearrangement and growth of the internal structures in a 
manner homologous with the growth on the cell bodies of higher 
animals The fact ihat the cellular bodies of higher animals contain 
an internal specialised structure and different kinds of internal appa 
ratus is too well known to need any elaboration here Apart from 
the function of the chromatins and the chromosomes I may refer 
here only to the Golgi apparatus The Golgi apparatus is a centre 
of synthetic processes It is engaged primarily m the production of 
secretory granules which are excretory in nature These products 
are of lipoid granules, yolk, acrosomes Nissl s granules etc The 
apparatus undergoes hypertrophy during the process and is not 
transformed into the various products We need not enter into 
further details but it will be evident from what has b°cn satd above 
that even in the crudest beginning of life we have definite proof of 
complex structures associated with complex functions It can also be 
proved that the process gung on inside the cell life consists not only 
oflocalized actions at particular points but of a totalized action of 
the entire structural area, which is much more than merely additive 
It is thus evident that both in the inorganic and in the organic sphere 
of plant and animal life we have to deal with structural organizations 
and sub organizations which are constantly in an evolving process 
both in their specific interests and in the interest of other orpamza 
tions Their actions are both of a localized nature and also of the 
nature of totalized whole transcending the limits of a localized action 
The localized actions are actions of sub organizations which may be 
taken successively to any of its minus powers The action as a whole 
is the action of the sub organizations towards the self expression of 
the successive organizations of which the successive sub organizations 
are constituents 


CATALYTIC AGENT, A CO EXISTENT CAUSE 
Q, 40 Discuss Catalytic Agent as a Co existent Cause 

Ans Causal operation cannot always be interpreted as involv- 
ing definite functioning of each of the constituent elements whic « may 
be interpreted as the extertion of force or as offering positive contnbu 
tions in the parallel plane with the contributions of the other consti 
tuent elements Thus m the case of a catalyst we find that a catalytic 
agent may in most cases excite chemical action m other compounds 
simply by its \erv presence m a measure quite incommensurable with 
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a crystal supports the formation of other crystals, these crystals are 
not produced from a disintegration of one crystal through the opera- 
tion of the materials absorbed within it The contribution of a crystal 
towards the formation of its sister-crystals is through the adhesive and 
formative forces exerted in the peripheral regions of the crystal As 
such it js entirely different from the process of cel! division which 
secures the history of production and growth m the living world 

LIVING AND THE NON LIVING 

The chief characteristics in which the living differs from the non- 
living may briefly be summarised as follows , 

I Persistence of a complex specific metabolism (comprising 
metabolism of protein individuality of metabolism and persistence in 
spite of change) and the corresponding specific organization 

II Capacity of growth reproduction and development 

IH Effective behaviour, registration of experience and vari- 
ability. 


THE REACTION TO ENVIRONMENT 

Q, 42 State the reaction of an organism, physical or 
chemical to environment 

Ans It was sometimes held, particularly in association with 
the theory of vitalism, that the environment of an organism, physical 
or chemical, must be regarded as existing outside of it, that it may be 
explained independently according to the well-known physical and 
chemical principles that even within the organism the same physical 
and chemical conceptions may be applied except in so far as there is 
interference by a peculiar influence within the organism by which the 
self maintenance of the organism as a specific whole could be ex- 
plained We now know that the conception of life embraces the en- 
vironment of an organism as well as what is within its body The 
conception of life implies that the relations of the parts and the en- 
vironment of an organism are such that a normal and specific structure 
is actively maintained Thus the famous biologist. Dr Haldane says 
* The environment is expressed in the structure of each part of the 
organism and conversely When, moreover, we examine what appears 
to us as organic structure and the structure of organic environment 
closely, we find that it is the expression of continuous activity so co- 
ordinated that the structure is maintained We cannot separate or- 
ganic from environment structure, any more than we can separate the 
action of the environment from the reaction of the organism More- 
over, the special relations of the parts do not imply their separate 
existence from one another, since we cannot define them as existing 
separately when their very existence expresses co ordination with one 
another The co ordination extends over surrounding environment, 
and the spatial relations of parts and environment express unity, not 
separation They also cannot be described as existing within space , 
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for the co-ordination embodied in them is not limited to a certain posi- 
tion in space, but extends indefinitely beyond any spatial position which 
we might attempt to assign to it.” 

BIOLOGIGAL AND PHYSICO-CHEMICAL EVENTS 

Even the Darwinian theory of hereditary transmission implies 
the fact that life is a unity and it constantly maintains and reproduces 
itself. Such a self-maintenance is consonant with variation involving 
adaptation of an organism as regards structure and activities 
to new circumstances. Structure expresses the maintenance of function 
and function expresses the maintenance of structure, and a physico- 
chemical environment cannot be separated from the living organism, 
as »f the former was the content and the latter the container. The 
environment and the living whole together form one whole, one 
organisation. Morphology cannot be separated from physiology and 
no physico-chemical theories can explain the self-maintaining and 
reproductive nature of life. The science of life is an exact science, 
the concepts of which are original and are not in any applications of 
or deductions from physico-chemical concepts. The time it was 
thought that physico-chemical concepts could explain the concept of 
life is far away and we have indication of an era when explanation of 
physical concepts will be attempted on the analogy of biology. Thus 
a hard-boiled scientist like Whitehead says that science is taking on a 
new aspect which is neither purely physical nor purely biological. It 
is becoming the study of organisms. Biology is the study of larger 
organism whereas physics is the study of the smaller organisms. 
According to him an event may be taken as the ultimate ol natural 
occurrence and it contains within it two aspects, an aspect of self- 
maintenance and an aspect in which it holds itself in unison with the 
self-maintenance of other events. An event corresponds to two 
patterns, namely, the pattern of aspects of other events which it grasps 
into its own unity and the own aspects which other events severally 
grasp into their unities. There is thus an intrinsic and an extrinsic 
reality of an event, namely, the e\ent in its own prehension and the 
event as in the prehension of other events. The ordinary scientific ideas 
of - transmission and continuity are details concerning the empirically 
observed characters from these points of view, the biological and the 
physico-chemical events are in one sense alike and on that account 
we get a peculiar insight into the nature of physico-chemical events 
when we look at them frem the point of view of bioiogy. The idea of 
self-expression in the interest of other expressions is most prominent 
in biological stud its. The idea of the universe as an interrelated 
organisation in the interests of one another receives an important 
justification from a biological outlook. We have seen so far that 
biological organisations belong to an order different from physico- 
chemical organisations. Yet they are co-termmous with the physico- 
chemical organisations which form their environment. Plants seize 
the radiant energy of the sun and utilize it in building the compounds 
they use. Animals digest them to build their own. The complex 
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activities of the animals have three powerful groups of governors, the 
ferments, the endoctine secretions and the vitamins, all chemical 
compounds and all acting chemically All the processes of life are 
governed by the same quantitative laws that have been proved to hold 
for non-living matter. Life can neither create energy or matter nor 
cause their disappearance The two great laws of physics and 
chemistry are conservation of matter and conservation of energy and 
nit living processes conform rigidly to these laws An organism 
carrying on an active metabolism accounts for all matter taken within 
itself during a measured period of time, so that the difference in weight 
between the matter ingested and that excreted is exactly balanced by 
a gam (or loss) of weight by the organism itself So the total intake 
■of energy from the potential energy of the food ingested and the 
actual energy acquired from food hotter than the organism is equal to 
the total energy output consisting of (a) radiation, and ( b ) actual and 
potential heat lost with the excreta and the work done by the 
organism Many of the chemical compounds and elements are 
directly produced and stored up by the endocrine glands Thus the 
thyroid stores up iodine and forms definite iodine compounds The 
para throid glands secrete compounds which assist in the control of 
calcium metabolism The pancreas seeretes compounds, which help 
the metabolism of glucose and so on. Many other acids and salts 
me prepared in the body by a mechanism entirety different 
from that in which they may be prepared outside the body 
Many of the compounds prepared in the body are sucli that we ha\e 
no indication as to how they are produced inside the body by the 
chemical processes that are known to us Some of the compounds 
which may be produced outside the body by the application of consi- 
derable heat and various chemical reagents are produced m the body 
in a very simple manner under entirely different conditions It will 
thus be seen that though ultimately the constituents of our body are 
homogeneous with the radiant energy of the sun or the electrical 
conditions of space indicated thereby, our organism is an organisation 
of an entirely different nature from all other non organic organisations. 
It uses non organic methods and assimilates and transforms non- 
organic matter and energy for its own interest in its own peculiar way 
Whatever is taken inside the body is made to enter into the specific 
processes of the organism and to obey the laws of the organism which 
are different and yet consonant with the loss of non-orgamc nature 
When an organism fails to do so in any respect we have diseases 
Thus the larger protein-molecules do not under normal conditions 
reach the circulation, but when by any change they do reach the 
circulation they act toxically producing certain reactions which may 
reveal themselves by definite symptoms The cells of the organism 
then form and excrete compounds which can unite with them and 
detoxicate them and these are called anti bodies or anti-gens. 
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SPONTANEOUS ORIGIN CF LIVING MATTER 

Q, 43 State and criticise the mechanistic view of life 

Ans The mechanistic view of life implies that if at any instance 
of time we were to know the precise distribution of the matter and 
energy which are present in an organism, we should have a complete 
understanding of all its properties In other words, the behaviour of 
living systems can be completely defined in terms of laws that are 
fundamentally similar to those which describe the behaviour of inani- 
mate systems But the theory of the spontaneous evolution of the 
animate from the inanimate, though it may give us a comfortable 
feeling of continuity of thought, is on the whole untenable It is just 
as probable for a stone to leap spontaneously from the surface of the 
earth as for a living organism to evolve spontaneously from inanimate 
matter The probability of simultaneous co-ordinative movement such 
as we find in living organism is extremely small on the assumption of 
a purely physico chemical arrangement The organisation of the 
simplest living organism is clearly more complex thin that of a stone 
or of a motor car and it carries out processes that are infinitely more 
complex than what can be explained as chance coincides No chemist 
can seriously think that the proteins can spontaneous!) originate from 
carbon dioxide water and simple salt, an) more than a physicist can 
admit the spontaneous origin of a motor car Biology itself provides 
not one shred of observational evidence to support the spontaneous 
origin of living matter There are a few biologists, however, who 
postulate the spontaneous orisin of the intermediate stages between the 
living and the non living world But the physical events that have to 
be assumed in such a theory are such that our present concept of 
physical “Jaw” can hardly be applied there It may be said that in 
past ages events which are now very improbable were, m fact, of 
common occurrence But no man of science can gi\ e any credence 
to cuch a supposition unless he had some assurance as to the nature of 
those events and conditions which made the origin of life inevitable or 
even probable The distribution of energy and of matter in past 
epochs may have been different but if there were conditions prevalent 
at the time which could produce the living organisms through the 
spontaneous co ordination of matter and material energy, it would be 
extremely strange that every attempt to reproduce them in the labora- 
tory should fail so completely If the spontaneous origin of the animate 
from the inanimate cannot be held as a plausible theory, there is no 
ground for hoping that we shall ever be able to express all the proper- 
ties of an organism in terms of ph)sical law’s Under the circum- 
stances it would be more logical to accept the existence of matter in 
two states, the animate and the inanimate as a fundamental initial 
assumption Some properties are naturally common to matter in 
either state and it is therefore legitimate to study the so called physical 
properties of living matter But just as the fundamental concepts of 
physics must be based on observed facts, so the fundamental concept 
of biology must also be based upon observation in that specific 
sphere 
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INDIVIDUALITY (AHAN-KAARAM) 

From one point of view a mass of protoplasm may be regarded 
as a very fine colloidal emulsion the fundamental units of which are 
extremely small The properties of the whole may thus in some sense 
be regarded as being essentially those of each individual There is 
some evidence to show that even a single differentiated cell represents 
an aggregate of very small living units Even a single spermatozoa 
shows the growth and decline of its mechanical and respiratory 
activities in such a manner as if it represented the joint behaviour of a 
large population of much smaller units of activity Yet when we try 
to think of the mechanism whereby the cell differentiates itself as a 
whole, we have to postulate some form of co ordtnated relationship 
which is more than additive and whtch cannot be explained as an 
organized behaviour of a total individual agent If so, long physical 
concepts were fruitlessly applied for the explanation of biological 
facts the time has come when biological concepts are being employed 
to explain physical behaviour M Poincare and others really define 
physical phenomena in terms of biological conceptions when they 
say that * modern physics is presenting us with apparent examples of 
spontaneity and foresight ” When the dividing cells of molluscan egg 
rotate in order to reduce their centripetal pressure, the rotation in the 
clockwise direction would be as effective as in the counter clockwise 
direction But in every case it takes one direction rather than the 
other, though no mechanical difference of the inside force arrangement 
can be served The cells of a molluscan egg turn one way or another 
for intrinsic reasons quite independent of any external influence This 
and many other considerations of a similar nature show that the cell 
has an individuality of its own which is free from limitations of the 
statistical laws of physics Probably this may be extended to the 
minutest living components of the living cell We are now in a 
position to assert that a living organism — or even the minutest parts of 
it — behaves as an individual and determines itself in consonance with 
both its own nature and its immediately associated life entities and 
probably also with its external environment Every case of its self 
determination is also a case of other determination The variability of 
Darwin s law is the function of this self determination The concept 
of self determination does not imply the exclusion of the need of 
others but it involves within it both its own self expression of others 
Its individuality is not negative aud abstract, but is positive and 
concrete in the sense that its very consideration for itself is also a 
consideration for others with which it is associated 

WHOLE EXPRESSION 

Coming back to the problem of causation, we find that though 
from the ultimate point of view the determination of all causal opera- 
tion is based upon the fundamental nature of the neutral reals 
(Gunas) yet each individual organization, belt material or organic, 
may be regarded as different individual organizations each of which 
involves the relevant other of u \ ithin itself This also has its ground 
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in the wry nature of the different reals which co-operate together for 
seif expression, other-expression and whole-expression. Thus the state- 
ment that like co-operates with like or like is produced from like is 
as true as that like co-operates with unlike. All dialectieal discussions 
on the subject prove to be barren simply because of the fact that the 
concrete nature of the process is ignored and emphasis is put upon 
abstract generalities which exist nowhere except in the brains of 
the quarrelling metaphysicians. 


INDEPENDENT SPHERE OF LIFE 

Q,.44. Write a brief note on Independent Sphere of 

Life. 

Ans. From the above consideration we come to the important 
conclusion that the sphere of the living is in a very relevant sense an 
independent sphere which has its own concept and own laws that may 
be known by observations and experiments, just as the laws of the 
inorganic world may be known. We know that all the higher forms 
oflife contain within them as integrated in their history the dominant 
potential tendencies and functions or the lower forms of life, just as 
even the most complex inorganic compounds contain within their 
history the tendencies and functions of electronic matter. The 
behaviour of any higher form of life can be revealed in its historical 
aspect only as involving within it all the lower forms as also a tendency 
towards further history in its further higher forms. Each form below 
the highest represents within it a process of events which can be 
interpreted only by a backward and forward oscillation of the mind 
in search of an integrated meaning. 

INDEPENDENT SPHERE OF MIND 

Q, . 45. Write a critical note on Independent sphere of 

Ans. (1) Just as in the case of life, it has been shown that it 
is a definite and independent world by itself having its own growth, 
Function, structure and reactions to environment determined by itself, 
so in the case of mind also, we have to assume its existence as an 
independent world having its own inner history integrated within it 
which regulates its growth, function, structure and reactions to en- 
vironment determined by its own specific laws There is a difficulty, 
however, in making any definite assertions about the nature of ‘mind’ 
and its definite conception. In the case of living units, their processes 
consisting of physico-chemical changes were directly observable. The 
inference in their case was with reference to their specific inner urge 
that regulated their co-ordinating movements. But in the case of mind 
we ha\e no sensual evidence of any organized whole. The phenomena 
of mind as thoughts, emotions and volitions can be observed by 
introspection or can be inferred from the manner in which they induce 
physiological changes in ihe movement of the organism in consonance 
with chances in the ensironment. These may be studied to some 
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extent, using the methods of exact science which involves definite 
measurements made under standard conditions These experiments 
may be performed by oneself or by two persons, the observer who 
makes the introspection and the experimenter who handles the instru- 
ments and makes the record But even m these there are obvious 
difficulties m carrying out the introspective woik There is always a 
chance of its being unduly affected by the temperamental characteris- 
tics of the observer and the association of ideas and feelings on the 
part of the observer at the time of the experiment (2) Then aeain, 
what vve may observe is almost always the phenomenal behaviour of 
mind, an idea, an emotion, and image or the like (3) There have been 
philosophers and religious teachers who have denied the existence of 
any organized whole as ‘mind’ Thus the Buddha said that there were 
the petals, the pollens, the corolla, the stalk, and the like but there 
was no lotus , similarly there is this or that passing idea, passing 
emotion, images and their momentary aggregate but there is no 
organized whole behind them that can be called the mind or the ego or 
the self (4) Again there have been philosophers on the other side, 
judging from the fact that all our assertions regarding extra mental 
objects are dependent upon our various modes of awareness as sensa- 
tions, ideas, emotions and relations denied the existence of the 
extra mental entitites and regarded them either as modes of our 
thought It has been supposed by many of them that all our know- 
ledge of the objective world is of a relational nature enunciated in an 
ideational form and regulated by the fundamental laws of thought of 
identity and contradiction Sensations, images, ideas and relations 
are mental and as such it is only the mind that exists (5) There are 
others who think that relations have both an external and an internal 
reality and the mind is like a window The perception of an event is 
the occurrence of a retional event both inside and outside the mind 
The presence of the occurrence in the mind does not in any way in 
volve any change in the nature of the occurrence and it leads only to 
the phenomenon we call awareness (6) There are others who are 
prepared to regardmind as a combined totalized concept of the 
various physiological functions which express themselves m the 
behaviour of the organism 


ULTIMATE NATURE OF MENTAL PHENOMENA 
Q, 46 Briefly discuss the Ultimate Nature of Mental 
Phenomena 

Ans These divergences of opinion are due to a fundamental 
advantage and disadvantage of the mind situation On the one hand 
the mind has this great prerogative that all assertions regarding menu! 
or extra mental existence can only be made by the peculiar phenomena 
of awareness which we call mental From this point of view there is 
nothing which is outside the mind Though intimately associated with 
a physiological organism the processes of winch take place m a definite 
spatio temporal situation the mind apparently has no such limitation 
The mode of its working the laws of its rclationing, retaining 
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avail As regards the presence of mind in human beings other than 
ourselves we have also no direct evidence, but we have to accept 
their testimony as supported by corroborative behaviour and observa- 
ble behaviour, physical and physiological changes If we have to 
observe the objective existence of mind in other fellow beings or in 
animals, it can only be done by the joint application of the deductive 
nnd the inductive methods The objective test of volition is attaina- 
ble from a comparison of the universal nutritive and sexual impulses 
It is only as a result of sensory excitations that the animal changes its 
behaviour, which implies voluntary actions We have to call these 
actions voluntary, because they do not appear in mechanical regularity 
in response to external stimuli!, but are variable in accordance with 
the inner conditions of the living being Judgements in individual 
cases may remain doubtful, for most biological processes arc largely 
automatic and unconscious, and arc selective towards the adoption of 
means with reference to particular means But a close observation of 
the nature of living beings may enable us to decide between the two 
alternatives, that is, whether the determination is primarily biological 
or mental 


CONSCIOUSNESS 

Q, 48 Is consciousness a universal possession of living 
organism from man down to the Protozoa 7 Discuss 

An9 The observation of experts on the subject leads atmost 
unanimously to the view that consciousness is a universal possession 
of living organism from man down to the protozoa. In the lowest 
st3ges the processes of consciousness are restricted to very narrow 
limits and the will rs determined by the universal organic impulses m 
the very simplest manner , yet the manifestations of the life even 
among the protozoa are explicable only upon the hypothesis that they 
possess a mind The amoeba, which morphologically is only the single 
cell vvnh a nuclear protoplasmic body, will return after a short time to 
the starch particles that it accidentally came upon and will take in a 
new portion of it for the nutrition of its body The infusoria pursue 
others which they kill and devour This shows that the choice of means 
for the furtherance of their biological satisfaction is determined inward- 
ly by some kind of mental process as it cannot be explained as a result 
of any mechanical or chemical influence We cannot however say 
anything definitely as to whether mind emerges only at the stage of 
protozoic life or whether it can be supposed to extend to still lower 
stages, that is, whether mind can be affirmed of every living organism 
There are some grounds for asserting the fact that whatever living pro- 
toplasms occur there are certain phenomena which are akm to mental, 
which posse's a determining activity not explainable by physico chemi- 
cal influences It is evident that mental characteristics other than 
voluntary cannot be demonstrated in these lower forms of life where 
there are no means of communication Thus Wundt says that from 
the stand point of observation we must regard it as a higl ly probable 
hypot! esis, that the beginnings of the mental life date from as far back 
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consciousness and emotion but that these constitute together an mK 
grated whole which has its own laws of behaviour and operation in 
consonance with the operation of its internal laws and constituents 
and with its intimate physiological biochemical and physio chemical 
environments Mental efforts determine metabolic changes mvohc 
expenditure of energy and expenditure of energy is dependent upon 
the intake of energy through, the ass mtlaUon of physical food Thus 
mind determines not only physiological conditions but also phys cal 
conditions On ihe other hand metabolic changes may induce var ou* 
types of mental states The consumption of alcohol may produce ex 
hilaration and tire smelling of chloroform may induce a semi conscious 
or unconsc ous state From the superficial point of view one system 
of organization may seem to be determining the other and be deter 
mined by it but a keener appraisal of the entire situation shows that 
each system works independently by itself according to us own consti 
tutional laws only under the co operative conditions of other system* 
of organisation 

CONCEPT OF PRAKRITI— BOTH PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
Q, 50 State the Saankhya conception of Prakriti Show 
how Prakriti is related to Purusha 

Ans According to the Saankhya we have the concept of the 
Prakriti which on the one hand covers all that is physical and on the 
other all that is mental The mental events and the physical one* 
are both abstractions if they are taken as entirely separate and d stinct 
from e ich other for they are both the manifestations of the same 
u t mate reals behaving towards one another according to their own 
specific laws The merit ll and the physical are not two distinct worlds 
as it is ordinarily supposed but they are two co operating wholes 
within one whole the Prakriti The ordinary difficulty as to ho'V 
two entirely dissimilar wholes can come in contact with each other 
vanishes when we look at the point from the Saankhya Yoga pefS 
pective From what we have already s id it will appear that the 
relation between the mind and the body or the physical world is not 
one of interaction or parallelism but ore of co operation As it is a 
case of wholes with a whole the opeiations in each whole fellow 
certain universal laws in such a manner that the ope ation in other 
wholes follow a course of correspondence in co operations so that 
from a methodolt gical point of view one may regard the operations in 
one whole as determining and conditioning in a large measure the 
operations of the other In every sphere operations are self deter- 
mining and vet other determining That the operations in any sphere 
by being self determining can also be olher determining satisfies for o* 
the concept of co operation or teleology or mutual determinism When 
through the operatian of the physical phenomenon of light the mental 
functions so detenmre the organ of the e>e as to facilitate its co 
operation with them or when through the operation of light change t* 
produied in the operative functions of the eje so as to secure the co 
operation of the mental functions we have the perception of an object 
which is reearded n< a mental fact But this mental fact ts on the one 



CHAPTER IV 

PURVA AND UTTARA MIMAMSA 

Purva and Uttara ihfnamsa— ClassiTcation rt Doreanaas — (1) Furva 
Slimamsn— {2) Uttara Mimnmsn or \ ccJantn— (3) \edentanml Modern Science— 
( l) Vivokananda’a Locturo on ^ cdanta 

CLASSIFICATION OF DARSANAAS 

Q, 51 Discuss the place of Purva and Uttara Mcemamsa 
in Indian Philosophy 

Ans These two Darsanas are based directly on the Vedas and 
they discuss the meanine of Vedic expressions and are- therefore called 
Mimamsas The Purva Mimamsa takes its stand upon such portions 
of the Veda as relate to Karma Kanda (Ritual) The Uttara 
Mimamsa or Vedanta relates more to Jaana Kanda contained m the 
Upamshads 

The Darsanas or the sciences in India are divided first into two 
classes 

(1) Aasthika. Darsanas t e > those sciences which accept the 
authority of the Vedas 

(2) Nisthika Darsanas t e those which do not accept their 
authority The first division includes Nyava Vaiseshtka, Saankhya, 
Yoga Purvi Mimamsa and Uttara Mimamsa The Na thtka 
Darsanas are chiefly Chart aka Biudha and Jaina Darsanas 

Of the first group the Nyaya and Vaiseshika relate more to the 
Material sciences These include Physics Chemistry etc The 
Saankhya and Yoga relate to Biological sciences and deal mainly 
with life in its relation with material creation The Purva and Uttara 
Mimamsa mainly deal with Spiritual matters They include knoivledee 
both of the known and the unknown Thus there is in the study of the 
six systems of philosophy in India a Gradual evolution of thought from 
the known material world to unknown spiritual worlds Each taught 
its own way to sahation rnd they all behexe in the existence of God, 
whereas the Nasthikas do no! believe in the existence of God nor do 
they accept the authority of the Vedas 

Vedanta represents the highest goal of philosophy and it may be 
said to be in advance of all the other systems both Aasthika and well 
as Nastika 

Although there are extreme differences of opinion between the 
Nasthikas and the Aastlukas there was a great toleration amongst 
the scholars and everyone had the freedom to think in hts own way 
All tried to establish unity m diversity 
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Thus m Sanatana (Hindu) Dharma, the descriptions of the 
Supreme (God) are many sided and comprehensive Being a Catholic 
religion, including all Panthas (ways of thinking), it expresses itself in 
a variety of forms and comprehends all the relations which exist 
between man and God Different creeds are but different Paths 
(Panthas) to reach the Almighty just as same su ff ar is moulded into 
\anous figures one God is worshipped in different forms and names. 
Real contradictions are left only m inferior minds 

Rishi bhirbahudhaa gttam Chhandobhir Vividhaii Pnthak, 

Brahma sutra Padachaiva Hetumadbhir Vinischnaih ’ 

(Bh Gita 13 4) 

The words Vividha and Prithak which appear in the above \erse 
have been used with reference to the diverse nature of the teachings in 
the Upamshads In several places they may look contradictory 
Badarayana or Vyasa made a great attempt to remove these contra- 
dictions and these sutras form upto this day an authoritative expost 
tion of the Vedanta Jaimmi, the author of Mimamsa sutras explained 
the meaning of the Vedas in his own way and established the Karma 
Kanda Jaimim’s exposition is called Purva Mimamsa or Karma 
Kanda whereas Vyasa’s exposition is called Uttara Mimamsa or Jnana 
Kanda or Vedanta 

Sahara Svvami was a famous commentator of Jaimim’s Mimamsa 
Sutra and Kumarila Bhatta wrote an explanatory treatise on his 
commentary called Slokavarthika. 

(I) 

POORVA MIMAMSA 

(Purva Mimamsa — Summary of contents — Ya^nas (Sacrifices) 
—Division ofKarmas — Conclusion) 

Q,. 52 Discuss the subject-matter of Poorva-Mimamsa 

Ans The Vedic religion is divided into two well-known divi 
stons (1) Karma Kanda and (2) Jnana Kanda The original intention 
of the Karma Kanda is worship of the Sun Fire Indra, Varuna 
Rudra and other Vedic deities at sacrificial rituals for obtaining 
children, cow's and other wealth in this life and a happy state of death 
by the grace of these deities They worshipp“d these deities not only 
for personal benefit, but also for the benefit of the community The 
rituals prescribed for the various sacrifices (Yajnas) were different in 
different parts of the Vedas, and doubts arose as to which was correct 
Jaimim in his Mimamsa Sutra harmonized all seemingly difficult 
Panthas of Yajnikas, and proclaimed one God, one Yajna and one 

SUMMARY OF CONTESTS OF POORVA MIMAMSA 

Purva Mimamsa contains twelve Adhyayas The first part of the 
first chapter ‘Adhyava’ deals with the means of knowing 
Dharma The latter part deals with the question as to what bearing 
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the declamatory texts of the Vedas have upon the means of Dharma 
The second chapter deals with what are the Karmas that constitute 
Dharma — what Karmas are different and what are non-different- 
After having established the difference among Karmas, the third 
chapter discusses about the character of Karmas— whether they are 
subservient or auxiliary and also about substances and their properties 
The subject matter of the fourth chapter is motive’ — the motive that 
provides the occasion for a certain Karma or the end for the accom- 
plishment of which the Karma is to be performed The fifth chapter 
deals with the order of sequence of Karmas In the sixth chapter the 
question of qualifications of the performers of sacrifices has been 
dealt with The seventh and eighth chapters contain the detailed dis 
cussion of transference of details of sacrifices by indirect implication 
From one sacrifice to another The above transference of details leads 
to the question of modification wherein the transferred details do not 
fit in with the bondage and that heaven is obtained only by other 
details of sacrifice to which they have been transferred Hence the 
necessity for the modification of the transferred details to suit the 
exigencies of the sacrifice and this is described in the ninth chapter 
The tenth chapter deals with exclusion of some details when they are 
transferred from one sacrifice to another if there be no need In the 
eleventh chapter, we have got the description of centralisation and 
decentralisation of subsidiary details The last chapter deals with 
Prasanga— extended application of the subsidiarj details to help 
another primary 

Read the monumental work “Purva Mimamsa in its sources” 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr Sir Ganganatha Jha 

The study of Mimamsa is, in fact, indispensable for the study of 
any branch of Darsana We accordingly find that almost all writers 
of great works right up to the seventeenth century were well versed 
in Mimamsa and this is clearly seen from their works themselves 

The study of Mimamsa has lately fallen m popular estimation 
Not only Sanskrit scholars but also most of Western Orientalists have 
neglected it It is all the more gratifying that Dr Jha has gone very 
deep into this difficult Mimamsa Sastra and explained with claritv 
the avowed conclusions of all the Adhyayas whereas even the great 
Sanskrit scholars well versed in other Sastras generally deal with the 
part containing Pramana (principles of cognition) leaving aside the 
Prameya part (the subject proper) Panditji has taken pains to 
explain the most intricate topics of the Prameya part 

The performance of elaborate sacrifices has fallen into desuetude 
for many centuries especially in North India and hence there is the 
lack of practical knowledge of these sacrifices 

YAJNAS (Sacrifices) 

Q, 53 Write a brief note on ‘Pancha Maha-Yajnas,’ 
enjoined by Manu and other Smritikaras 

Ans The Mimamsikas or the followers of the Karma Kanda, 
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say tint according to the Vedas he alone will acquire Moksha who 
performs Karma because they say that by pleasing the deities, the 
deities in return produce ram and other things needed by men The 
sacrificial ritual has been going on From time immemorial because it 
was created at the same time as the Universe (Karma is Anadi) The 
nsorousness of the Yajnas gradually waned and the Sanskrit writers 
started other rituals known as the Pancha Main Yajnas — the five 
principal sacrifices which did not entatl the slaughter of animals 
Manu and other Smnti writers enjoined that the following five sacri- 
ficial rites should be performed at home by every Grilnst — (Manu 
2-68- j 23) 

(1) Biahna Yajna consists of the study of the Ved is 

(2) Pifn Yajna — consists of oblations to the ancestors 

(3) Dei a Yaj na— consists of oblations to the Dev as throuch fire 

(4) lihuta Yajna — consists of offering of food as Bah in the 
name of Bhutas (God’s creation) 

(5) Mannshya Try na— consists of entertaining uninvited guests 
(Atitlus) 

A householder should take his food only after he has in this way 
satisfied respectively the Rishis, the spirits of the departed ancestors, 
the deities, other living creatures and uninvited guests 

In the Bhagvat Gita, it is stated that if a person eats food only 
by himself he eats Agha or Sin (Gita 3 30) 

Taittinya Samhita says that a Brahmin comes to birth with 
three kinds of indebtedness (Rinathraya) namely— -that of Rishis, that 
of deities and that of Pitris — ancestors Of these indebtedness of the 
Rishis must be repaid by the study and teaching of the Ved is, the 
indebtedness to the deities by sacrifice (Yajna) and the indebtedness 
to the ancestors by procreation of children, otherwise there is no 
Moksha to a householder (Tai Sam 3, 6, 10, 5) 

This Karma or sacrifice is to be performed not only by Brahmins 
but b> ever} one of the four castes For example, prajers by 
Brahmanas, protection of the society by Kshatriyas, producing form 
and maintenance of the prosperity of the community by trade by the 
Vaishjas and service to the community by the Sudras 

The word Yajna was used m a comprehensive meaning of ‘Every 
one doing his own duty ” 

“Aarambha Yajnah Kshatrascha 
Haviryajna Visah smntah 
Panchara yojnah Sudrascha 
Japa Yajnah Dvijatajah'*. 

(Ma Bha Sam 237-12) 

If all these duties are not kept going by everybody according 
to lus own status, the entire community has to suffer It therefore 
follow s that Yajnas in this comprehensive meaning arc stated in the 
Vedas themselves, that no Karma performed for the sake cf Yajna 
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creates bondage, and that heaven is obtained only by the performance 
of Yajnas Yajnas are Karinas (actions) Even the sun performs his 
Karma (Yajna) in giving light and sun shine and in causing ram Ram 
causes food and food causes living beings (Gita 3-1 4) The creation 
itself is the first Yajna or Karma (Yajnah Karma Samudblnvah) If 
the Karma m the shape of the e is given up the whole of the world 
Mill come to a stop , nobody will have anything to eat 


DIVISION OF KARMAS 

Q, 54 Write a short note on the division of Karmas 

Ans The Puranas introduced other Karmas such as fasting, 
austerities and numerous Vratas All the Karmas are subdivided into 
Nitya (every day), N umittika (occasional), Kamya (desire promoted), 
and Nislndda (objectionable) karma If we have to decide whether 
a Karma is right or wrong we have to find out whether that Karma 
is Yajnartha (for a sacrifice) or Purushartha (for personal benefit), 
Nitya (for everyday use such as Snana, Sandhya — baths and prayers) 
or NaimtUhika (such as pacification of the inauspicious stars), Kamya 
(such as promoted by a desire for a son), Nisluddha (such as man 
slaughter) 

On the other hand, we see clearly stated in the Jnana Kanda, 
t e , in the Upanishads, that unless Karma is destroyed by Jmna and 
renunciation, there can be no Moksha In order to harmonise both 
these propositions they came to the conclusion that all Karma must 
be performed but the desire for the fruit thereof should be renounced 
and not Karma itself If the Karma is performed with this frame of 
mind, one will undoubtedly reach Swarga, otherwise, when the fruit 
of even me-itonous action in the shape of sacrifice etc , performed in 
this life is exhausted by enjoyment in Swarga, the performer of the 
Yajna has to come back once more from Swarga (Br 4 4 6 Gin 2 43) 
Such persons have to mo\e backwards and forwards between Swarga 
and Mratyaloka 

The most important element in Yajna therefore is the giving up 
of the idea of ‘muteness’ (Mamatva) with reference to the object 
thrown into the sacrificial fire not merely uttering the words "Devata- 
yair Nn mama"— ‘This is for such and such a diety and not for me”. 
It is not only mere uttering mantras by mouth but it should be accom- 
panied by purity of thought In short, doing any act desirelcssly with 
a pure frame of mind is the highest Yajna in itself The words Bonn, 
Dana and Tyaga also mean not the renunciation of actron, but the 
renunciation of the reward of action, (Gita 18 — 9) 

Mimamsakas are known as strong supporters of the doctrine of 
Karma, but ordinarily the full significance of it i» not property 
rcccgni cd 
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CONCLUSION 

Q,. 55. How does Poorva Mimamsa try to establish the 
authority of the Vedas ? How far do you consider the proofs 
given by the Mimamsahas to be satisfactory. 

Or 

'IVhat is meant by validity of knowledge ? Distinguish 
and discuss the position of Mimamsa and Nyaya in this 
regard 

Or 

Explain, with your comment the nature and importance 
of Shabda Pramana in the system of Nyaya and Mimamsa. 

(For ansncr sec chapter on Nyaya) 

Ans. Purva Mimamsa considered Sabda Pramana as more reli- 
able than Pratyaksha and Anumana. 

The word Mimamsa means the method of reasoning which has 
to be adopted in order to understand the meaning of a word or a 
sentence. The epithet Purva is added because this Mimamsa deals 
primarily and exhaustively with the method of reasoning regarding the 
sacrificial rites which form the Purva or earlier portion of the Vedas. 
Since the Vedas consist of words which have come down from time 
immemorial and since there is no author of the Vedas they are 
“Apauruasheya t.e , authorless. But the mimamsakas have not accep- 
ted the divine origin of the Vedas, whereas the Vedantists say that the 
Vedas have been naturally revealed from the eternal, pure, wise and 
ever free God and are therefore self-evident authorities. Although 
some considered that early Mimamsakas were atheists or at least did 
not mention about the existence of God, the later limamsakas declar- 
ed unhesitatingly that it is not the object of this philosophy to deny 
the existence of God. 

The Mimamsakas, like the Nyaya-Vaiseshikas are dualists and 
believe in ths separateness of the self (Jivatma) from the body, senses 
and mind. They look upon the special properties like Intellect, will 
and Effort as the natural attributes of the Self, namely Jnana, Ichha 
and Kriya, respectively. Swarga is Parama Purushartha or Summun 
Bonum of human life, ft is that happiness which is not mixed with 
sorrow or eclipsed by any other mental state, which has no cessation 
and which is available by the mere wish which is called Swarga. This 
Swarga cannot be enjoyed on this earth and to attain it, one must 
leave the body behind. 

Mimamsakas do not believe in the absolute dissolution (Maha- 
pralaya). They say that the Universe exists as it is from enternity 
and will continue like that eternally. 

UTTARA MIMAMSA OR VEDANTA 

Uttara Mimamsa or Vedanta (I) Adwaita Sampradaya Maya — 
Relati\e Reality — Vivartavada — Conclusions— (2) Visishtadvaita — 
Bandha (Bondage)— Moksha (Liberation) — Karma Yoga — Jnana 
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Yoga— Bhaktt Yoga— (3) Dvaita Sampradaya — Bhakti Pramanas— 
Bhcda (Difference)— Pervasiveness of the Supreme Being— The Different 
Jivas — Samsara — Karma— Incarnation — Mukti — Subject and Object— 
The whole life or experience— Walking Experience— Dream State- 
Dreamless sleep — Pure consciousness — Goal of Vedanta— Why is 
Philosophy considsrcd so difficult 


Q, 56 Write a short note on the Vedantic Schools in 
Indian Philosophy 

Ans The propounder of Vedanta was Sim Vyasa Maharsln 
He is also called Badarayana His name is mentioned with respect by 
Jaimim in the Mimamsa Sutra There are three schools in Vedanta — 

(l) Advaita — absolute monism or non-dualism preached by 
Shree Sankaracharya (2) Visishtadvaita (qualified monism) preached by 
Raroanujacharya and (3) Dvaita— Dualism— preached by Madltva* 
cliarya, otherwise called Puma Prajnacharya To all these three 
schools Brahman— God— The Ultimate Reality— is one and common 
The Vedantists proclaim God to be the Cause of all causes and the 
manifold world of human experiences as the elaborated mode of that 
one external entity. Creation is but a process of evolution and in* 
•volution The subtle or finer state is the cause and the gross state is 
the effect. Just as the raindrop, winch is but vapour drawn from the 
ocean ultimately comes down to the ocean only to be transformed to 
vapoui again, all things that arc destroyed only go back to their final 
forms Similar is the case with the Universe as a whole After each 
cycle, all gross manifestations return to their final state— the prim il 
substances of which all tlungs of the Universe are but various modi- 
fications It is the one principle that pervades ail forms of Matter and 
Energy and apart from all nothing has reality of its own The Reality 
is one and is beyond time, space and causation It appears as many 
only when it is viewed through the prism of Name and Form 

In all the three Sampradtvas, the Brahmasutras, the Bhagwat 
Gift and the Upamshads are taken as the three authorities These 
three Granthas arc called Pnsthantraya The propounded of the 
three Sampraday as wrote their own commentaries to suit their own 
ideas. 


(I) ADVAITA SAMPRADAAYA 

Q,. 57. Explain clearly the advaita view of the relation 
between Jiva, Iswara and Brahma 

Or 

What is the nature of Brahman according to Samhara * 

Why is Iiis philosophy negatively called as Advaita (I) * * * * * 7 

{/tomboy 19 1 1, IJanara n JOGS, Itaroda JOGS) 

Ans The chief propounder of Advaita Sampradaya was 
Sankarachary i Sankara combined in him profoundness of thought 
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(that) whose existence can only be inferred by one s reason though it 
ts mvisibl® to the eyes or unsmcliable by the nose or untouchable by 
the hand is the fundamental real in the world Vedanta is not to be 
blamed because some foreign philosophers ridicule Vedanta by saying 
tint the world which we actually see with our own eyes is called Mith 
ja— illusionary by the Vcdintists * Now, what is to be done ? ’ 

A pillar is not to be blamed bectusc a blind man docs not see it 
(Yasha) Names and forms arc not real He who wishes to see 
die real elements must extend his vision beyond Names and forms 
That which existed m the commencement of the world was without 
Name and Form that is it was quahtylcss and imperceptible and the 
same thing later on became qualityful as a result of acquiring Names 
and Forms (Br 1 4 7 and Chah (6 1 23) The mutable and the 
perishable Name and Torm is given the name of Maya and the 
visible or quality ful world is said to be the illusionary Mayic Drama 
or Leela of Ishwara 


a 58 


MAAYA 

Show how Sankara uses the concept of Mays 

(Bom 1 ay 1956) 


Or 


What is Maya according to Sankara Determine its 
significance an hxs Philosophy {Poona 1960 karnatah 1965) 

Or 

Tully expound the Advaita concept of Maya 

{Madras 1962 Mysore 1962, Gujrat 1964, Jodhpur 1965) 
Or 

Is Maya a necessary principle in the Vedanta of 
Sankara ? (19G2 PCS) 

Or 

Define Mays as conceived m Sankara Vedata Compare 
and contrast at wath Samkhya Prakratas (7965 PCS) 


Or 

Explain the doctrine of Maya according to Sankara 
How does Ramanuja criticize the theory ? {I960 PCS) 


Ans From this point of view the Samkhya PrakriU is nothing 
but Maya composed of the Sattva Rajas and Tamas constituents tint 
is to say Maya possessing Name and Form though it might be 
imperciptible , and the creation or extension of the perceptive universe 
is also the evolution of that Maya embodied in quahtyful Names and 
Forms because whatever quality may be taken it is bound to be 
visible to the organs that is to say to be embodied in Name and 
Form All the Material sciences fall in this way into the category of 
Maya Take History Geology Electricity Chemistry Physicsorany 
other science , all the exposition to be found in it is only of Names 
and Forms that is to say only of how a particular subsiance loses 
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xme Name and Form and acquires another Name and Form For 
instance, these sciences only consider how and when that which is 
known as * water’ acquires the name of ‘steam', or how v ataous anahne 
dyes, having the red, green, blue, or various other colours, which ire 
only differences of Name and Form, arc formed From one black 
substance called coaltar, etc Therefore by studying these sciences 
which are enerossed in Names and Forms one cannot acquire the 
knowledge of the Real Substance, which is beyond Names and Forms , 
and it is clear that he who wishes to find the Form of the Real Brah- 
man must extend his vision beyond these material sciences, that n» to 
say, beyond these sciences which deal only with Names and Forms 
And the same meaning is com eyed by the story at the commencement 
of the seventh chapter of the Chhandogypanishad In the beginning of 
the story, Narada went to Santkumar, that js, to Shanda, and said 
“Give me knowledge of the Aatman” In reply, Santkumar said to 
him “Tell me what you have learnt, so that I will tell you what 
comes next” Narada said “I learnt ail the Vedas, as also History 
and Puranas and also Grammar, Mathematics, Fine Arts, Ethics, 
subsidiary parts of the Vedas (Vedanga), Morality Magic (Indrajala), 
Warfare (Kshatravidya), Astrology, the Science of Serpents, Deities 
etc , but I have not thereby acquired the knowledge of the Aatman, 
and I have, therefore, come to you ” In reply to that, Santkumar 
said "AH that you have learnt deals only with Names and Forms 
and the true Brahman is far beyond this Nama Brahma (the Brahm in 
qualified by Names) ’, and he Ins afterwards gradually described to 
Narada the immortal Elements in the form of the Absolute Spirit 
winch is beyond Names irtd Forms, that is lo say, beyond the 
Samkhya imperceptible Praknti, as also beyond Speech, Hope, Project, 
Mind, Reason, (Jnana) and Life (Prana) and is superior to all of 
them” - 

Maya is the prmciple llut makes one thing appear as what it is 
not You take a rope to be a snake, you .get frightened, this is, 
Adhyasa Similarly, you take Brahman to be the world This too 
is Adhyasa illusion In reality there is no Snake, no world and no 
illusion also Yet it is the inherent nature of a man to identify truth 
with falsehood Tins principle of Adhyasa has no reason to exist 
but it is there although it ts indefinable The illusion is due to 
Ajnana (want of correct knowledge) Sankara says that it is Brahman 
that appears as a Jjva through ignorance or Adhyasa The rope doej 
not lose its ropeness even when it ts mistaken for a snake, so also 
Brahman cannot be said to be transformed into this world. It only 
appears as the world because of Adliya^a (ignorance) 

The world therefore is a figment of Maya, a mere appeannec. 
This Adhyasa should not be confused with Abhava It is a Bhava- 
roopa a posit* ve ent i ty 

Saankhya holds that this world is an evolution or Pan nama of 
Praknti which is a self-existing independent principle but Jada (inert), 
Maya on the other band is an entirely dependent prmciple. Brahman 
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being the only Reality ,. nothing can be conceived without being 
related to it The upadlu or the condition that makes Brahman as 
the cause of the world is Maya but Maya itself cannot be the cause 
of the world 

Maya strictly speaking is a mystery It is the indefinable power 
by which God (Brahman) while remaining himself changeless appears 
as a changing universe And Avidya is the natural disability of the 
Jivatma which prevents it from understanding God (Brahman) as He 
really is Man as man can never know God He should transcend 
his Upadhis — his limitation or mental condition— and become divine 
to know the Divine being t e , he should become a Yogi 

RELATIVE REALITY 

Although the world has no absolute reality — Paararraarthika 
Satyatva — it has an apparent and relative reality— Vyavalnrika 
Satyatva — that reality as far as it is necessary for all practical purposes 
The objects of a dream although known as false on awakening are 
real within the limits of the dream Similarly the world is also 
relatively real and is said to be false Mithya, only when knowledge 
is advanced Although the world is false, yet it is not altogether 
non existent (Abhava) like the son of a barren woman (Vandhya 
Putr) Sankara is even prepared to grant some reality to the Rajju 
Sarpa (the snake in the rope) which he calls Praatibbashika Satyatva - 
seeming reality 

VIVARTA VAADA 

Sankaras’s theory of creation is called “Vivartavada” This is 
a theory of appearance and reality, because the produce is the effect 
without undergoing any change in itself What is really God appears 
to our limited intelligence as the universe just as a piece of rope 
appears in the twilight as a 'nake We come to realise God when 
Avidya or the veil of misapprehension is removed by Vidya or Divine 
knowledge This is matter of spiritual experience We are not m 
the present state of own knowledge able to ^ee how exactly the reality 
is connected with the appearance The relation is therefore said to 
be “Anirvachamya — indefinable God by Ins Maya brings about 
this wonderful phenomenon of creation 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 knowledge or consciousness of the Absolute as the Reality, 
that is Brahman 

2 Jiva is essentially the same as Brahman and is therefore 
self illumined, Swayamprakasa, unlimited — Vibhu and free His 
limitedness is due to Upadhis or conditions of embodiment, which 
again are due to Avidya, and are as such unreal 

3 Brahman hood is realised by the knowledge of the Abso 
lute identity of the Jiva and Brahman Mukti— liberation — is nothing 
but the realisation of this identity This is quite possible et en in this 
body (jivanmukti) 
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4 Mbkslia can never be obtained as a result or Karma It is 
direct!} attamab’e by knowledge (Jnana) but till Jnana is attained all 
Vihita Kaunas must scrupulously be performed as the«c help realisa- 
tion of Jnana 


SUBJECT AND OBJECT 

Q.. 59. Discuss Vedantists view of mind and matter 
{Subject und Object) How far does it correspond witli the 
Western view ? 

Ans Vedanta studies all experience by first analyzing it, as is 
most commonly done, into two factors, the knowing agency (kshet- 
ranga) and the known or knowable world (kshetra), of European 
thought The correspondence however, is but a rough one. 
Tor, in the West philosophers do not seem to ha\c as yet analysed 
*mind and matter,’ or ‘subject’ and ‘object* so completely as the 
Vadantists have done The ‘mind’ such as thoughts, feelings, ideas, 
are treated as the ‘known’ or the object in India, and arc put 
into the same category as percepts Vedanta recognizes two classes 
of object, mental and physical < e , internal and external The witness 

• e., the entire panorma of the physical and mental worlds The 
reason for such an analysis is that the two factors, belong to distinct 
categories. The seen or hnow-n is inconstant, whereas the witness 
only secs the changes and is as such non \arymg 

THE PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS DIVISION 

Such men are struck by the impermanences of the objective 
world, and particularly of this physical body seek the comfort and. 
support of religion, theology, mysticism or the like Such others as 
cling to the objective world, believing it or at least the changes to be 
real, because of the pleasure they yield, arc realists, most of whom arc 
scientists also They do not ignore the ‘objects’ known as mental 
Only they rely most upon the ‘seen’ or known, internally or externally. 
Those feu, on the other hand, that investigate both mind and matter, 

* e , the ‘witness’ and the ‘witnessed,’ the subject (knower) and object 
(known) and seek the absolutely real, are philosophers. They do not 
fall back upon mere ttttutUoa or imagination, ss do the first group of 
men , nor do they ignore any part of the mental factor, as do the 
second group or take the knoun world to be real because it is a source 
of pleasure to them What the philosopher according to Vedanta, 
seeks is not comfort or joy, but truth He * ho knows the truth of all 
existence is said to attain Supreme Knowledge, which is seen to com- 
prehend the universal good 

THE WHOLE OF LIFE OR EXPERIENCE 

This i& in Tact the central problem of philosophy of Vedanta 
European and American phik>«cph\ is based upon the data of the 
waking «tatc, in other words of a fraction of experience, while 
Vedanta Ukcs all the three states of waking dream and deep sleep or 
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the whole of experience, into consideration Western philosophy, 
again, takes the waking data as the standard of Reality, and with this 
standard it evaluates the experiences of dream and deep sleep, whereas 
Vedanta places nil three states on the same level and enquires into 
their worth as ‘reality ’ The philosophic conclusions of the West 
cannot, therefore, attain a view of the whole truth, Vedanta is the only 
road leading to it, for it considers the whole of experience 

Without going into details, it will suffice here to say that the 
study of the three states leads one, first, to the fact that entire world of 
the waking state is as much a creation of the mind as the world of 
dreams, and as both the worlds disappear in deep sleep into the mind, 
the entire objective world of the waking and dream states is unreal or 
illusory They appear to be real for the time being Vedanta is 
neither realism nor idealism but unreali m so far as the object world 
goes, and Atmamsm so far as the substance in itself is concerned ; for 
the whole world of mental creation emanates from and returns to the 
mind substance The knowledge that everything is Atman cannot be 
attained unless one rises above the thought or concept of Atman, * e , 
lives or has his being mdentified with everything the all 

WAKING EXPERIENCE 

Q, 60 What is Adhyasa ? How does Sankaracharya 
put this concept to metaphysical use ? ( For detailed answer see 
Chapter on Brahma Sutra) ( Karnatak 196o ) 

Aas Sankara the greatest expondent of the Advaita Philosophy 
has systematized the teachings of the Upanishads m lus comments on 
the Brahma Sutras which have condensed them under various topical 
headings In his comments on the Sutras, the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavad Gita we find a ration'll, consistent and exhaustive treatment 
of all the problems of Truth and Reality as they arise in the course of 
his exposition of Vedic Monism In his introduction to the Sutras, 
Sankara, imbued with a truly scientific spirit, discusses the foundation 
of empirical life We can discover in him no traces of a theological 
or scholastic learning 

‘ Subject and Object— the Self and the non Self (Aatma and 
Anatma) are so radically opposed to each other m the notion and in 
practical life that it is impossible to mistake the one for the other ” 
After this grand beginning Sankara adds, * Yet we find that the mistake 
is universal and we can never trace it to its source for our common 
life cannot do without this initial error favidja) ” Without identifying 
the Self (Subject) with the non Self, nz the body, the senses and the 
mind we could not describe ourselves m terms strictly applicable to 
the latter We could not say, “I am le«n or stout “I am walking or 
sitting” “1 am blind cr deaf ’ ‘I feel I perceive or act ” Hence we 
uncon'ciouslj confound the pure subject or the witnessing conscious- 
ness with its own objects and convetsely, we confound the ego with 
witness, whereby the real unattached character of the pure conscious- 
ness is lost sight of altogether Admittedly this is due to a fui d - 
mental illusion on which all our waking activities are based ird to 
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attain the Truth and Reality we must, realizing this illusion rise above 
it by means of a rational enquiry. Reason which points out the illusion 
must also be competent to release us from us hold Sankara is not 
alone in drawing our attention to the illusory nature of empirical life, 
Plato, Kant and Heg J adopt the same strain, and in recent times, Berg- 
son, equipped with all the knowledge of modern science, arrives at the 
same conclusion. The intellect, he says, disguises Reality, misrepresents 
it and presents to us a static world, while the Reality is pure movement, 
change or the wider consciousness. According to both Sankara and 
Bergson the illusion is necessary to practical life, though none the less 
it is an illusion Sankara does noi favour the reality of the idea as 
against that of the object. The testimony of consiousness itself 
establishes their distinctness. While the one, t'iz. the idea, is admitted 
to be real, this reality can be maintained only by contra-distinguishing 
it from that of the object. Still the reality of the idea and the object 
cannot be held to transcend the state in which both are experienced. 
In other words, their claim to reality is valid within the state, not 
beyond. This is a philosophical view that disposes of the dream- 
experience also. If we are true to consciousness, if consciousness is 
true to us, the objects and notions of dream are presented as indisput- 
ably real at the time, and discovered to be illusions only after dream 
gives place to waking We cannot suppose that waking experience can 
survive waking, any more than dream-experience, dream. For that 
would be self-contradictory. Waking life thus seems to be reduced to 
a long dream ; but, as Locks would say, ‘‘Even then the thinker and 
the critic being equally involved in the dream, their mutual relations 
remain the same as if the condition was one of waking.” Hence the 
external world with its multiplicity of other minds and objects, 
together with the internal world of judgments, feelings and volitions, 
like the ego cognizing them and engaged in action and enjoyment, is 
all on one level of reality which correlates them. It is wrong, therefore, 
to imagine that Vedanta is solpsistic, that while it concedes reality to 
the ego, it denies it to non-ego. 

Waking or dream is not a state in the strict sense of the term. 
A state implies change occurring in the soul or its object. When we 
compare waking vvitlT dream, the soul assumes the position of a 
witness of the two, and no change can be allowed in the v itness. 
The two states seem to offer themselves successively for trial, but as 
they are not events in one time-series, their sequence is an illusion,. 
Neither can we suppose a change in the objective order which would 

demand a continuity of the same time-series Moreover, we labour 
under the disadvantage of having to judge from memory of dream 
which cannot be called upto confront us as a present experience, and 
this memory is itself of a strange character. _ Memory ordinarily refers 
to the past — a past time moving backwards infinitely from the present 
movement at which it lerminites, that is to say, to a continuous time- 
flow related to the present realm experience. However it does not 
belong to this time- series, and cannot be included in its past. Again, 
just as we cannot know when waking begins, so we cannot know when 
dream begins for both seem to be uncaused. A cause connects one 
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event with another of the same time order and the cause of a state 
would have to be inside the state, so that to transcend the state in 
order to discover its cause would be not merely illogical but impossi- 
ble Further, the soul as the witness of the two states intuits both 
and that js how we know both Hence the witnessing character of the 
soul claims special consideration It hehaves as an entity free from 
attachment to the bodies the minds the sense groups and the percepts 
of the contrasted states and becomes a metaphysical element which 
can be realised only as the I but with the I divested of the egoity 
of waking or dream While it is difficult and impracticable for us to 
eliminate, in waking, this Witness from the ego complex and the 
Witness might seem to be i mere abstraction our ability to remember 
dream and appropriate it to ourselves proves that nature does for us 
the analysis which we are unable to do for ourselves She does this 
m virtue of the undeniable fact that the Witness is the Reality the 
essence of our being In discussing 'leep we shall come upon an 
other feature of the witness which then passes off into Pure Conscious 
ness 


DREAM STATE 

Q, 61 From ths waiving point of view dream is a case 
of typical illusion, or rather hallvcmation ’ Discuss 

Ans Without admittedly any external ground a whole world 
rises into view and no suspicion is aroused that we are bamboozled 
Scene after Scene follows originating feelings and acts with the stamps 
of genuineness We are actors in t le drama playin'* fantastical parts 
enjoying and suffering we know not how or why There is no limit to 
the grotesqueness of the pageantry over leaping the bounds of waking 
possibility Yet at the time there is no surprise , every thing looks 
natural We tal e things at their face value All the elements of 
waking are reproduced time space change In the very midst of the 
drama we might jerk into waking and b hold it was all a dream ! 
The usual explanation offered is that th“ impressions formed on tlv* 
waking mind remain latent in the background of the unconscious and 
suddenly gam scope for activity manifesting themselves in the shape 
of dream experience Sleep is the legion of unconscious and we are 
then admitted behind the scenes to the right of how the impressions 
m their various degrees and strength act and react upon one another 
m deeps of our nature No impression apparently ever dies and 
when it is denied adequatescope in waking obtains in dream which is 
a realm of life for the latent impressions The space and time arc crea 
tions of the mind and the relation of cause and effect is improvised 
The intellect suspends its censorship and our critical faculties are laid 
fo sleep Such is the dictum of waking rea on But this theory of 
impression loses sight of the fact that if the theory be right an impres 
sion has to be endowed with the power to create a world of realities- 
at the moment s notice rather without ary notice at all If the mind 
b> a feat can create actualities where is the need or place for matter 
which is the object of absorbme study for a scientist 9 How can tlu'v 
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indispensable factor of lire be brushed aside so lightly ? What is sause 
for the goose must be sauce for for the gander. If the reality of matter 
in waking life depends on our belief in our close observation and ex- 
perimentation, how is our involuntary belief in the reality of our 
dream occurrences to be accounted for ? How can we take two con- 
tradictory attitudes towards life, the one sloipsisttc and the other- 
realistic? 

This explanation is therefore suicidal and demolishes the very 
foundation of science. We can, besides, never notice the beginning or 
the origin of a dream. All our notions of propriety are outraged, 
without still engendering any surprise in us. Our consciousness which 
guides our judgment suddeuly turns capricious, and one that lies down 
in Calcutta might find himself in a moment, as it were, in London. A 
single moment might expand into days and years. The dreamer might 
be transformed into a bull, a goat or an insect. And the learned ex- 
planation is belated. It comes after the illusion is over, for there are 
no certain marks or characteristics by which we can identify a dream 
as such at the time. In truth, dream cannot be defind. Otherwise we 
could not fail to detect trickery when it repeated a second time ; but a 
nun’s, even a philosopher’s life must include dreams to his dying days, 
and nature’s power to delude is irresistible, supreme. A dream can 
indeed mimic all the features of waking, but enactment remains trium- 
phant and beyond its utmost power to mimic, and that is conscious- 
ness. All the rest is plastic in the omnipotent hands of dream, and 
can be moulded into any shape it pleases. Time, space and causation 
arc its avowed slaves, and obey its autocratic, bidding consciousness 
alone defies its tactics and remains an unruffled witness of its whims. 

We have hitherto viewed dream as an object of the waking mind, 
an external object. We shall now examine it from within, by placing 
ourselves sympathetically in its midst. This is to properly judge dream 
as dream, without the waking bias. Dream now appears to be n per- 
fect replica of waking. A world is unrolled before us ; we never notice 
its suddennes nor its incongruity with waking : on the contrary it comes 
with all the impress of waking. Time, space and change are inevitable 
present. No clement of life is missed^other minds, natural senses, 
familiar faces and objects, the earth bsJow and the star-studded sky 
above. We think, feel and act, we refer happening to the past, and 
forecast them for the future. We remember dreams and relate them 
to friends. There is no suspicion of the state being a break, a discon- 
tinuity from waking no fear that it may be sublated in the future. 
Miracles are common occurrences which do not strike us as anything 
extraordinary. We acquiesce in all, we appropriate all. Memories 
and emotions stream in, giving birth to strange conations. We con- 
verse with gods and ghosts. Sometimes the future is foreshadowed. 
Wc acquire new powers, occupy new positions ; nothing is impossible. 
Wc fly without wings and fall from hill-tops down, down through end- 
less space. Nevertheless, wc believe that all is real and nothing shocks 
us. After waking wc condemn dream as an irrational, self-contradic- 
tory and unreal illusion, and resolve to be no more fooled. But in 
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the next dream there is the same masque enacted and the same help- 
lessness on our part to detect it, and this is repeated without end to 
our eternal chagrin through all our living day* It will not do to 
brush aside this aspect of life as a mere phantasy 

“There are few subjects,” writes Dr FCS Schiller, ‘which 
philosophers have more persistently forborne to work out, not to say 
neglected than the philosophic import of dreams ” To regard that 
dream experience is unreal is to subordinate it to waking, and to 
accept the biassed decree of the latter against a sister state And on 
what is the claim of waking to reality ba c ed 9 Evidently on its own 
pronouncement If so is not dream entitled to equal reality according 
to its own pretensions 9 If it is objected to that waking is never stulti 
fled whereas a dream is the answer is how can a state accompanied 
with a sense of waking stultify itself while it continues 9 A state 
which is behe\ed to be waking can never be conceded as liable to 
stultification while it lasts, and every present state claims to be wakin", 
flinging to its rear a stultified dream Compare the instance of a 
dream within a dream No state can be disloyal to itself A dream 
proper is never known to be such at the time A stulified state .appears 
as a past dream and the present is never waking No state is self 
identical Thus a sympathetic examination of dream leads to the conclu- 
sion that it is a rival state as real as waking, and owing to the 
indeterminable discrepency between the two in the time flow, added 
to the unconscious and l meless interval between them they must be 
adjudged with equal independence, as different realms of Reality of 
which they are expressions The word ‘interval’ used above is owing 
to a defect of languacc meant to denote what is timeless For if a time 
interval were imagined it would connect waking and dream and make 
them a single continuous state which would militate against all expen 
ence Waking time rules waking and stops with it and dream time i* 
coeval with a dream The interval is metaphysical It is pure Con 
'ciousnss 

We are now free to consider the results obtained at this staLCOf 
our enquiry The examination of dream, was made possible only by 
our individuality being set aside The mind and the body constitute our 
connection with them These two factors can hardly be supposed to 
be identical in both waking and dream, as our experience is to the 
contrary So are the two worlds distinct In setting the states side 
by side in our study, we have mentally disentangled ourselves from 
both and have attained to an attitude in which, free from the trammels 
of individuality, wc comprehend the two manifestations of Reality as 
unstinted wholes— an attitude quite different from tint in which wc 
think of the waking world In the latter case the world is not seized 
as a whole, since as our object of attention, it is separated from our- 
selves and placed right against us in thought We conduct our exami 
nation of dream, not as one ego contemplating the other, but as the 
soul divested of its cgoity altogether The simple experience denoted 
by the words, “1 dreamt”, raises us to the level of the witness and 
above that of the ego The soul is thus proved to bo an entity at the 
back of the mind, taking its stand as the mctaphvsical basis of !ife> 
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The monobasic view, confined to waking of theology throws it at the 
mercy of the scriptures or revelations to establish the soul or God 
They are matters of faith But Vedantic analysis makes them indispu- 
table elements of life and identifies them The world is a correlate 
of the mind concomitant with it The question of other minds 
is limited to the fugitive states and is devoid of meaning with reference 
to the soul as their Witness The soul thus sheds its individuality and 
becomes Universal Spirit, beyond the region of meum and tuum The 
mind perceives the world, while the soul or spirit intuits both waking 
and dream projects both and absorbs both The difficulty that per 
plexes the inquucr, ctz , “When I am sleeping, is there not a world 
outside in which simultaneously there are other mtnds awake and 
active whom I rejoin when l awake ? How does my sleep affect the 
real affairs of the world which go on uninterrupted for all my changes 
of state ’ ? — this difficulty now vanishes For the individuation implied 
m my sleep and the waking of others ccares when the comparative 
view of the states is taken This is possible only with the individuality 
dropped Moreover, the waking world composed of other minds and 
matter, with which waking connects me and from which sleep releases 
me »•» strictly bound up wuh waking and to aver that my waking or 
my waking world persists when I am sleeping is not only illogical but 
inconceivable The world has no status outside of my waking The 
physical organism together with its brain nerves and breath is limited 
to waking To carry it over to another state, where another set 
obtains free play is unwarranted Similarly, birth and death, the 
evolution of the world, are integral parts of waking and beyond it, 
meaningless Solipsism or Subjectivism is easily transcended fertile 
Witness is no ego and Reality attaches to the former alone Thuswc 
have arrived at an entity which is the universal basts of life which is 
All Life, beyond time change and individuality Why then should 
we examine sleep, ? For the simple reason that it is the primary state 
without which waking and dream would be impossible Wc dream 
m sleep and wake from sleep 

Meanwhile we shall advert to some philosophical problems 
which receive their solution from our enquiry so fur The question of 
perception dissolves itsclT The spirit manifests itself as matter and 
mind, w hich appear as the correlated elements of experience in each 
state Their metaphysical basis is one and this affinity in their source 
accounts for their mutual adoptiveness The Spirit as mind perceives 
Spirit is matter The puzzles of Realism and Idealibm evaporate For 
tnc principle on which wc explain waking perception must apply 
equal y to dream perception If in the one case our knowledge is real, 
so must it be in the other No purpose is served by affirming or denying 
the reality in cither Pragmatism ts right in regarding judgements as 
onh truth claims with alternative value Every manifestation oflife 
or Spirit must necessarily promote life purpose Ter life is supreme and 
its apparent frustration by death is but a delusion Death itself is a 
manifestation of life which transcending the states is immortal 
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view of them than 4 hale of m0re * not le * sci ="“ rc 


IS not the egoVfcnher^Hm'bm'ilfc^?.' con " ec,s "iking and dream 
from individuality Wc hale now 
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pieces together all the three We have first to tacUe deep sleep This 
is produced in three or four ways First in the natural manner , 
secondly, by means of drugs like chloroform thirdly, by the practice 
of mental concentration known as yoga, or fourthly through devout 
meditation The nature of the experience however, does not vary, 
for in each instance the mind that alone can detect difference ceases to 
operate As the sleep whtch comes to us naturally every day is the 
only form familiar to us universally, and even the yogins cannot help 
sleeping, a close study of sleep is rendered possible to all, and obviates 
the necessity of that of the other forms Though fancied to be a 
mere blank, a state of unconsciousness, we shall presently rculi'e that 
it is the home of reality, the temple of God, and the true nebula 
giving birth to both mind and mattei It is the treasure house of all 
truths , and in spite of our prepossessions we shall know it is the 
rock basis of life 

To begin with, we have to dispose of the common notion that 
sleep is unconsciousness This evidently is a serious misapprehension 
For conscious beings as we are, though we may have a notion of un- 
consciousness, the notion when examined will be found to have no 
content A notion is formed in consciousness and the latter Cannot 
conceive its own absence while it is there to testify to itself Uncons- 
ciousness cannot be a link in the chain of life , and we could never 
speak of sleep if it did not constitute an integral element of conscious 
life So it is not a mere idea A person complaining of s leeplessness 
does not suffer from any inability to form the idea As Wilbon Carr 
observes, “when we say that a man is unconscious in lus sleep, we do 
not mean by unconsciousness a complete absence of consciousness, as 
when we say that a stone is unconscious We mean that the conscious- 
ness which is present is blocked or hindered from beinc effective 
Rouse a man from his sleep and consciousness returns ” Besidesthe 
statement, ‘ 1 was unconscious during my sleep,” contradicb ibelf For 
how can you say tint you were unconscious unless you were conscious 
of your unconsciousness 1 If one retorts, ' I know now that I was un- 
conscious ” his position has not improved How can you now refer to 
or describe a past occurrence unless it was part of your experience ? 
And an experience of a conscious being presupposes consciousness at 
the time of recollection F urlher, the memory of step points to it as 
a period of felicity or bliss essential to life It is thus futile to argue 
that sleep is a period of absolute unconsciousness We can never be 
aware of such a state We cannot own it or describe it as thus and 
thus 
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the ego Just as the presence of the one necessarily demands and 
depends on the presence of the other, the absence of the one must 
spell the absence of the other In waking we perceive the world be 
cause there is the ego to perceive it m sleep we are aware of neither, 
because neither is present To suppi.se an outside world flourishing 
all the same by the side of the sleeper is not to the point It is illoei- 
cal The persisting is obviously the w iking world connected with the 
individual sleeper, which is cognized by the waking critic, but sleeper 
has shed his individuality when he Ins passed into Pure Spirit and no 
world can attach itself to spirit Tor the world is seen to be concomi- 
tant with the individual ego, and n is the mmd, the senses and the 
body that individuate Spirit Then, still to hold that the world exists 
m relation to Spirit is neither rational nor consonant to experience 
The world comes and goes when I move into the next state switch off 
the world, which is my cumber in waktng, along with the ego, its 
counterpart The recognition of this truth requires some clear think 
ing as the mmd and the present ego act as clogs impending the higher 
view revealed by intuition 

TRANSCENDENTAL OR PURE CONSCIOUSNESS 

Q, 63 Discuss the awareness characterising deep 'deep ? 

Ans It is not one craving an object and an ego It is not of 
the subject object variety that we are familiar with m waking and 
dream It is what Vedanta calls the Transcendental or Pure Cons 
ciousness We shall call the other empirical consciousness, and the 
life predominated by it the empirical life We shall now more closely 
examine sleep as Pure Consciousness In the first place, it is a state 
of absolute unity In the absence of time and space there is no room 
for change or plurality Ramanuja indeed believes in the persistence 
of the ego, and some other thinkers m that of the non ego also, then 
in a latent condition But evidently they are wrong For we have 
seen how the entity which links up waking and dream as the Witness, 
is already divested of egoity, and our present examination of sleep is 
rendered possible only by the presistence of the Witness in sleep also, 
that is to say, of the Witness divested of the psychic set (mind and 
sense) and the physical body, which are the mvidividualizing elements 
Time ceases to operate outside of the state and is absent from sleep 
Hence the ideas of latency or patency which are confined to the sphere 
of a time order are inapplicable to the contents of sleep We carry 
over to sleep our waking bias when we conceive multiplicity in a poten- 
tial condition in it, and we forget that it is an independent state to be 
judged and understood by itself and not to be translated into the terms 
of the others whereby we should forfeit the advantage of a new ex- 
perience There is neither a potential world m sleep nor an actual 
world beside the sleeper, the Scylla and Chrybdis to be avoided in 
Vedantic sailing 

In the next place, it is not a state in which Pure Consciousness 
abides, but is itself Pure Consciousness. The popular view that it is a 
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state is due to a misapprehension of its true nature which a careful 
analysis alone can reveal. For it is timeless and changeless and to 
call it a state under the circumstances is a misnomer. The Witness 
has transformed itself into Pure Consciousness, for without .it we 
could have no knowledge of sleep. But its report of the non-existence 
of the ego and then the non-ego shows that it has assumed the role of 
Pure Consciousness. It is clear that the Witness of the ego and the 
non-ego in the other states is also the Witness of their absence, and 
that the Witness and Pure Consciousness are identical. A mirror re- 
flects objects presented to it, but in the absence of objects it ceases to 
be a reflector, though the power to reflect is ever inherent in it. 

In the third place, the states are independent expressions of 
Reality, so many wholes in which Reality manifests itself for being 
free from time and space, it is indivisible. For the same reason, not 
only waking and dream are each a whole but every one of their consti- 
tuents is such. The plurality perceived within a state stands as an 
obstacle to our recognition of the indivisibility of Reality. “Standing 
undivided amidst beings, yet appearing as divided” (Gita XIII. 17). 
But in sleep we have Pure Consciousness, presented as the whole which 
is the master-key with which we have to unlock the doors of the other 
states. The metaphysical nature of the latter is thus revealed as Pure 
Consciousness which determines the value and the nature of the rest. 
Wc thus arrive at the equation 

Waking-Dream-Pure Consciousness 


THE GOAL OF VEDANTA 


Q,. 64. Docs Vedanta explain the whole of life, and at 
the same time help realisation of universal good, in actual 
life ? 


Or 

What is the goal of Vedanta ? Discuss. 


Ans. The goal of Vedanta is thus described • It is that which 
being known, everything becomes known, and which being attained, 
nothing else remains to be attained. The urge or impulse to attain 
this goal manifests itself in the earliest stages as efforts to satisfy one’s 
cravings or wants and to o\ercome fears, satisfy all intellectual as well 
as spiritual wants and overcome fears of all kinds. To attain the for- 
mer, men make use of religion and science, and to attain the latter they 
pursue philosophy, especially Vedanta. Vedanta, therefore, does not 
despise religion or science but seeks their co-ordination. All disciplines 
from religion upwards tend to ‘purity’, ‘sharpen’ or make ‘one-point- 
ed’ the buddhi or reason— not the intellect as so many writers on 
Vedanta say. But it should not be understood that one can straight- 
way start the study of philosophy before this capacity to ‘depersona- 
lize’ (eflacement of the ego) is attained. 


The true test of the worth of Vedanta lies in its bearing of life 
now' and here, not in any speculative hypothesis or any intellectually 
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constructed system These are not two separate questions but are the 
obverse and the reverse, so to say, of the same question Generally 
men view the highest good and one s own supreme bliss in this or m 
some future life, taking the individual standpoint, and rest satisfied 
with it This is religion or mysticism 

Though, a religion, Vedanta starts with the welfare of the indi 
vidual, yet it does not stop till the whole of mankind, nay the whole 
of the world of life, is embraced in its conception of the highest good, 
Man is not happy unless he has the satisfaction of possessing as much 
as possible of what is outside of him At first he seeks wealth and all 
the means of happiness which are outside of him He wants wife, 
friends and neighbours, or society , and he feels that their joy or 
sorrow is his joy or sorrow In a word, he feels that their well being 
constitutes his well being He next learns that the good of the other 
creatures and man’s good are inter dependent Vedanta goes a step 
further and says that the good of even the plant world involves the 
good of man In fact, Vedanta points out that what constitutes the 
body of man also constitutes in different combinations the material 
world What constitutes the human body a minute aco is now part 
of the body of entities outside and t ice versa His bodv is food for 
others, as other objects are food for him In fact, tht> exchange is so 
continuous that it is impossible to say whether there is anything that 
can be called one s own at any time It is a vatn belief or delusion to 
think that there permanently exist anythine separate as one’s own 
body Similarly, the individual mind is made up of the thoughts or 
ideas, of his parents, neighbours and ancestors, nay, of the world 
known to him Nowhere in the mental world of the individual can a 
line be drawn to indicate what is exclusively his own His passions 
and feelings and cravings came to him with his body from his parents 
t e , inherited from his ancestors Next, as regards what is called the 
self Everyone refers to his self as ‘I” What is the characteristic 
of this 1 1” 7 What is the general mark ? It must be the common 
factor or feature of all the ‘ Is’ with all their differences Eliminating 
the latter, which changes with every man and every movement, the 
common feature ‘ 1" is the only permanent factor known In a word 
individuality cannot be defimd as a permanent feature Whatever 
exists permanently is the universal only * The one remains, the many 
change ” Individuality is a notion which, when enquired into lands 
us in the universal, the all The firm conviction that the one is the all 
attained by constant and deep enquiry into the meaning of life in all 
its aspects, is the goal of Vedanta This attainment is impossible 
unless ore constantly looks into one s own life and naturally sees in it 
the all 


V1SISHTAADVA1TA 

Q, 65 What Is the distinction between Sanbar s 
Advalsta Vedanta and Ramanuja’s Vislshtaadvaita Vedanta 
regarding the nature of Brahman Explain 

{Agra I960 i Poona 19G0) 
Or 
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Distinguish carefully between the concepts of Brahman 
according to Sankara and Ramanuja 

{Agra 1963 Jodhpur 1965) 
Or 

How does Sankara distinguish between Brahma and 
Iswara ? What is the nature of Brahman according to Rama- 
nuja ? {Agra 1955) 

Ans In expounding the nature of the Reality according to 
Visishtaadvaita, Ramanuja harmonizes, the claims of revelation, 
intuition, personal experience and reason He accepts the authority 
as valid of Pratyaksha (Perception), Anumana (inference) and Sabda 
(revelation) Not only the Vedas but even the Pancharatras and the 
utterances of the Pancharatra and the utterances of the Avvataras 
(Saints) are equally authoritative to him 

The real proof of the being of God is the being in God Brahman 
is absolutely true, good and blissful 

The true insight of this philosophy is afforded by the Upanishadic 
texts — “Brahma Vidapnott Param — the knovver of the Brahman attains 
the highest (Taittiriya Upamshad 2 1 ) The Upamshads declare 
Brahman to be Real— Satya, self-conscious— Jnana, infinite — 
Anantha, Sinless — Apahatapapman and blissful— Aananda This 
conception of Brahman as Real etc , brings out the truth of Vistshtha- 
advaita that Brahman is and has reality. Though Brahman is the 
ground of all changes, in itself it doe* not change while the intelligence 
of the souls (Jivatmas) is subject to contractions and expansions on 
account of their Karma, Brahman is entirely free from all these alter- 
ation and alternations Hence Brahman is defined as “The Real of 
reals”. “Satyasya Satyam”— Brahman is not only Real, it is also intelli- 
gent (Jnana) It is the Self underlying all the ultimate subject of 
experience While it abides within the sensient (Ajada) and Non- 
scnsicnt (Jada), it is not touched or tainted by their imperfections) 

The universe of the living and nonliving is an eternal cjchc 
process with Pralaya— dissolution — and snshtt — creation — alternating 
each other God reveals Himself in creations God not only is the 
ground (Aadhara) of the universe , He is also the controller (Niyanta) 
and Purushottama — possessing an infinity of moral perfections 

The meemimsikas insist on the meticulous performance of the 
rights prescribed in the Vedas The Vedanta on the other hand 
regards the knowledge of Brahman as more important than the 
performance of Karma The good resulting from karma according 
to the Vedas, is attaining the Vedanta, is cvamscent and has no 
intrinsic value The supreme good of Brahman cannot be bartered 
away 

Isvara is righteous and absolutely good There is no caprice 
and cruelty m his Divine nature While being immanent in the uni- 
verse God also transcends it The Lord is the righteous ruler of the 
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world dispensing justice according to the deserts of each Jivi * « , his 
Karma The finite self or (Jivatma) has the freedom either to grow into 
the goodness of God or lapse into wickedness and vice according to 
his Karma which is in his own hand Justice conststs m the equitable 
apportionment of the nature of the Karma of each Jiva God can 
alter the course of moral law 

Avidya (nescience) and Karma form an endless cycle and their 
effect cannot be removed by death and retribution Muktt or libera 
tion would be impossible if Divine Justice functions through the 
mathematical law of Karma But Knpa or the Grace of God tons 
figures the rigorous law of Karma and becomes the ruling principle 
of religion The hope of salvation lies in the saving grace of God, 
the Rakshaka — Saviour Karma then becomes an attitude of self- 
surrender Overpowered by mercy and tenderness God realises his 
Godliness by sating the sinner When the universe is steeped in 
insecurity and sin, the Lord in his infinite mercy appears in the form 
of divine incarnation (Avatira) The Lord of Splendour takes 
delight in sporting with finite self (Jiva) with a view to transmuting it 
into its own nature The wotW is really beautiful but it is mistaken 
to be ugly by the Jivatma owing to its feeling that it is identical with 
the body The relation of Sanra and Saririn the body and the soul 
formulated by Visishtaadvaita brings out the synthetic combination of 
the ultimate values The Jivatma (Saririn) is distinct from the body 
It makes the body live, it controls and co ordinates its functions and 
uses the body as an instrument for its own satisfaction Similarly 
Brahman or Paramatma is the Saririn or Soul of the Universe because, 
Brahman is the source and sustenance of all beings in the world The 
functioning of the world is an expression for its satisfaction or 
Leela There is a triple relation between the soul and the body, 
namely , 

(1) Aadhara and Aadheya (support and the things supported) 

(2) Niyanta and Niyamaya (the controller and the controlled) 

(3) Sashin and Scslia (the Lord and the servant) 

That God (Paramatma) is the life of all life (Antaryami) is the 
central idea of Visishtaadvaita In its practical aspect, it insists on the 
idea of God as redemptive love and lays down the path of Bhakti 
(Devotion) and Prapattln (self surrender) as a means to attainment of 
eternal bliss He who desires release (Mumukshu) specialises m 
spiritual quest by Karma Yoga, Jnana Yoga and Bhakti Yoga 


SEVEN STAGES OF SADHANA 

Q, 66 Write short notes on (n) Sadhana Saptaka pres- 
cribed by Ramanuja for Bhakti, (6) Bandha (Bondage), 
(c) Moksha, (rl) Karma Yoga 4 (e) Jnana Yoga, (/) Bhakti Yoga 

Ans (d) As a preparatory discipline to Bhikti Ramanuja 
prescribes seven siagcs or steps — Sidhana Saptaka 
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(1) Viveka — physical and mental purity by avoiding certain 
foodstuffs Uke onions, contamination of untouchables and Kesha, 
Kitadi (Hair and microbes). 

(2) Vimoka — giving up desires. 

(3) Abhyasa— practising to keep Isvara Swaroopa constantly in 
the mind or meditation of God. 

(4) Kriya — performance of the duty (Karma) relating to one’s 
own status of life. 

(5) Kalyana— observance of Satya (truth) Aarjava (sincerity), 
Daya (kindness), Dana (charity). These qualities are known as 
Kalyana. 

(6) Ayasada — freedom from depression. 

(7) Anuddharsha— freedom from elation. 

By tljese seven Sadhanas, Bhahti will be generated and this 
Bhakti will secure love of God and by the Grace of God, Moksha is 
secured. 

BANDHA (BONDAGE) 

(6) The Jivatma owing to its feeling that it is identical with the 
body seeks the pleasure of the senses in this world and in Svvarga. 
It is thus caught up in the endless cycle of births and deaths in the 
sub-human, and the celestial worlds. This is bondage or Bandha. 

MOKSHA (LIBERATION) 

(c) Moksha, the attainment of freedom from the cycles of 
samsara by seeking the redeeming love of God. 

KARMA YOGA 

(d) The first step in the building up of Bhakti is the practice 
oTNishkama Karma (desireless duty). The jivatma is then no longer 
bound by the attraction of the pleasures of the senses. It realises its 
own nature of Atman as different from Prakriti (Matter). The real 
spiritual Self is realised. This is Karma Yoga. 

INANA YOGA 

(e) Karma Yoga leads to JnanaYoga or the method of Self- 
Realisation. But Jnana Yoga is only a half-way house to devotion. 
In Self-Realisation (Jnana Yoga) the Jivatma is starnded in solid 
singleness (Kaivalya). It is self-centred and not God-centred. 

BHAKTI YOGA 

(/) Bhakti Yoga recognises the need fer shifting the centre 
from self-consciousness to God-consciousness. The Santi (Serenity) 
which arises from the state of the single soul (Kaivalva) should be 
replaced by the religious consciousness that God is the source and 
centre of all finite life and that all Jiyatmas gravitate towards God. 
This knowledge enables the Jiva to renounce Ahamkara and to resign 
itself absolutely to the will of God. Thus by various stages, there is 
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a gradual transformation from Nishkama Karma to the service of 
God At this stage all Karina is converted into Kainkarya— consec 
rated service to God and humanity Every kind of work u thus 
transformed into the worship of God 

When the spiritual sense is awakened, it thirsts for God and the 
agony of separation experienced by a Bhakta at this stage is recorded 
in such outpourings of the religious heart as Go pi Geeta— the famous 
Asthapadi by Jayadeva This spiritual hunger can be satisfied only by 
the realisation of God The intensity of the yearning is accompanied 
by the sleeplessness suspension of physical activities bodily deterio- 
ration resulting m spiritual inanity and blankness The Lord resulting 
in spiritual inanity and blankness The Lord of Love (God) is like 
wise seized by soul hunger and scorning His heavenly aloofness and 
infinite Glory He invades the Bhakta s soul and longs for union with 
him The soul is then released out of its fleshy feeling and is followed 
up in the Ocean of Bliss that is Brahman The freedSoul ascends 
to its home in the Absolute The whole process ot the evolution of 
Prakriti (Nature) is designed for the spiritual progress ot the Atman 
The realisation of Brahman by all beings is the one inceasmg purpose 
running through the ages Mama Vartamana Vartante Manusliyah 
Partha Sarvasah —Geeta 

Visishtaadvaita guarantees God to all finite beings human sub- 
human and celestial at some time or other It is therefore a religion of 
harmony and hospitality It does not stop with affirming the lather 
hood of God and brotherhood of man It goes further and asserts 
that God is the inner life and soul of all beings 


(3) DVAITA SAMPRADAAYA 

Q, 67 Discuss the main Categories of Draita Sampradaya 
and give a table of Categories with their various ramifi 
cations 

Ans In the twelfth century, there lived a very pious Brahmin 
boy called Yashdevwho became a Sanyasi at a very early age and 
received the name of Puma Prajna He was blessed with extra 
ordinary intellect and wrote a commentary on Bhagvat Geeta 
Brahmasutras and Upamshads 

According to him the whole Universe is divided into two main 
categories (1) The independent or Swatantra being and (2) dependent 
or Asvatantra existence 

The independent or Swatantra Being is but one and is absolutely 
perfect of infinite power and excellence and externally and infinitely 
blessed in every respect He is the one Omnipotent Omnipresent 
Omniscient Being and all these ideas of Supreme Being form the 
connation of the teim Brahman therefore He is ht to bt known 
and contemplated as Brahman He is without a second, non equal to 
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him, nnd without another as superior to him. It ts this Supreme 
Being, that is also spohen of as Vishnu. 


TABLE OF CATEGORIES 

A table of categories with their various ramifications is subjoined 
below for a dear understanding of the realistic philosophy of Sri 
Madhavacharya the founder of D\aiU Sampradaya. 


Reality 


Independent 

The one Omniscient Vishnu 


Bhava 

(That which exists ; positive) 


Chetana Achctana Antecedent 

(ego) (non-ego) 


Dependent 


Abhava 

(Non-existence : negative) 


Subsequent Absolute 


Chetana (ego) 


Those assailed by misery 

The released 
(in heaven) 

I 


Eternally free from misery 
^ (Lakshmi) 


Those in Samsara 
(the embodied existence) 
| 


Eligible for release 
(in heaven) 


Devas Rishis 

(gods) (sages) 


Pitris 

(fathers) 


Nripas 

(emperors) 


Naras , 
(men) I 


Those who arc 
fit for tamas 
1 


Ineligible for heavenly 
bliss 

Those who are eternally 
in samsara 


Those that have 
fallen info taraas 


Those yet in the embodied 
existence 
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Achetana (non ego) 

„ r —I i 

Nitya Nityamtya Anitya 

(Eternally unchanged (External principles (Destructible 
the Vedas) with modified or [ 

(i e knowledge) changing aspects) 

Puranas, etc Time (Prakrit! 

^ matter) 

Asaromsnshta Sammsnshta 

(subject to minfmum (whoIIy modlM 

modification) Brahmanda, the 

I gross universe 

1 and all the 

r i things in it 

r i f f \ 

Buddlu Manas Ten organs Five objects Five bhutas 

of senses (gross-elements) 


BHAKTI 

Wri,e sh " rt “»t« on (a) means of attaining 
Madhvacharya” 63118 ° f k “° wl ' d S'- odmil.ed by 

An * (?) In aIs ° Bhakt, is the foremost of all means of 

attaining Moksha The intense love which proceeds from “know 
ledge of his greatness becomes the tie between the Lord and the Soul 
and that indeed is the chief instrument of the sZeme riler All 
duties performed must be the outcome of that naturaH BhVkti sad it 
should be developed till the Jiva is finally relieved kt and it 

PRAMAANAAS 

Madhvacharya“re Pratyak°haf Anul^a^'f^and^Sab'da 13 '!^^ 1111 ^^^ el 

are real cannot be made unreal by any Sanees „ TI !£‘ B ,' vhldl 
ledge which refers to things enisling* while thev do n i 7*n kn ?" 
which refers to a thing actually Scmum * ' “.?* “"“f, 0 ' 
knowledge and the things so referred to are IL’ “?’“¥} 15 
objective world according to this system is real m m fir ^ 

referred to by correct knowledge ,n 50 far ’ s ,ht > 


BHEDA (DIFFERENCE) 

ft 69 Write brief notes on (a) Bheda (difTerencel bet 
sveen the Supreme Being and J.va reeogn.sed by Dva.ta S alem 
(4) Pervasiveness of the Supreme Being, (e) the d,lTe“”' 
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Jecvas, (d) Samsara, (e) Karma, ( /) Incarnation, (g) Mukti, 
as expounded by Madhvacharya 

Ans (a) The Dvaita System recognises the Bheda or difference 
b-twcen the one Supreme Intelligent Being and the little and yet 
eternal and immortal Spiritual being called Jiva, absolutely subject to 
his rules The difference is realised m five ways 

1 The Lord is distinct from limited intelligence 

2 He is distinct from unintelligent matter 

3 One Jiva is distinct from another 

4 Jivas are distinct from matter 

5 When matter is divided, the pieces are distinct from one 
another 

According to them, time and space arc not continuous parts but 
arc divisible 

PERVASIVENESS OF THE SUPREME BEING 

(6) The Supreme Being is Omnipresent that is, He is not limited 
by time and space and is present in every atom of other substances as 
well as outside, but this characteristic of Omnipresence does not make 
the Supreme Being a formless mass of substance like a heap of clay 
THE DIFFERENTJEEVAS 

(c) Though all the Jivas are said to be atomic, there is a gradu- 
ation among them accordina as they arc endowed with higher or 
lower capacities 

SAMSARA 

(rI)The Jivas have to work and develop towards their destmv For 
this purpose, the physical body and organs are created for their work- 
ing This state is called Samsara Through the Samsara the Jiva has 
to work hard for many lives till he attains a development which 
entitles him to realise Ins essential nature, a state which is called 
Mukti or final release 

KARMA 

(?) According to this system Praknti has no self directed acti- 
vity It really belongs only to the Jiva (Purusha) though under the 
control of the Supreme tcdeUigeacc The Jivas have therefore to 
work finally for attaining knowledge 

INCARNATION 

(/) The appearance of the Supreme Being in the World is only 
a revelation out of his own gracious will and it is an error on our 
part to think that His personality so revealed is invested with physical 
conditions and is limited like ours 

MUKTI 

(y) There are various classes and grades among the released 
Souls in the w orld of bliss but they are not at v anance w ith (Jealous 
of) each other because all have attained to this direct knowledge of 
Brahman and arc free from faults Their relation is like that of a 
Master and Pupil 
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vedaanta and modern sciences 

(The Spirit of the Modern Age) 

0. 70 Philosophy and Science arc not regarded as wafer- 
ight compartments but arc permitted io influence each other 
as parts of one organic whole of knowledge Discuss 

A , ns Present age is undoubtedly an age of Tree flunking 
and criticism Every time-honoured conception, whether social, politi 
cal or religious, is being recast m the new mould of thought, and no- 
thing is accepted as valid until it has been satisfactorily tested by 
* 0ur age is an age of criticism, a criticism from which 
m.^bopeto enp* When rcl| g'°n seeks to shelter itself 
behind its sanctity and law behind its majesty, they justly awaken sus 
Ia , n ’ ,Ra,nst themselves and lose all claim to the sincere respect 
which reason yields only to that which has been able to bear the test 
S " ec and °P? n scrutiny This spirit of criticism born of a dis 
satislaction with the existing order of things has inveiled every branch 
hoiTf 11 kno ' vl ? d S e both »n the East and in the West , and it is a 
£ n ° f ,he t,I ] lcs lhat as a resuIt of thls bold and free enquiry 
th!* nS« rii5 n c te ^ trUth °I thm « s a disposition to bring into synthesis 
nohhi I f o f ' nd !! lgS ? r science and Philosophy, of sociology and 
of IhoLm d th ! fcb 2 to harmonize the apparent conflicts in the realms 
Thiotl n, a,ready ,n evidence for the betterment of human life 
rrLnJi , e ° nism beUvcen science and philosophy has almost been 
^ a minimum through the untiring zeal and creative en 
brc^7^L hem i ehty r , 5 eUect,!of th,s rationalistic age And it must 
control *c d !f of V . echnta thlt tod ay Western science no longer 
thourM f fin r dS .n thlS P b,!oso Phy. the cro vning glory of Oriental 
uhants t of\n^ P ,L r f ,Im i nt °C , . lS nob,est asp.rat.onr, and the h.ero- 
|L ,l , 1 1 be branches of knowledge through understanding and 
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kinship, sympathy, had their distinctive lines of growth and expansion. 
The ancient Hindus by the very nature of their position and environ- 
ment developed an introspective mentality and started in search of the 
ultimate veritv of life by analysing the internal world, whereas the 
ancient Greeks and their faithful followers, the people of the West, 
proceeded in pursuit of the same through a scientific analysis of the 
ext’rnal phenomena and it is indeed curious to note that the vibrations 
of both the minds ultimately tended to produce similar echoes from 
the goal beyond But unfortunately both the Hast and the West till 
recent years failed to co ordinate their respective findings and thereby 
kept unbndged the wide gulf existing in viewpoints of life and its 
destiny 


WHAT SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY AIM AT *> 

It is interesting to note that m India there has never been any 
such clash between the findtngs of science and those of the philosophy 
of Vedanta The reason is not far to seek In India the ultimate 
motive of investigation into truth and the mode of application of the 
scientific achievement were attuned to the same spiritual end , and the 
results of scientific enquiries found their echoes in the spiritual realiza- 
tions of the master minds of the land But in the West the case has 
been just the opposite The scientific achievements of Occidental 
geniuses on account of their materialistic outlook, have serg“d mainly 
to pander to the baser instincts of man by releasing his passions, and 
have oftener than not ranged themselves as a mighty force to anta- 
gonize the sacred aims and purposes of the spiritual life But today 
it is really refreshing to find that according to the best minds of the 
West ‘philosophy and science are not regarded as watertight compart- 
ments, but are permuted to influence each other as parts of one organic 
whole of knowledge,’ and the lines of demarcation between Realism 
and Idealism at the present day have become very indistinct For 
science lias b-en taking Us legitimate share m the problems of philo- 
sophy and has arrived at almost the same end Sir Oliver Lodae in 
an illuminating article entitled “Science and God”, has beautifully 
summed up the entire process of research in the domain of Reality. 
* The revelation of Science,” he says, “is tint which occurs here m the 
physical Universe, occurs everywhere , that the laws are the same 
throughout In other words, the universe is really one and there is no 
conflicting or opposition power So that if there be a God who under- 
stands and is responsible for anything He must be responsible for 
every thing, that the God of this earth is the God of the whole heavens 
and that there is none other , that His power and influence extend tp 
the remotest confines of space from eternity to eternity, and that in 
that majestic and one Reality however little we as yet apprehend in 
nature we and every part of the material and of mental and spiritual 
universe too, live and move and have our being ” Thus what with the 
unfoldment of knowledge and what with the indefaticable labours of 
the modern scientists of the Hast and the West, the boundaries of 
distinction have almost vanished and a rapproachment between the two 
schools of thought as well as between the East and the West has been 
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greatly facilitated The one outstanding feature in the gradual toning 
down of the spirit of antagonism between the two brandies of human 
knowledge is the unconscious orientation of Occidental thinking to the 
Indian conception of the highest truth of life What at one lime was 
twitted by the West as preposterous m the Hindu philosophy has now 
been acknowledged as the finality of human aspiration by the leading 
Western scientific thinkers and the ‘supermen’ of Arthur E Christy 
have already joined hands in love and admiration for the consumma- 
tion of a cultural synthesis between the East and the West It is need- 
less to point out that the output of those secular institutions where 
Bunsen burners and Bessemer crucibles are in use, cannot but harmo- 
nise with the mystic experiences of the Upamslndic seers so as to wed 
the life of the West to that of the East mdissolublv 


VEDANTA THE SCIENCE OF REALITY 

Q, . 71 4 Vedanta is a science of reality” How far do you 

agree with this view Discuss 
Or 

Distinguish carefully between the views of the two 
systems of Vedanta about the nature of ultimate reality ? 
Which do you prefer ? Justify your preference ( Agra 7&al) 

Ans It should be born in mind that the abovementioned 
conflict between these two departments of knowledge has hitherto 
centred round the determination of the exact nature of the ultimate 
Reality It is the glory of Vedanta that it sounded long ago a death- 
knell to all the apparent conflicts and contradictions and proved itself 
to be the ‘Science of Reality’ which has been competent to solve for 
mankind the eternal problems about God, soul and the universe The 
Vedantnts proclaim God to be the Cause or all cause*, and the mani- 
fold world of human experiences as the elaborated mode of the one 
eternal Entity Besides what is called ‘creation’ is, according to them, 
but a process of evolution The finer state is the cause and the grosser 
state the effect — a fact which is an everyday experience of man in this 
world of phenomena The raindrop that sparkles in the sunbeam is 
nothing but vapour drawn from the ocean, but this vaponr ultimately 
comes down in the shape of raindrops only to be transformed into- 
■vapour again Thus the things that arc destroyed only go bach to 
their finer forms Similar is the case with the universe as a whole 
After each cycle all gross manifestations return to their final state — the 
primal substance, of which all the things of the universe in the font* 
of motion vibration thought, resistance, object, etc. are but various 
modifications The Prakriti of the Sammkhyas is the same as what 
we understand by Nature or Matter, and the Pralaya (dissolution) is- 
only a state of equilibrium of the three forces tamas (inertia) rajas 
(activity) and sattva (the balance of the two) When the equilibrium is 
distuibed and one of the three forces gets the belter of the other two, 
motion sets in and ‘creation* begins The Sruti considers this pro- 
duction and dissolution of the universe as the out breathing and: 
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dematenalized matter and has made the way for Ved antic conception 
of may a and has further recognized that from its materia pruna all 
forms have evolved , that there is life m all things ind there are no 
breaks m nature There is no such thin 0 as dead matter ’ The 
well known experiments of Dr J C Bose establish response to stimuli 
in inorganic matter What is this response but the indication of the 
existence of that sattva guna which Vedanta and Sannkhya affirm to 
exist in all things organic or inorganic ? It is Che play of Chit in 
this sattva, so muffled in tamas as not to be recognizable Conscious- 
ness is throughout the same What vanes is its wr ippmgs There 
is thus a progressive release of consciousness from cross matter 
through plants and animals to man ** He further says. My own 
conviction is that an examination of Indi in Vedantic doctrines shows 
that it is in most important respects in conformity with the most 
advanced scientific and philosophic thought of the West, and that 
where this is not so it is science which will go to Vedanta and not the 
reverse *’ In short, practical science is charged with the mission of 
finding out the unity of things and already the scientific inventions 
have helped in no small degree to establish the idea of the unity of 
mankind to diminish particularization and to foster a wide view of 
the universe and its meaning For science is nothing but the finding 
of unity When it will reach perfect unity, it will stop from progres- 
sing further Thus Chemistry will cease to advance when it discovers 
one element out of which all others can be evolved Similar will be 
the case with Physics when it is able to find out one energy of which 
all the others are but manifestations Thu« to attain unity throueh 
multiplicity is the goal of science , and all branches of it are bound 
ultimately to arrive at this conclusion It is not surprising to find that 
manifestation and not creation is the watchword of science today 
In fact what the Hindu has been cherishing in his bosom forages is 
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p?™? l ypica l ° r J nod " n scicnce Jt « Emitted on all hands that 
1 hysics, by virtue of us being concerned with positive data and having 
h r Sl Cr scopc f or r experiment and observation than other branches, 
!? l " guard of the material sciences and tliat it is the physicists 
pitlcnt stu . d y and research have brought about a comp 
lete revolution in our old notions regarding the elements out of which 

irnlf n U «f^^ bu,It up ror our present purpose, the age 
hfcSi nr (I5 ^ 4 ,642 ) raa L y be taken as a Great landmark in the 
h t ^ researches and discoveries The greatest contn 

ST , l l,e ° °f hcscientlfic world is his analysis oftheconcep- 
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But even this failed to meet the \anous complications that 
arose , for electrons by themselves are not sufficient to build up atoms 
of matter, which arc electrically neutral, whereas electrons being 
negatively electrified arc mutually repcllant and as such useless for 
constructive purposes The finding of a positive electric charge was 
a dire necessity to ensure stability to an assemblage of such electrons 
This difficulty was soon overcome by Sir Ernest Rutherford who is 
credited with the famous theory according to which anatom resembled 
'a miniature solar system * The positive charge was supposed 10 be 
located at the centre of the atom and the negatively charged electrons, 
like so many planets spun round it like a miniature solar system 
Thus the central positive charge was held to be just sufficient to 
counter balance, electrically, the sum of the electrons moving round it 
But even this theory failed to satisfy completely the critical spirit of 
later scientific minds Max Planck * Wave Theory of Radiation and 
the Quantum Theory of the celebrated Danish Physicist Niels Bohr, 
though grand and valuable in themselves, were also insufficient to 
tackle the intricate problem of the physical universe All the above 
theories about an atom had to yield to the purely mathematical theory 
which gradually gamed the upper hand 

According to it the electron is no longer conceived as a particle, 
but as a system of ways and the fundamental entities arc no longer 
‘picturable Thus the old conception of a permanent substance had 
to give way to an abstract notion— a collection of mathematical 
symbols For as Mr Sullivan has put it “these waves arc located 
within what is called a configuration space ’ This configuration space 
is certainly not ordinary physical space, for the reason that each 
electron requires a three dimensional configuration space to itself 
Thus two electrons require a space of six dimensions in which to 
exist three electrons require a nine dimensional space and so on It 
is evident therefore that the configuration space is not real space, and 
in this sense the wave system that represents an electron is a mere 
methcmatical device and not a description of a physical reality * Mr 
Minkowski s conception that the universe in which events exist is of 
four dimensions and that it js our minds that split up this universe 
into three dimensions of space and one dimension of time, serves only 
to support the above conclusion So it can no longer be asserted with 
positive certainty that a given set of dat* can determine the behaviour 
of the next set of affairs — the causal link in the strictest s'-nsc being 
hardly ascertainable to explain the happenings of thmes in nature 
Thus strict determinism cannot be assumed to play any substantial 
part in the behaviour of the ultimate elements of the physical world 
and curiously enough this gradual elimination of determinism from 
fi A ld of scientific study and research is tn keeping w ith the spun of the 
latest findwes of modern «cience 

CinMcin s Restricted Principle of Relativity published in 1905 as 
well as the Generalised Principle of Relativity published ten years 
later tended only to confirm the modern belief in the validity of mathe- 
matical theory Tor whatever words science may use for its concep s. 
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light quantum, distance, mass fGur dimensional continuum, electron, ot 
whatever they be, we find in each case that each of these words stands 
for a body of mathematical relations,’ and consequently 'science does 
not tell us anything about the substance of the elements out of which 
we ha\e built up the perception world It tells us merely mathemati- 
cal specifications of those elements * Trom the above it becomes clear 
that the material univeisc is much more subjective than the ancient 
scientists supposed, and ‘the modern scientific man is sufficiently 
conscious that he is only talking about certain mathematical relations 
when he talks about the entities out of which he intends to construct 
the universe 


CONCLUSIONS OF MODERN SCIENCE 

Q, 74 Is the antagonism between Science and Philo 
Sophy vanishing with the progress of scientific knowledge ? 
Develop your answer 

Aos From the foregoing retrospect it is now easy to follow 
how this process of abstraction becomes the characteristic feature ol 
modern science With the passage of time and the rapid march ot 
events scienec has explored many an unkown region of Nature , afld 
its startling pronouncements are found to echo in no small measure the 
metaphysical findings of hoary antiquity To crown all, modern science 
exhibits a persistent tendency to eliminate altogether the hitherto sup- 
posed distinction between mind and matter a phenomenon which is 
epoch-making in its character, for the scientists by dematenalizmg matter 
have practically opened the door for the Vedantic conception of Maya 
It is ancient Indian doctrine that both mind and matter are modes o< 
one and the same substance and as such they are akm to each other 
This fact has been accentuated by some of the distinguished scientists 
of the modern age Dr. A S, Eddington says in the Nature of the 
Physical World , “The frank realization that physical science is con- 
cerned vvtih a world of shadow is one of the most significant advances 

In the world of physics we watch a shadowgraph performance 
of the drama of familiar life The shadow of my elbow rests on the 
shadow table as the shadow ink flows over the shadow paper It >5 
all symbol the physicist leaves it Then comes the Alchemist mind who 
transmutes the symbols In the transmuted world new significances 
arise which are scarcely to be traced in the world of symbols so that 
it becomes a world of beauty aud purpose — and, alas 1 suffering and 
evil ” “To put the conclusion crudely, the stuff of the world is mind- 
stuff The realistic matter and fields of force of former physical 
theory are altogether irrelevant except in so far as the mind stuff has 
itself spun these imaginings ** “The external world has thus become 
a world of shadows In removing our illusions we have removed the 
substance, for indeed we have seen that substance is one of the 
greatest of our illusions *” Thus we find that Vedantist in regard to the 
conception of mind matter, and has indirectly introduced m the 
realm of matter the inevitable doctrine of maya which the Vedantist 
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that brings about a dichotomy in what is but one undifferentiated 
mass of pure Consciousness (Sat Chit Ananda) 

It is now evident from the above observations that the anta- 
gonism between science and philosophy is vanishing with the progress 
of scientific knowledge , for the findings of science are strengthening 
and not undermining the foundations of philosophy The two meet 
at a point where humanity stands as one indivisible entity, andjit is this 
basic unity which both science and philosophy seek to find out There- 
fore science would fail in its noble task of promoting human brother- 
hood if it caters only to the animal instincts of man and be an instru- 
ment of destruction in the hands of politicians Likewise, if philo- 
sophy does not foster a spirit of fraternity among mankind on the basis 
of its spiritual oneness it too would stultify its sacred mission We 
doubt not that if the savants of both departments of human knowledge 
realize their responsibility and proceed to their common task of 
betterment of human life and society, the world would be a playground 
of mankind instead of a battlefield In conclusion, it must be said to 
the credit of science that with the advance of knowledge the outlook 
of the scientific world has undergone a great revolution , the old dog- 
matism has almost vanished, and the door has been kept open for a 
co-ordination and synthesis of the newer revelations gathered from the 
unfathomable womb of Nature Says Professor Eddington “If the 
scheme of philosophy which we now rear on the scientific advances of 
Einstein, Borh, Rutherford and others is doomed to fall in the next 
thirty years, it is not to be laid to their charge that we have gone astray 
Like the systems of Euclid, of Newton, which have served their turn 
the systems of Einstein and Heisenburg may give way to some fuller 
realization of the world But in each revolution of scientific thought 
new words are set to the old music, and that which has gone before us 
not destroyed but refocussed 

VIVEKANANDA ON VEDANTA 

Swarm Vivekananda on Vedanta— Brahman — Karma— Soul— 
Mukti (Freedom) Knowledge — God — Ethics — The East and the 
West — Universal Toleration— Spiritual Oneness of the Universe— What 
our Country Wants — Have Faith in yourselves — Go Forward— Carry 
Vedanta to Every Door 

Q, 75 What are the views of Vivekananda on Vedanta '? 
Discuss 

Ans The spiritual portion of our religion is m the second part, 
the Jnana Kanda, the Vedanta, the end of the Vedas, the gist, the 
Goal of the Vedas The essence of the knowledge of the Vedas was 
called by the name of Vedanta, which comprises the Upamshads, and 
all the sects of India whether Dualists, Momsts or the Shamtes, Vaish 
navites Saktas, Sauras Ganapatyas If there is any sect in India which 
dares to come within the fold of Hinduism, it must acknowledge the 
Upamshads of the Vedas They can have their own way, but they must 
obey the authority 
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All the philosophers of India who arc orthodox havctoackow- 
ledgc the authority of Vedanta and all our present-day religions, how- 
ever crude some of them may appear to be. however inexplicable some 
of their purposes may seem, one who understands them, and studies 
them, can trace them bach to the ideas of the Upanishads. Great 
spiritual and philosophical ideas in the Upanishads are {today with us, 
converted into household worship in the foim of symbols. Thus the 
various symbols now* used by us, all come from the Vedanta, because 
in the Vedanta they arc used as figures, and these ideas have spread 
among the nation and permeated it throughout, until they become 
part of their everyday life, as symbols. 

The principles of religion that arc in the Vedanta are unchange- 
able. Why 7 Because they arc all built upon the eternal principles 
that arc in man and nature ; they never change. Ideas about the soul, 
going to heaven, and so on can never change, they were the same 
thousands of years ago, they arc the same today, they wilt be (lie same 
millions of years to come. If in modem times our society requires 
changes (o be made, they must be met, and sages will come and show 
us the way how to meet them ; but not one jot of the principles of our 
relation will be changed ; they will remain intact. 

BRAHMAN 

Q,. 76. Write short notes on (a) Brahman, (b) Karma, 
(c) Soul, (d) Mukti, (c) Knowledge, (f) God as expounded by 
Vivekananda. 

Ans. (a) Brahman is the general cause of oil these manifesta- 
tions. What is this Brahman 7 He is eternal, eternally pure, eternal- 
ly awake, the almighty, the all-knowing, the all-marciful, the omni- 
present, the formless, the puttlcss. He creates this universe. If He 
is always creating and holding up this universe, two difficulties arise. 
We see that there is partiality in the universe. One person is bom 
happy, and another unhappy ; one is rich and another is poor-; tins 
shows partiality. Then there is cruelty also, for here lire very' con- 
dition of life is death. One animal tears another to pieces, and every 
man tries to get the better of his own brother. This competition, 
cruelty, horror, and heart rending sights day and night, is the state of 
things m this world of ours. IF this be the creation of a God, that 
God is worse than any devil that men ever imagined. Ay : says the 
Vedanta, it is not the fault of God that this partiality exists, that this 
competition exists. Who makes it 7 We oursclv cs. There is a cloud 
shedding its rain on all fields alike. But it is only the field that is 
wcll-cul mated, which gets the advantage of the shower ; another field, 
which has not been tilled or taken care of, cannot gel that advantage. 
It is not the fault of the cloud. The mercy of God is eternal and un- 
changeable ; it is we that make the differentiation. But how can this 
difference of sore: bcine bom happy and some unhappy be explained 7 
They do nothing to make that difference ; Not in this life, but. they 
d:d tn their last birth, and this difference is explained by the action ra 
the previous life. 
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KARMA 

(6) We now come to the second principle on which we all acree 
that life is eternal It is not that it has sprung out of nothing for that 
cannot be You know it already, that each one of us is the effect of 
the infinite past For good or evil he comes to work out of his owa 
past deeds That makes the differentiation This is the law of 
Karma Each one of us is the maker of his own fate This law 
knocks on the head at once all doctrmess of predestination and fate 
and gives us the only means of reconciliation between God and men 
We, and none else, arc responsible for what \vc suffer We are 
the effects and we are the cause We are free therefore If I am 
unhappy, it has been of my own making and that very thing shows 
that 1 can be happy if I will If 1 am impure that is also of my own 
making and that very thing shows that i can be pure if I will The 
human will stands beyond all circumstance Before it the strong 
gigantic, infinite will and freedom in man all ihe powers even of 
nature, must bow down succumb, and become its servants This is 
the result of the law of Karma 


SOUL 

(e) The next question of course naturally would be what is 
soul ’ We cannot understand God in our scriptures without knowing 
soul There have been attempts in India and outside of India too 
to catch a glimpse of the beyond by studying external nature and we 
all know what an awful failure has been the result Instead of giving 
us a glimpse of the beyond, the more we study the material world the 
more we tend to become materialised, The more we handle the 
material world, even the little spirituality which we possessed before, 
vanishes Therefore that is not the way to spirituality to knowledge 
of the Highest , but it must come through the heart the human soul 
The external workings do not teach us anything about the beyond 
about the Infinite it is only the internal that can do so Through 
soul therefore the analysts of the human soul alone can we under 
stand God There are differences of opinion as to the nature of human 
soul among the various sects m India but there are certain points of 
agreement \\ e all agree that souls are without beginning and with 
out end immortal by their very nature , also that all powers blessing 
purity, omnipresence omniscience are buried in each soul That is 
a grand idea we ought to remember In eveiy man and m every am 
mal however weak or wicked great or <mall resides the same 
omnipresent omniscient soul The difference is not in the soul but 
in the manifestation Between me and the smallest antmal the diffe 
rence is only m manifestation but as a principle he is as small as I 
am he is my brother he has the same soul as 1 have This is the 
greatest principle that India has preached The talk of the brother 
hood of man becomes in India the brotl erhood of universal life of 
animal and of all life down to the little ants all these are our bodies 
Even as our Scripture says — Thus the sage knowing that the same 
Lord inhabits all bodies will worship every body as such That is 
why m India there have been such merciful ideas about the poor, 
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about animals, about everybody and everything This is one of the 
common grounds about our ideas of the soul 

One thing more about the soul, Those who study the English 
language are often deluded by the words, soul and mind Our 
Aatman and soul are entirely different things What we call Manas, 
the mind, the Western people call soul The West never had the idea 
of soul until they had gone through Sanskrit Philosophy, some 
twenty years ago The body is here, beyond that the mind, yet the 
mind is not the Aatman , it is the fine body, the Suhshma Sarira— 
made of fine particles, which goes from birh to death an so on , but 
behind the mind is the Aatma, the soul, the self of man, It cannot be 
translated by the word Soul and Mind, so we have to use the word 
Aatman, or as Western philosopheres have designated by the word. 
Self Whatever word you use you must keep it clear in your mind, 
that the Aatman is separated from the mind, as well as from the body, 
and that this Aatman goes through birth and death, accompanied 
by the mind — the Sukshma Shanra And when the time comes that it 
has attained to all knowledge and manifested itself to perfection, then 
this going from birth to death ceases for it, Then it is all liberty 
cither to keep that mind, or the Sukshma Shanra, or to let it go 
for ever and remain independent and free throughout all eternity. 
The goal of the soul is freedom 

MUKTI (FREEDOM) 

(<i) Even m the highest of heaven, says our Scnpture, you are a 
slave what matters it if you arc a king for twenty thousand years? 
So long as you have a body, so long as you are a sla\e to happiness, 
so long as time works on you, you are a slave The idea, therefore, 
is to be free of external and internal nature Nature must fall at yoar 
feet, and you must trample on it, and be free and glorious, by going 
beyond No more is there life, therefore, no more is there death, no 
no more enjoyment, therefore, no more misery. It is bliss unspeakable, 
indestructible, beyond everything What wc call happiness and good 
here are but particles of that eternal Bliss And this eternal Bliss, is 
our goal 

KNOWLEDGE 

(«) The soul is also sexless, we cannot say of the Aatman that 
at is a man or a woman Sex belongs to the body alone All such 
adeas, therefore, as a man or woman, arc a delusion when spoken with 
regard to the Self, and arc only proper when spoken of the body So 
lire the ideas of age it never ages ; The ancient One is alw ys. The 
same How did it come down to earth 7 There is bm one answer 
to that m our Scriptures. Ignorance is the cause of all this bondage 
It is through ignorance that we have become bound ; knowledge will 
cure it, bv taking us to the other side How will that knowledge 
come ? Through love, Bhakti By the worship of God, by loving all 
beings as the temples of God , He resides withm them Thus, with 
that intense love will come know ledee* and ignorance will disoppcir, 
the bonds will break, and the soul will be free 
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GOD 

(/) There arc two ideas of God in our Scriptures one the 
personal (Saguna) and the other, the impersonal (Nirguna) The idea 
of the personal God is, that He is the omnipresent creator, preserver, 
and destroyer of everything, the eternal Father and Mother of the 
universe, but One who is eternally separate from us and from all 
souls , and liberation consists in coming near to Him and living in 
Him Then there is the other idea of the Impersonal where all those 
adjectives arc taken awa> as superflous, as illogical and there remains 
an impersonal, omnipresent Being who cannot be called a knowing 
being, because knowledge only belongs to the human mind He 
cannot be called a thinking being a reasoning being because reason 
ing is a sign of weakness He cannot be called a creating being 
because none creates except in bondacc What bondage has He? 
None works except it is to supply some wants what wants has He * 
In the Vedas it is not the ‘ He * that is used but It for He would 
make an invidious distinction as if he were a man It theimper 
sonal is used and tins impersonal ‘ it* , is preached Tins system is 
called the Advaita 


ETHICS 

O 77 Discuss the views expressed by Vivekanand on 
Ethics 

Ans And what are our relations with this Impersonal Being ? 
Tl\at we are He We and He are one Every one is but a manifes 
tation of that Impersonal the basis of all beinc and misery consists 
in thinking of ourselves as different from this Infinite Impersonal 
Being , and liberation consists in knowing our unity with this wonder- 
ful Impersonality These in short are the two ideas of God that we 
find in our Scriptures Some remarks ought to be made here It is 
only through the idea of the Impersonal God that you can have any 
sjstem of ethics In every nation the truth has been preached from 
the most ancient times Jove human beings as >ourselves Jn India, 
it has been preached, love all beings as yourselves , we make no 
distinction between man and animal But no rea«on was forthcoming 
no one knew why it would be good to love other beings as ourselves 
And the reason why is there, m the idea of the Impei sonal God , jou 
understand it when you learn that the whole world is one of the 
oneness of the universe — the solidarity of all life — that in hurting any 
one I am hurting myself in loving any one I am loving myself Hence 
we understand why it is that we ought not to hurt others The reason 
for ethics therefore can be bad from this Heal of the impersonal 
God Then there is the question of ll e position of the Personal God 
in it, I understand the wonderful flow of love that comes from the 
idea of a Personal God 1 thoroughly appreciate the power and 
potency of Bhakti on men to suit the needs of different times What 
we now want in our country however is not so much of weepinc 
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but a little strength. What a mine of strength is there in this Imperso- 
nal God, when all superstitions have been thrown over-board, and 
man stands on his feet with the knowledge that I am the Impersonal 
Being of the world ? What can make me afraid ? I care not even 
for nature's laws. Death is a joke to me. Man stands on the glory 
of his own soul, the Infinite, the Eternal the Deathless — that soul 
which no instruments can pierce, which no heat can dry, nor fire 
burn, no water melt, the Infinite, the Deathless, without beginning 
and without end before whose magnitude the suns and moons and all 
their systems appear like drops in the ocean, before whose glory 
space melts away into nothingness, and time vanishes into non- 
existence. This glorious Soul, we must believe in. Out of that will 
come power. Whatever you think, that you will be. If you think 
yourselves weak, weak you will be ; if you think yourselves strong, 
strong you will be ; if you think yourselves impure, impure you will 
be ; if you think ourselvesnct as weak, but as strong, omnipotent, 
omniscient. No matter that I have not expressed it yet ; it is in me. All 
knowledge is in me. all power, all purity, and all freedom. Why 
cannot I express this Knowledge ? Because I do not believe it. Let 
me believe in it and it must and will come out. This is what the idea 
of the Impersonal teaches. Make your children strong from their 
very childhood, teach them not weakness, nor forms, but make them 
strong, let them stand on their feet, bold, all conquering, all suffering 
and first of all let them leam of the glory of the Soul, That, you get 
alone in the Vedanta,— and there alone. It has ideas of love and 
worship and other things which we have in other religions, and more 
besides ; but this idea of the Soul is the life-giving thought, the most 
wonderful. There and there alone, is the great thought that is going 
to revolutionise the world and reconcile the knowledge of the material 
world with religion. 

Mind you. we have no quarrel with any religion in the world. 
We have each our Istham. (option), pleasure. But when we see men 
coming and saying, “this is the only way,” and trying to force it on us 
in Icdia, we have a word to say ; we laugh at them. For such people 
who want to destroy their brothers because they seem to follow a 
different path towards God, for them to talk of love is absurd. Their 
love does not count for much. Howcan>they preach of love who 
cannot bear another man to follow a different path from their own ? 
If that is love, what is hatred ? We have no quarrel with any 
religion in the world, whether it teaches men to worship Christ, 
Buddha or Mohammad or any other prophet. “Welcome, my brother,” 
the Hindu says, “I am going to help you ; but you must allow me 
to follow my way too. That is" my Istham. Your way is very good, 
no doubt, but it may be dangerous for me. My own experience tells 
me what is good for me, and no army of doctors can tell me that. So 
I know from my own experience what path is the best for me.” 
That is the goal, the Istham and therefore we say that if a temple, or 
a symbol, or an image, helps you to realise the Divinity within, you 
are welcome to it. Have two hundred images if you like. If certain 
forms and formulas help you to realise the Divine, God speed 
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true religion, because it teaches that God alone is true, that this world 
ts false and fleeting, that alt our gold is but as dust, that all your 
power is finite, and that life itself is oftentimes an evil ; therefore it is, 
that ours is the true religion. 

It is in vain to try to gather all the people of the world around 
a single personality. It is difficult to make them gather together even 
round eternal and universal principles. If it ever becomes possible 
to bring the largest portion of humanity to one’s way of thinking in 
regard to religion, mark you, it must be always through principles 
and not through persons. You may take up any one of the prophets 
or teachers your guide and the object of your special adoration ; you 
are even allowed to think that he whom you have chosen is the 
greatest of the prophets, greatest of all the avataaras ; there is no 
harm in that, but you must keep to a firm background of eternally 
true principles. The strange fact here is, that the power of our 
Incarnations has been holding good with us only so far as they are 
illustrations oF the principles in the Vedas. The glory of the Knshna 
ts that he has been the best preacher of our eternal religion of princi- 
ples and the best commentator on the Vedanta that ever lived in 
India. 


UNIVERSAL TOLERATION 

Q, . 79. The conclusions or modern science are the very 
conclusions the Vedanata reached ages ago.’ Discuss after 
Vivekanand. 

Or 

•Write a note on Universal Toleration’ envisaged in 
Vivekanand’s Philosophy. 

Ans. The conclusions of modern science are the very conclu- 
sions the Vedanta reached ages ago : only, in modern science, they arc 
written in the language of matter. I have myself been told by some 
of the best Western scientific minds of the day, how wonderfully, 
rational the conclusions of the Vedanta were. I know one of them 
personally, who scarcely has time to eat his meals, or go out of his 
laboratory, but who yet would stand by the hour to attend my lectures 
on the Vedanta ; for, as he expresses it, they are so scientific, so exactly 
harmonious with the aspirations of the age and with the conclusions 
to which modern science is coming at the present time. India was alone 
to be the land of all lands of toleration and of spirituality. In that 
distinct time, the sage arose, and declared, “Ekam Satvipra bahudhaa 
vadanti”. — He who exists is one ; the sages call Him variously. This 
L one of the most memorable sentences that was ever uttered, one of 
the grandest truths that was ever discovered. And for us Hindus this 
truth has been the verv backbone of our national existence. For 
throughout the vistas of the centuries of the national life, this one 
idea, **Ekam sat vipraa bahudhaa vadanti,” comes down, gaining in 
volume and in fulness till it has permeated the whole of our national 
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existence, till tt has mingled in our blood, and his become one with 
us We love that grand truth in every vein, and our country has 
become the glorious land oF glorious toleration It is here and here 
atone that they build temples and churches For the religions which 
have come with the object of condemning our own religion This is 
one very great principle that the world is waiting to learn from us 

Therefore the world is waiting for this grand idea of universal 
toleration It will be a great acquisition to civilisation Nay no 
civilisation can long exist unless this idea enters into it No civilization 
can grow unless fanaticism bloodshed and brutality stop No emit 
zation can begin to lift up its head until we look charitably upon one 
another and the first <tcp towards that much needed chanty 
is to look charitably ind kindly upon the religious convictions 
of others Nay more to understand that not only should 
\vc be charitable but positively helpful to each other however diffe 
rent our religious ideas and convictions may be And that is exactly 
what we do in India as I have just related to you It is here in India 
that Hindus have built and arc still building churches for Christians, 
and mosques for Muhammedans That is the thing to do In spite 
of their hatred, in spite of their brutality, in spite of their cruelty, in 
spite of their tyranny, and in spite of the vile language they are given 
to uttering we will and must go on building churches for the Chris 
turns and mosques for the Muhammedans until we conquer through 
love, until we have demonstrated to the world that love alone ts the 
fittest thng to survive and no hatred that it is gentleness that has the 
streneth to live on to fructify, and not mere brutality and physical 
force 


The other great idea that the world wants from us today— the 
thinking part of Europe nay the whole world— is that eternal grand 
idea of the spiritual oneness of tie whole universe 1 need not tell 
you today men from the Madras Um\cr<ity how the modern 
researches of the West have demonstrated through physical means, 
the rneness and the solidarity of the whole universe how physically 
speaking you and I the Sun Moon and stars, are but little waves or 
wavelets in the nndst of an infinite ocean of matter , how, Indian 
psychology demonstrated ages ago that, similarly, both body and 
mind are but mere names or little wavelets in the ocean of matter, 
the samashti and how going one step further, it is also shown in the 
Vedanta that behind that idea of the unity of the whole show, the real 
Soul is one There is but one Soul throughout the universe all is but 
One Existence None can regenerate this land of ours without the 
practical application and effective operation of this idea of the one 
ness of things The finite oneness of the Soul is the eternal sanction of 
all morality that you and I are not only brothers but that you and 
I are really one This is the dictate of the Indian Philosophy Tins 
onene's is the rationale of all ethics and all spirituality, Europe 
wants it today just as much as our down trodden masses do 
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WHAT OUR COUNTRY NOW WANTS ’ 

What our country now wants, are muscles of iron and nerves of 
steel gigantic will which nothing can resist, which can penetrate into 
the secrets* o f the universe and will accomplish their purpose in any 
rashmn even if . t meant going down to the bottom of the ocean and 
meetina death face to face That is what we want, and that can only 
be created, established and strengthened, by understanding and 
realising the ideal of the Advaita, that ideal of the oneness of all 

HATE FAITH IN YOURSELVES 

Q, 80 What according to Vivekanand is the secret o 
greatness ? Elaborate 

Ans Faith, Faith, faith in ourselves, faith, faith ’nGod-this 
is the secret of greatness If you have faith in a , which 

thirty million of your mythological gods, and A an( j st ,n 

foreigners have now and again introduced into y Have faith 

have no faith in yourselves, there is no salvation for you Havetaitn 

in yourselves, and stand up on that faith and be s st »n8 * f people, 

we need Why is it that we, three hundred thirty a J ev e r y 

have been ruled for the last one thousand years y ' £ bodies •? 

handful of foreigners who chose to walk over ou p W hat did I 
Because they had faith in themselves and we had savings of 

learn m the West, and what did I see behind th owlessly fallen 
the Christian sects repeating that man was a f P h £ urope 

sinner ^ There, I saw that inside the national hearts of bom Europe 

and America, resides me tremendous power of the m I can do 

self An English boy will tell you l am an E nghshman, and l can ^ 
anything ” The American boy will tell you the same th & d s 
will any European boy Can our boys say Jhe^^m.ng^re wo, 
not even the boy’s fathers We have lost faith n omselves Jhere^ 
fore to preach the Advaita aspect of the Vedanta it ^ j t IS 

up the hearts or men, to show them the glory th ^ but 

therefore I preach this Advaita, and 1 do so n 
upon universal and widely acceptable grounds 
If the Brahman has more aptitude for 
heredity than the Pariah, spend no more m0 ^. ^ f or tbere a u 

education, but spend all on the Pariah Give to cqn ’’educate him- 
the gift is needed If the Brahman is born clev ^ 

self without help If me others are not torn ic e SSS » 
the teaching and the teachers they want This ^ jusuce a reason 
1 understand it Our poor people, these ^wntrodden massesoi 
India, therefore, require to hear and to bow res ^ ct y of ca s te or 
Aye, let every man and woman and child, w rt ^° P° , t h e 

birth, weakness or strength, hear and learn that ther f , s t hat 

weak, behind the high and the low, behind ev y capacity 

Infinite Soul, assuring the Infinite possibility and the infinite capaci y 
of all to become great and good 
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GO rORWARD 

Q, 81 Sum up Vivc^anand's message to the people of 

India 

Ans Let us proclaim lo every soul—* Arise, awake and stop 
not till the goal is reached. Arise Awake, Awake ” from this hypno 
tism of weakness 

My ideal is growth expansion, development on national lines 
As I look back upon the history of my country I don t find in the 
whole world another country which had done quite so much for the 
improvement of the human mind Great things have b-en done in the 
past in this land and there is both time and room for greater things 
tobedoneiCt I am sure you know that we cannot stand still If 
we stand still we die Wl have either to progress or to degenerate 
Our ancestors did great things in the past but we have to grow into a 
fuller life and march beyond even their grea* achievements How can 
we now go back and degenerate ourselves ? That cannot be, that must 
not be, going back will lead to national decay and death Therefore 
let us go forward and do yet greater things, that is what I have to tell 
you I only ask you to work, to work to realise more and more the 
Vedantic ideal of the solidarity of man and hi» inborn divine nature 

The ideal man of our ancestors was the Brahman In all our 
books stands out prominently this ideal of the Brahman In India 
the greatest princes seek to trace their descent to some ancient sage, 
who, dressed in a loin cloth, lived in a forest eating roots, and studying 
the Vedas it is there that the Indian prince goes to trace your an- 
cestry You arc on the high caste when you can trace your ancestry 
to a Rishi and not otherwise Our ideal of high birth therefore is 
different from tint of others Our ideal is the Brahman ideal What 
do I mean ? I mean the ideal Brahman ness in which vvorldhness is 
altogether absent and true wisdom is abundantly present That is the 
ideal of the Hindu race Have you not heard how it is declared that 
he, the Brahman is not amenable to law, that he has no law, that he 
is not governed by kings and that his body cannot be hurt ? That is 
perfectly true Do not understand it in the light thrown upon it by 
interested and ignorant fools, but understand it in the light of the true 
and original Vedantic conception If the Brahman is he who has kill 
ed all selfishness and who lives and works to acquire and propagate 
wisdom and the power of love if a country is altogether inhabited by 
the Brahmans by men and women who are spiritual and moral and 
good is it strange to think of that country as b-mg above and beyond 
all law? What police wiat military are necessary to govern them 7 
Why should any one govern them at all ? Why should they live 
under a government ? They are good and noble, and they are the 
men of God , these are our ideal Brahmans and we read that in the 
Satya Yuga there was only one caste and that was the Brahman We 
read in the Mahabharat that the whole world was in the beginning 
peopled with Brahmans and that as they began to degenerate they be 
came divided into different castes and that when the cycle turns round 
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they will all go back to the Brahminical origin This cycle is turning 
round now and I draw your attention to this fact Therefore our 
solution of the caste question is not degrading those who arc already 
high up, is not running much through food and drink, is not jump- 
ing out of our own limits m order to have more enjoyment, but it 
comes by every one of us fulfilling the dictates of our Vedantic religion 
by our attaining spirituality, and by our becoming the ideal Bnhman 
There is a law hid on each one of you in this land by your ancestors, 
whether you are Aryans or non Aryans, Rishis or Brahmans or the 
very lowest outcastea The command is the same to all, that you must 
make progress without stopping and that, from the highest man to the 
lowest, e\cry one in this country has to try and become the ideal 
Brahman This Vedantic ideal is applicable not only here but over 
the whole world Such is our ideal of caste, as meant for raising all 
humanity slowly and gently Towards the realisation of that great ideal 
of the spiritual man, who is non resisting calm steady, worshipful, 
pure and meditative In that ideal there is God 

CARRY VEDANTA TO EVERY DOOR 
Good results can be produced only through love, through 
sympathy It is a great subject This ship of our nation O Hindus, 
has been usefully plying here for ages Today perhaps, it has sprung 
a leak today perhaps it has become a little worn out and if such is 
the case, it behoves you and me to try our best to stop the leak and 
holes Let us tell our countrymen of the danger, let them awake and 
help us I wifi cry at the top of my voice from one part of this 
country to the other to awaken the people to the situation and their 
duty Bui patriots, love the race which has done such great things 
for us in the past The spirit will triumph in the long run In the 
meanwhile let us work and let us not abuse our country, let us not 
curse and abuse the weather beaten and workworn institutions of our 
thrice holy motherland Have no word of condemnation, even for the 
most superstitious and the most irrational of its institutions for they 
also must have served some good m the past Remember always, 
that there is not in the world any other country whose institutions are 
rcall> better in their aims and objects than the institutions of this land 
I have seen castes m almost every country in the world but nowhere 
is there a plan and purpose so glorious as here If caste is thus unavoid- 
able, I would rather have a caste of purity and culture and self sacri- 
fice than a caste of dollars Therefore utter no words of condemna- 
tion Close your lips and let your hearts open Work out the salvation 
of this lard and of the whole world each of you thinking tiiat theen 
tire burden is on your shoulders Carry the light and the life of the 
Vedanta to every door, and rouse up the divinity that is hidden within 
every soul Then whatever may be the measure of your success, you 
will have this satisfaction, tint you have lived worked ami died for a 
great cause In the success of this cause, howsoever brought about, is 
centred the salvation of humanity and hereafter 



CHAPTER V 

DOCTRINE OF MOKSHA SADHNA 

Q, . 82. Write an introductory note on the doctrine of 
Mohsha 

f e^ US JktroductMm Man in his origin'll nature is divine 
tree irom suffering and sin, birth and death He is the unborn and 
undying spirit, the immortal and blissful self If, still, lie sins and 
sutlers in consequence, and becomes unhappy and miserable, that is 
because in his ignorance, he forgets his divine nature, separates himself 
irom Crod and lives an isolated life The root cause of the ills and the 
evils to which we are subject in life in this world is ignorance of 
reality te wrong knowledge about our self and the world While 
tne individual soul is really different and distinct from the body, the 
mmd .the senses, we m our ignorance confuse our self with the body 
and become apparently identified with the mind body organism With 
mis, we become subject to all the limitations and vicissitudes of the 
ooay We are swayed by the passions and impulses of our organic 
lite and become attached to the objects of the world, which satisfy 
inem Uut of such attachment for things pleasureable or aversion 
ior tnings painful, there arises in us all sort of activities for obtaining 
or avoiding them Now to reap the consequences of the actions of 
one lire, under the law of Karma, we are bom again and again until 
all our karmas are exhausted and we become free from birth and 
k 1 L j ‘bondage’ is commonly meant the process of birth and 

rebirtn and the consequent miseries to which an individual is subject 
Liberation (Mukti or Moksha) means therefore, the stoppage of thts 
process rr 

r u ^though iteration commonly means the cessation of the process 
01 birth and rebirth and of consequent suffering for an individual, jet 
there is a diilerence of opinion among the schools of Indian philosophy 
ai ~ [f ’£ 10n W, J“ re S ar d to the exact nature of the state of liberation 
and the time when it is actually attained The specific questions which 
arise here are these — 

(i) Is it conscious or unconscious state of existence 
(*0 Is it a state free from pam 
(m) Is it a state of pleasure 
(iv) Is it a state of individual self existence 
(t>) Is it possible here or hereafter 
(t») Is mohsha negation of empirical life 
All the views suggested by these questions have been held and 
supported by different systems of Indian philosophy and religion 
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Q,. 83. State Vaisbeshlka school’s view on Moksha. 

Ans. (1) According to Vaisheshikas, there are nine specific 
qualities of the empirical self viz. Intelligence (Buddhi), Pleasure 
(Suhha), Pain (Duhkha), Desire (iccha), Aversion (Dvesa), Conation 
(Prayatha) Righteousness (Dharma), Unrighteousness (Adharma), and 
predisposition due to past experience (Sanskara) ; and they are ali 
negated in the state of Moksha. With their destruction no conscious- 
ness remains. 

Criticism. How can a state of unconsciousness be different 
from state of a stone or stick. 

(2) No pain remains in state of Moksha. 

(3) However Vaishesikas hold that there is felicity in the state 
of Moksha. Since according to Vaisheshikas, happiness is always 
felt happiness, it is contradiction to suppose that there is natural feli- 
city in the self even in the absence of consciousness. 

(4) Moksha is a state of individual self-existence. Each Atman, 
in a state of Moksha, is gathered into itself in self-centered repose. 

(5) Moksha cannot be attained by an individual so long as it is 
in a body and somehow connected with it. The body and the senses 
being there, we cannot possibly prevent their contact with unpleasant 
objects and so one must submit to the inevitable experience of painful 
feelings. Moksha is, therefore, attainable after death. 

(6) Moksha implies complete negation of empirical life. So 
long there is trace of empirical life, there is no moksha. Moksha 
is the absolute destruction of nine specific qualities of the self. 


Q. . 84. Compare the viewpoint of Vaisheshikas ami 
Nynya on Moksha. 

Ans. (1) Naiyayikas agree with Vaisheshikas that moksha is a 
state of unconsciousness. 

(2) They also agree with Vaisheshikas that moksha is a state free 
from all pains. 

(3) Both also hold that moksha is possible after there is negation 
of all empirical experience. 

According to Nyaya bondage is a condition of the Atman or 
self, the condition of us being subeci to experiences including feelings 
of attraction, aversion, etc., which lead to unhappiness. It is a con- 
dition of all self which comes about through its connection with the 
mind which is its organ or instrument of experience. The effect of 
such connection is not merely specific experiences in the self, but also 
certain tendencies of dispositions (Sam haras) in the self as a conse- 
quence of its experiences. The self's true freedom therefore consists 
not merely in the cessation of its experiences but also in the destruc- 
tion of these latest tendencies which mature into future experiences 
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that there is no happiness in the state of freedom. The Naiyayika 
however points out that what is really meant by happiness in such 
scriptural texts is mere relief from suffering 

As a matter of fact the use of term happiness to indicate mere 
negative relief is very common among men (Dukhabhava’ pi sukh* 
shabda proyagah loke, eg, we desenbe the state of freedom from 
illness as a state of being well 

Criticism Mallisena offers the following criticism against 
Nyaya view in the “Syadvadamanjari” , — 

(1) The contention that the prompting of pathological 
pleasure would be inconsistent with the Self’s autonomy and freedom 
m the Moksha state is based on a misconception While the attraction 
of earthly objects is heteronomons, there is higher pleasure which 1 $ 
not inconsistent with the Self’s autonomy It is based on a pure 
desire (Sprhaimtra) which does not bind for the simple reason that 
it does not point beyond itself to anything that is external It makes 
its appearance when one has ascended the penultimate stage and at 
last disappears m the ultimate perfection of the Moksha state There 
is therefore at least one desire which is pure and not pathological— 
it is the desire which seeks perfection of the Moksha state and is not 
directed to any thing externa! Because it seeks nothing that is 
external, it cannot bind the individual, and it ceases of itself when the 
object, ttz , perfection of the individual in the moksha state, has been 
attained or realised 

(2) It is not true that we cannot experience pure happiness The 
pure happiness which results from self-restraint and from indifference 
to things that are temporal is not only worthy of a spiritual being but 
also capable of being realised even in this life as is proved by the 
testimony of experienced men It is an exquisite happiness, this 
satisfaction (mvrttaja sukha) winch results from self restraint, a pure 
pleasure as distinguished from ordinary pleasures which are mixed 
with suffering It is known to those who practise self restraint and 
it has to be accepted on the testimony of such spiritual experts of 
judges 

(3) If pleasure be a good and pain be an evil in this life, they 
must be so in every other life Contrary wise the absence of pleasure 
is an evil and the absence of pain a good in all conditions If the 
moksha state were to consist tn the absence of pleasure or happiness 
it would be an evil and an undesireable con summation instead of 
being a desirable condition of the Self 

(4) If in the Moksha state the Atman were to be reduced to a 
condition m which it is indistinguishable from material objects such as 
pebbles, ete , what is the use of striving after such a state ? For better 
is this phenomenal life (Samsaravastha) m winch happiness comes 
to us at least at intervals taunted by suffering though it be A state 
of absolute indifference in which there is neither pleasure nor pain, a 
dead level of emotional uniformity, is the negation of spiritual life 
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of the self as brought about by the intuition of Self as distinct from 
not self, and not the freedom of self annulment in Brahman through 
the intuition of the absolute as the negation of all difference 


Q, 86 What 5s Furvamimaxnsa doctrine of Moksha? 

Ans In the early Mimnmsa philosophy are religion, the 
highest goal of human life appears to have been heaven (swatga) which 
is a state of unalloyed bliss that can be attained hereafter by 
performing here the Vedic rites But the later Mimamsakas agree 
with the other Indian thinkers in accepting moksha or liberation from 
bondage to the body as the highest good (Nihsreyasa) 

The Purvamirmmsa doctrine of Moksha as represented b> 
KumanH Bhatta, furnishes a contrast to this negative conception of 
Moksha of Sankhya and Nyayn According to the Puramimamsa view 
the Self which is different in each body and ubquitous, is both spiritual 
and not spiritual In respect of its spiritual part it is the seer, the 
witnessing subject of experience and is the object of the recognition 
“I am He” In respect of its non spiritual part, it is subject to 
transformation in the forms of cognitions, pleasures, pains etc This 
self is revealed only in self consciousness 

In the Purvamimmsa view therefore, pleasure, pains etc are not 
transformations of the mind (manas) or internal organ antahkarana) as 
m the Sankhya and Vedanta view, but are transformations of the non 
spiritual part of the Self The Purvamtmamsa also differs from tbe 
Nyaya According to the latter the self js a spiritual substance without 
any non spiritual part, and pleasures and pains are specific qualities 
(visesagunas) of the self as a spiritual substance According to 
Purvamrniamsa however the Self has both a spiritual part, and 
pleasures and other states are transformations (not qualities) of the 
non spiritual part of the self The Self as experiencer (bhokta) is thus 
subject to transformation, and this transformation of the Self through 
its non spiritual part is beginningless (anadi) and eternal (Nitya) in 
this sense 

Hence as the world (jagat) is eternal, the bonds of experience 
are also without beginning in time (anadi) The self s freedom 
(Moksha) is not, thus, a mvrtti or cessation from activities, but the 
realization of eternal happiness (mtyasukhabhivykti) with pravntti or 
active participation in tbe duties Since m the freedom of absolute 
cessation from activity there is no activity of the indriyas or sensibih 
ties, there is also no possibility of knowledge which presupposes 
sense activity. Hence the self real sation (Alma prapti) which is 
ascribed to this state is only lapse into the unconsciousness of pure 
materiality It thus cannot be an end worthy of being aimed at — this 
negation of the Self s spirituality into blind, unconscious matenahty, 
and therefore the better course is the course of active participation in 
life which leads to eternal happiness and not mere cessation which 
leads to self negation 
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The Moksha is dissolution of the individual’s connection with an 
empirical world. It thus differs from Sankara’s moksha which in its 
negative aspect involves not the mere cancellation of our connection 
with the world itself, not prapancasambandhavilaya merely, but 
prapancavifaya. Prapanca, the world of experience, is an illusory stuff 
according to Sankara, such stuff as our dreams are made of. With 
the intuition of the Absolute into the principle of illusion being concei- 
ted, the world which is its construction becomes cancelled of itself. 
There is thus a pseudoreahty attaching to the world according to 
Sankara which thus necessarily dissolves in the light of the intmtion 
of Absolute Reality. According to Rumania, however, the world 
does not dissolve, but only the bonds that attach the individual to the 
world and thereby cause experience of pleasure, pains etc. 

The world is not unreal, nor a mere dream reality which can be 
cancelled by knowledge. It is a real world that binds us and the 
raoksha which man can aspire to attain is only the freedom of detach- 
ment from the world. 

Our attachment to the world is threefold being due to our 
connection with (1) a body as the abode of experience, (2) sensibilities 
the instruments of experiences and (3) objects (Sound and the like) as 
the objects that are experienced. 

Freedom is the cessation of this connection and thereby the 
cessation of pleasures, pains etc. Whether the cessation of the latter 
implies the absolute negation of experience is a point in respect of 
which interpreters are not agreed. In fact there are two interpreta- 
tions of Rumania's position as regards this question. 

(1) According to one view, in the state of Moksha merit (dharm) 
is completely exhausted and there is no fresh acquisition of merit and 
Ulus there is also no happiness as the effect of religious merit. Since 
sucii happiness has a beginning in time it must also perish in course 
of time. But there is another kind of happiness which is not an 
effect in time. This is the natural happiness of the self (svabhavika 
atmananda) which remains overpowered (abhibhuta) in the empirical 
life but will come to manifestation in the state of metempirical free- 
dom. This natural happiness of the Self is experienced through the 
organ of the mind stone without the aid of external senses, la this 
state of transcendental freedom the mind persists though all the 
external senses tbahyendriya) cease. Consequently consciousness or 
intelligence also persists in this state. 

(2) Others among the Bhattas hold that there is no experience of 
happiness because there is no organ of the mind in the Moksha state ; 
neither is there any intelligence (jnana), but there is only sakti, 
capacity for intelligence, which is natural to Self. 


Q,. 87. State Sankara's view of Moksha. 

Ans. The position of Sankara and Moksha is very clearly 
explained in the “Vedanta-paribhasha." In the last chapter thereof 
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the author defines an end’, proyojana or purusariha Ends are of 
two kinds — 

(1) direct and proximate (mukhya), and 

(2) indirect and remote (gauna) 

The direct ends arc either happiness or absence af suffermc, 
while indirect ends arc those which are conducts c to the direct ends 

Happiness ogam is of two kinds 

(1) Empirical happiness which is limited and relative and which 
arises from connection with external objects, and 

(2) Transcendental happiness which is the Unexcelled Bliss that 
constitutes the essence of the Absolute Empirical happiness is a 
partial manifestation of the latter through the mould of a mental 
(unction or psychosis Trascendcntal Happiness is the essence of 
Brahman, the realisation of which ends the miseries of life by cancel- 
ling the illusion which is their cause Moksha is the realisation of tins 
highest satisfaction and it implies in its negative aspect the cessation 
of all sufTenng 

With reference to the objection that since this transcendental 
Satisfaction as being essence of the Absolute is an eternally accompli 
shed fact and therefore cannot be accomplished over again by human 
effort, the Vedanta paubhasha points out that this is not impossible 
Asa matter of fact fruition (Siddhi) may be either of two kinds (1J 
fruition consisting in the realisation of the unrealised (apraptaprapti) 
and the rejection of the unrcjected (apanhrtarihara) and (2) fruition 
consisting in realisation of the realised (praptaprapti) and the rejec- 
tion of the rejected (parihrtaparihara) In the latter case there is only 
either a re realisation or a simple cancellation of an illusion Consider 
for example the case pf the person who in an excited state misses the 
necklace which is on his neck What is his feeling when he learns the 
truth ? There is only a scn«e of re realisation, of realisation of the 
realised, or possession of that which was never lost possession of 
Consider again the case of the man who mistakes a garland of flowers 
for a snake What is his feeling when he recovers from the illusion ? 
There js only a sense of rejection, of rejection of the already rejected, 
of cancelation of the cancef/ed of negation of what is not So it is 
also in the case of Moksha which consists in the realisation of the 
Absolute The absolute is self accomplished from all eternity, and 
the desire to realise the absolute is prompted only by a temporary 
illusion that it is unrealised So too is it with regard to the cancella- 
tion of the empirical world The world as mere illusory stuff is 
cancelled of itself, and the cancellation of it in Moksha is the 
cancellation of the cancelled, the rejection of what is rejected already 

Thus, according to Sankara, Moksha requires not merely the 
Self’s deta/hment from the world but the cancellation of the world 
itself This distinguishes Sankara’s Moksha from the Sankhya Nvaya 
as well as the Mimamsaka conception thereof ' ' 
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Further according to Sankara the freedom of the Moksha state 
is not the realisation of the Self as a distinctive reality, but the 
realisation of it as nondistinct, from, or identical with the Absolute. 
Here also Sankara differs from the Saankhya and the Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
philosophers. 

Lastly, the realisation of our identity with the Absolute implies 
according to Sankara, not merely the realisation of our essence as 
accomplished consciousness or intelligence as the Sankhya supposes, 
but also the realisation of the Ananda or Bliss, which constitutes the 
essence of an accomplisned reality. The Moksha is thus one in which 
individual becomes merged in the Absolute essence as accomplished 
Consciousness and Bliss — state therefore of essential felicity as dis- 
tinguished from the mere absence of suffering and misery as the 
Saankhya supposes. 

Q, . 88 How does Ramanuja’s view differ from 
Sankara’s ? 

Ans. Ramanuja rejects Sankara’s conception of Moksha as 
seir annihilation in the Absolute in the sense of merging of the indi- 
viduality or the individual. Secondly he differs from Sankara as 
regards the conception of the Self as Impersonal Consciousness and 
Bliss holding, as against him, that the Self is not intelligence itself but 
only an intelligent substance, a substance with intelligence as one of its 
many auspicious qualities. Intelligence is however not an advanti- 
tious quality of the Self which it may be with or without as the Nyaya 
thinks, but an essential quality (though a quality only) and therefore 
inseparable from the Self and necessary attributes of it. The state of 
Moksha as the realisation of the Absolute is the sense of a restoration 
of our harmony with it as factor occupying subordinate places in its 
life alongwith other factors of co-ordinate rank and subordinate to the 
whole. It is therefore not a state of self-annulment m the Absolute 
but only of self-surrender and renunciation with a view to the realisa- 
tion of our true individuality as factors in the Absolute life. 

The Self, Ramanuja points out is the thinking subject, the “I” 
that thinks, and not pure consciousness or thought as Sankara holds. 
Sankara thinks the self to be nothing but pure, impersonal essence of 
Consciousness, the thinking subject (jnate) and the object thought 
(jneya) being illusory supenmpositions on Pure, Impersonal Conscious- 
ness which is the Self’s true nature, as identical with Brahman. 
Ramanuja contends that this is an inversion of the true facts. The 
thinking subject is not an attribute of the self as pure consciousness, 
an illusory superimposition on its essence It is the “I” or thinking 
subject that constitutes the Self and consciousness is only an attribute 
of it. We cannot suppose the Self to exist in its own nature even if 
the "I” or thinking subject’ were not. It is therefore a mistake to 
suppose that the Self ceases to be the thinking subject and disappears 
life would mean to extinction of the Self itself. 

According to Ramanujists therefore the Self is not pure essence 
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of consciousness but a thinking subject with consciousness as with the 
Absolute life having a distinctive reality. 

Thirdly, Moksha is neither the realisation of the Self as an iso- 
lated being nor the merging of the Self in Brahman but the realisation 
or its true essence ns a distinct but subordinate factor in the Absolute 
life. It is thus a restorlion of harmony by the renunciation of self- 
will in favour of the will of the Lord. 

Lastly, this Moksha is essentially a state of felicity which follows 
as a consequence of the enlightenment of consciousness without any 
taint of error or illusion. The nature of such enlightenment is felicity 
since it rc\ca!s objects in their true nature as having their being in God 
and therefore as favourable to or conducive to the good of the Self. 
In this point he agrees with Sankara. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MOKSHA SADHANA 

Q,. 89. Discuss the Moksha Sadhana of various schools. 

Ans. The question of the Sadhana or right means of reali- 
sing moksha or Spiritual freedom is also very fully treated in Hindu 
Philosophy as being of direct practical import as distinguished from 
the purely theoretical question of the nature and essence of this free- 
dom. The controversy here centres round the question of the relative 
importance and efficiency of the works, knowledge and faith as means 
to tiic realisation of the Absolute life. The main issue in this contro- 
versy i' as to whether one of these courses can be held sufficient for 
the spiritual life or whether an organisation of differen courses is 
necessary. 

Here are the views of the main schools of Hindu Philosophy. 

1. Saankhya View. The Saankhya insists on the course of 
mere knowledge as the proper means of Moksha. It Is vivekakhyati 
or the discriminative knowledge of Purusha and Prakriti that leads to 
fteedom of the Self by destroying Purusha\ attachment to Prakritt. 
Works tire of no avail, neither secular works nor scriptural works. 
Both are perishable and both involve the impurities of destruction of 
life and the like (drstavatanusravika sah hi ksayatisayayuktah— Vijna- 
nabhiksu). They therefore cannot lead to any lasting fruition, nor to 
any satisfaction which is pure and unmixed. This holds good also of 
the conditional (Karma) as well ns the(akamya) scriptural duties. 
The Patanjala Saankhya however recognises some other forms of 
works as necessary for purification and for destruction of the subtle 
tendencies and disposilioris which disturb the practice of meditation- 
These are the works of self-restraint (yamas) and of self-regulatiori 
(niynmas). Certain physical aids such as postures (Asanas) are also 
useful for meditation. Besides these, meditation on the Lord’s glory and 
petftetion is also an aid to dispassion (Vairaga) which is necessary for 
the proper discrimination of Purusa’s essence. These are the pure 
works which lead- to the. knowledge through which freedom is realised. 
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According to Patanjali therefore works are not to be adjured alto- 
gether but the Sattvika works conducive t6 true knowledge must be 
performed duly till knowledge is attained 

(2) Sankara’s View Sankra holds that Moksha Sadhana 
need not be through Karma-Yoga 

For Sankara works are not necessary in every case In some 
cases they may be conducive to knowledge by producing purification 
of the spirit but the latter, howsoever attained, is the cause of Moksha 
through the knowledge of reality Hence according to Sankara though 
works may be semceable in some cases, they are not always required 
Again, works must cease with the apperance of knowledge 

There is no Karma for the man of true insight te no ceremonial 
duties, not even the unconditional duties This is the doctrine of 
Natskarma or cessation of duties after knowledge Of course, the 
fourfold discipline (Sadhanacatustya) and the ethical virtues implied 
therein which have been acquired, continue, but they become natural 
and spontaneous, and consequently no merit is acquired thereby 
Hence there is no bondage as a consequence Thus in the Sankara- 
Vedanta there is no obligation, no code of injunctions and prohibitions, 
no duties after knowledge 

(3) Bhatta’s View The individual is free to choose not 
merely the course but also his summum bonum which is either Svarga, 
happiness in heaven, or Moksha, freedom from experience The means 
for svarga, is works as principal with knowledge as auxiliary in respect 
of svarga The means for Moksha is knowledge as principal with 
works as subsidiary, in case of Moksha or the realisation of freedom. 
Thus both knowledge and works are required in either case, but for 
happiness in heaven works are primarily necessary and self knowledge 
is only an aid to the proper accomplishment of the works In the 
pursuit of Moksha, however, self knowledge is primarily necessary and 
the discharge of the unconditional duties is only an auxiliary aid to 
self-knowledge Such self knowledge with the aid of ethical disinteres- 
tedness as produced by the discharge of the unconditional duties leads 
to freedom in the sense of severence of connection with the world 

(4) Nyaya Vaiseshika view Just as the cause of bondage 
is error of judgment, so also the means of release is intellectual 
mstght, the knowledge of the true nature of things 

But this is not all After attaining such knowledge the individual 
must meditate thereon This is Bhavann or meditation When this 
meditation reaches its culmination point through a process of Dhyana 
or continued, uninterrupted and arduous concentration thereon, 
there is not merely a bare cognition of things in their true nature 
but a realisation of this cognition m the form of presentation or 
intuition The bare thou eh t or intellectual apprehension thus becomes 
transformed into a perception or intuition, and the process by means 
of which this is accomplished is a heightening of thought power by 
continued meditation and concentration of mind-energy This is 
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how conceptual knowledge is raised to the intuitive plane, and till this 
is accomplished there is no cessation of error nor the extinction of the 
passions Hence according to Njaya it is n positive intuition of the 
true nature of things which cancels illusion which is also a positive 
jidgment 

The cancellation of the illusion means not the cancellation of 
things or objects but only their transvalualion, » c , the realisation of 
their real value in place of their face value This is Visayadosadarsana 
or realisation of the worthlessness of things and not Prapancavilaja 
or cancellation of things as mere illusory stuff There is only 
cancellation of the facc*v\lucs .and not cancellation of the things the 
cancellation of the significance attached to them in the empirical 
state by the realisation of their true significance from the transcen 
dental stand point 

Hence according to N>a>a meditation on the nature of things 
is the cause of Moksha Through this meditation there is extinction 
of the passions and release from the miseries Since the passions 
arc auxiliary conditions of our past deeds maturinc into effects and 
also of future possible deeds, the extinction of the passions leads also 
to cessation of Karma, if. the knowledge of true nature of things 
destroys the passions 

However, according to Nyaya-Vaiseshika the unconditional 
scriptural works arc to be duly accomplished even when knowledge 
has arisen They supplement knowledge by training the individual to 
disinterestedness and dispassions Such dispassion with the know* 
ledge of the vanity of thincs temporal quenches the vvill-to live 

according to the Nyaya-Vaiscshikas and thereby leads to freedom of 

self. 

(5) Ramanujlsts* view According to Ramanujisb, the 
following arc the steps m the realisation of McKsha — 

(0 The adjuration of jnanotpattivirodhikarma, t e , of actions 
which arc obstacles to divine knowledge These arc the unrighteous 
actions (Papa) ns well as the prudential actions (Kamya karma) 
prompted by desire Through the preponderance of the factors of 
inertia (tamas) and of energy (rajas) they arc obstacles to that mental 
equanimity which is a condition of true knowledge, and are therefore 
to be adjured 

(i») The proper accomplishment of the unconditional duties 
without desire for the consequence These duties are the auxiliary 
of divine knowledge These auxiliaries of absolute knowledge 
(brahmavidya) and faith (bhakti) which is the transfiguration of such 
knowledge are purification, dispassion, etc Hence Karmas are 
binding in all stages of life (sarvasramakarmapeksa), only for Moksha 
they must be done without desire for the consequence 

(i«) Knowledge (jnana) which rs Brahmajnana or knowledge of 
Absolute N B Lokacaryya holds that this is Tattvatrayijnana, * e , 
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exclude from volition proper not only organic and automatic activi- 
ties but also impulsive activities. 


Q, . 92. Discuss Prabhakara’s analysis of volition. 

Ans. Prabhakara analyses volition into five steps distruction 
of cause, volition ; 

1. Karyali-jnana, 2. Cikirsa, 3. Pravrtti, 4. Cesta and 
5. Kriya. 

Karyati-Jnana. (consciousness of something to be done). 
Karyati-jnana is analysed into distinct aspects implied in it : 

(а) The representation of something svavi visesana identifica- 
tion with the act as specify mg the self. 

(б) Cognition that it must be the consciousness of something to 
be done (Karyati-jnana) together with the desire for it (Cikirsa) as the 
auxiliary condition (Sahakan) causes volition. (Pravrtti Kirti) the 
volition produces organic reaction which produces Kriya of the act 
required objective. 


Q, . 93. Compare Prabliakara’s stand point with Kant. 

Ans. Prabhaknra’s theory of volition accommodates ethical 
regiorism Kant held to a Headonistic psychology of motivations and 
found unable to account moral action. He admitted iaconsistentfy 
one feeling i.e, reverence for Moral Law to explain moral action. 
This admittance expressed par Ethical Rationalism. But Prabhakara’s 
volition theory can provide for ethical relationahsm. In volition the 
clement of self-reference is the only essential part of an act of will and 
the desire for an extraneous and appeals only as identified with the 
self and appropriated by it for the time being. The consciousness of 
end is accidental and not intrinsic to volitional action. Hence it is 
possible to account for rational moral action independently of feeling 
and the consciousness of good. 

Secondly Kant deduces Freedon from Moral Law. “Ought** 
implies can. With the Prabhakara’s consciousness of power is a 
psychological implicate in every action of will and therefore also in 
the desire for duty. 

Besides psychological basis of freedom, Prabhakara also employs 
the ethical proof in connection with Vedic impositions. These Vcdic 
impositions are of impelling character and this establishes the power, 
the freedom in the morat agent to accomplish it. 


Q, . 94. Discuss Nyaya view of volition. 

Ans. Nyaya view of volition is accepted by the Bhatias and 
the Sankara Vedantists. 

According to Nyaya volition consists of the following steps 
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1 . Krlisadhyalajnana. The consciousness of a thing as capable 
of being done by me. 

2. Islasadhanalajnana. The cognition that this thing is ray 
istasadhanas or conducive to my good. 

3. The consciousness of this good being unaccompanied by a 
stronger evil. 

1. Krisadhyatajnana. Some in the Nyaya school, like 
Visvanatha hold that confidence in one’s power is one of the impor- 
tant conditions of volition The new Naiyayakas hold that it is not so. 
For how can there be original consciousnees of competency in regard 
to future acts which have never been willed before. The truth is that 
these acts are in the first instance imitation of what has been observed 
to be done by other persons. Hence it is only in the later and more 
developed stage of scif-conscious willing that the consciousness of 
power can enter as a determining factor of the volition process. 

The old Naiyayakas, however, argue : there is no question 
of imitation in such acts. As a matter of fact there is imitation neither 
in new construction (promoted by constructive imagination) nor in the 
spontaneous unfolding of the life of instinct such as gratification. 

2. IstasadUay ata jnana . The second condition of volition in 
the thing cognised is the subject ‘good’. This raises the question of 
how v\e will to do moral wrong like suicide, for moral evil consists in 
the conscious choice of the evil course in preference to the good. As a 
matter of act we find persons indulging in crimes even though know- 
ing their penalties. The answer is that under the influence of strong 
passion. 

(a) There is the distinction between appropriated and unappro- 
priated ideas. The idea of an act does not itself stimulate the will 
The bare idea is incapable of inciting to a desion. But when tbe self 
has ideally appropriated or identified itself with the as-yet-unrealised 
objective content represented by the act, then there is desire and 
choice. As Green has pointed out, the motive is Dot the strongest 
desire but the desire which the self has identified with itself. Prabha- 
kara holds that even m Kamya Karma the real motive is not the 
sensuous inclination or desire for the external pleasure but the self 
itself as qualified by or identified with this desire or inclination. In 
all motives there is this self-reference. In this analysis we may note 
two points of importance : — 

1. The cognition which constitues the conscious antecedent of 
a volitional process is distinguished from the simple cognition of a 
fact. It is the cognition of an act and not of a given matter of fact, 
the consciousness of something to be done and not of something 
which already is. 

2. Within this active consciousness of an act the distinction is 
recognised between the bare consciousness of its practicableness and 
the more active consciousness of self-determination with reference to 
it, * e. the consciousness that it is to be accomplished by me. 
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thing ? According to Nyaya this is not a question of the sheer mten* 
sity of the pain involved For sometimes great pain js ineffective and 
sometimes comparatively feeble pain is very effective So mere quality 
of pain does not constitute a deterrent The pain must have specific 
quality 

This specific quality is the order in which pain occurs The 
patn which excited by the act either as an accompaniment or as a 
consequence, may not deter The pain however, which comes after 
fruition is always a deterrent, the ldfea being that the presence of pain 
at this stage is negation of the fruition which is the real incentive to 
the act 

This elements of order in time is not perceived by the Western 
Headomsts 

(6) Since presence of a deterrent stands in the way of the 
volition, how is the absence of the deterrent to be conceived in order 
to be regarded as a condition of volition ? 

Dmakara discusses five different alternatives — 

A (i) Visvanatha holds that consciousness of the preponderating 
evil being the deterrent, the absence of such consciousness is the 
condition of volition Volition is psychologically possible even without 
a positive cognition of the absence of a deterrent in many cases 
Hence positive condition is not a real determining factor even where 
it may be felt to be present 

(«») Others hold a different view To say that it is the mere 
absence of the consciousness of evil is to make it psychologically 
deterrent can be psychologically unintelligible as a condition of willing 
The absence of the deterrent can be psychologically apparent only as 
the positive consciousness of absence 

The two alternatives are not exclusive In many cases there is 
no positive consciousness of absence, though there is \olition If 
absence of consciousness of deterrent is as intelligible as a psychologi 
cal condition, an indefinite sub conscious sense of the absence suffice 
for volition, though also in social cases it may sufficed for volition, 
though also in special cases it may become a positive consciousness 
of the absence 

The two alternatives are not exclusive In many cases there u 
no positive consciousness of absence, though there is volition If 
absence of consciousness of deterrent is unintelligible as a psychohgi- 
cally condition, an indefinite sub-conscious sense of the absence 
suffices for volition, though also in special cases it may become a 
positive consciousness of the absence 

B 3 In the above two alternatives we have considered the 
presence of the absence of consciousness Now we consider the nature 
of this consciousness Is it mere cognition of evil consequences that 
deter or is it the feeling which this cognition evokes that constitutes 
the deterrent 7 
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Some hold that the deterrent is a compound made up of the two 
components of feeling of aversion and the cognition of the evil 
Hence mere cognition is ineffective just as mere aversion is ineffective 
(t) suppose there is aversion without any jnana or cognition of evil 
Such aversion is powerless Mere feeling must give way to knowledge 
Mere race prejudice and race habit yield gradually to enlightenment 
and higher moral outlook (u) Suppose the cognition of feeling exists 
without the feeling of aversion Such cognition is ineffective We 
know how intellectuahsm is so ineffective m feeling and willing («») 
When we have both cognition of evil and aversion for it, wc have a 
deterrent which makes volition impossible (it?) Supposes cognition 
and feeling are both absent Here the factor of deterrent being 
absent, the negative conditions are fulfilled 

4 The deterrent may be thought to be feeling of aversion, a 
feeling however, inducedly the cognition of the evil consequence on the 
agent that may be entailed by the action contemplated Here causal 
relation is assumed between the cognition and the feeling the latter 
being regarded as an effect of the former It is not clear if the cogni- 
tion dement continues the effect If so, it is the (111) alternative of 
(3) If not, it is fourth alternative This view gives primacy to the 
cognition factor as causation of feeling, choice and will Thts shows 
the intellectuals stand point However, cognition is also ineffective 
thoueh it may have primacy as a causally determing factor and 

/ therefore priority over other factors of the mind 

5 Dinkara’s own stand point is that the deterrent is naither 
the mere cognition of evil nor the simple feeling of aversion but is 
either of these according to specific circumstances However in some 
cases the cognition is sufficient and m some again the feeling of aver- 
sion is required But as primacy belongs to cognition as the causally 
determining factor, the absence of the deterrent as the negative con- 
dition of volition does not mean the mere absence of the effective 
factor of aversion but also the absence of the cause of the aversion, 
tiz the cognition of evil Hence the negative condition of volition is 
always the cognition of the absence of evil consequences and not the 
mere absence of aversion It follows therefrom that the absence of 
aversion without cognition of the absence of aversion will not suffice 
to cause volition even when other conditions remain 

C What does act as a deterrent— object of aversion or the feel- 
ing of aversion in the subject 9 Dmkara observes that it is not the 
object of aversion that is the deterrent It is the feeling of aversion 
whose strength depends on the person, the time and other circum- 
stances Suffering of hell may be a deterrent of a Xion but not to the 
r atheist 

D In what other ways can volition be unproduccd or overcome. 
When the same action is capable of producing intense pleasure and 
intense pain and two are balanced, there is cutrr no volition produced 
or ore side gets the b*ttcr of the other 
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To sum up The following points about deterrent be noted— 

(1) Deterrent is always a feeling of aversion arising from the 
conscious apprehension of evil and not the simple cognition of an 
object of aversion 

(2) The evil apprehended is some painful experience which is 
cognised as marring the fruition aimed at by the act of volition either 
through theological penalty or mental suffering after fruition and thus 
negating the fruition 

(3) The force of the deterrent is relative to the person, the time 
and the circumstances so that what is sufficient to deter one person 
may not deter another under one hind of circumstances or m a 
different set of conditions 

(4) The deterrent implies some degree of certainty about the 
evil consequences on the agent When the possibility of evil is a 
matter of speculation the deterrent is not necessarily effectual 

(5) The deterrent may also fail either by being simply unpro 
duccd as when the feeling of aversion is neutralised by an equally 
strong feeling of attraction the result being the complete suppressing 
of conation, or by the attraction of pleasure at least overcoming the 
aversion and resolving itself into action after a temporary state of 
oscillation 

Q, 95 What arc the points of difference between Pra 
bhaltar and Nyaya standpoints on Volition 7 

Ans In Nyaya School Dinkara draws the distinction between 
simple volition as implying nothing more than the effort to realize a 
future good aimed at and self consciousness working implying not 
merely the conscious desire for a future good but also a consciousness 
of this desire or of the self as so desiring For Prabhahara all desires 
must specify the self in order to move the will Volition is necessarily 
self consciousness m all cases 

2 According to Nyaya the consciousness of good with its nega 
tivc implicate is necessarily involved in all volition What is essential 
to volitional process in ista-sadhanta jnana or consciousness of the 
abject desired as being conducive to my good, and there need not be 
any representation of this as specifying the self 

According to Prabhahara the self reference constitutes the csscn 
tial part of the motive while consciousness of good may or may not be 
present As a matter of fact since consciousness of Ista is found in 
kamya Karma In Nitya Karma there is no appeal to consciousness 
of ista s good and the act mo\cs the will as purely determining the self 
« e in so far as the self identifies itself with it Since consciousness of 
good is present in some cases and absent in some other cases it cannot 
constitute the true essence or volition 

Self reference is present in Nit) a Karma Prabhahara points 
out that even in Kam>a Karma, the consciousness of good is a motive 
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only when the good is appropriated by the self Hence self reference 
is the true cause of volition, and in empirical action it further presents 
itself as conducive to the veil being of the agent. 

However, the difference is not so great as it appears at first signt. 
With the Naiyayalcas also nothing is lSla desirable or good except in 
relation to a subject It is the subject of volition that determines his 
own values and hence there is self determination 

Naiyay akas differ much less from Prabhakar titan do the Charva- 
kas who believe only in mechanical attraction and repulsion of pleasure 
and pain The Clnvaka’s view is Mechanical Hedonism in contrast 
to self deterministic Eudaemomsm of Nyaya which ascribes valuation 
to subjective freedom 

The only important difference between the Prabhakaras and 
Naiyay akas relate to the fact that while the latter conceives this subjec- 
tive determination as a consciousness of good, the former does not 
admit that this is always the case , Volition being possible according to 
them without the act of self determination taking the form of a specific 
consciousness of good 

3 To the Nyaya the distinction of ista and Balavad good will 
or evil will is all important For Prabhakaras with their doctrine of the 
pure will and self reference the consciousness of good or evil is of no 
consequence and therefore the distinction between the two kinds of 
Will is immaterial 

4 The most important difference is in connection with the 
relation between the cognition of good and cognition or duty as 
between the self reference of the act and the consciousness of the duty 
with reference to it For the Naiyayakas the two cognitions, viz, 
the cognition of good and the cognition of duty are held together, in a 
complex, the subject of the two being the same That which Is 
cognised as ista sadhanta or good done, so that the link between the 
two steps, viz , the purely cognition (consciousness of ista or good) and 
the cognitive conetive (the cocmtion of duty with reference to it) is the 
simple one of community or Visaya or object, that winch is the object 
of the value being also the object of duty An analysis reveals a 
distinction of aspects of a simple psychosis 

Prabhakaras hold that the representation of the act as a 
Vcsesana or specific determinant of the self is the cause which produ- 
ces or generates the Karyata or jnana, * e., the consciousness that it is 
to be done There are two psychosis The link between them being 
that of establisher and the established The relation is that of ground 
and grounded or promise and conclusion Promises I am qualified 
or specified by the Kamya Karma or Nitya Karma Conclusion 
Therefore, I am now to do my Kamya Karma or Nitya Karma 

The subjective appropriation of the act or work as the ground or 
reason of the subjective cognition that it is to be done The cognition 
of duly is a distinct psychosis which is established bv the reprensenta 
tion of the act as specifying the self 
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Q, 96 What are the various conceptions of the relat on 
of Karyata Jnana or cognition of duty to other condition of ' 
Volition 7 

Ans 1 According to the Nyaya, the cognition of duty is a 
component in a psychological compound involving the cognition of 
good as its other constituent 

2 According to the Pnblnhara the cognition of duty is a 
distinct psychosis which is established or produced by the representa 
tion of the act as specifying the s*lf Hence there is an inference in 
volvcd in the process of arriving at the cognition of duty Tins 
cognition following as a consequence from the presentation of the act 
as self appropriated 

3 According to others, however, there is neither a psycholog cal 
compound nor any inference involved The cognition of duty is 
simply the cognition that it is to be accomplished by my will as 
depending on my (Itcha) or freedom This is indeterminism the 
will through which the act is cognised to be accomplished being also 
coguised as undermined or as depending purely on the agents 
freedom 

4 Both Nyaya and Prabhakara Schools reject fthis stand 
point According to them there must be either cognition of self 
reference or cognition of good in the motive An action which is 
either cognised as good or advantageous or represented as a self 
qualification can have no imp“llmg force In fact the above process 
is a medihtion here too My will as purely dependent on my wish or 
pleasure contains lccha Wish as an element There is thus my 
Jccha wish or will in the hctu or ground How is the lccha or wish 
to be understood ? It may be desire for pleasure or desire implying 
nothing but self reference 

5 Some held that freedom is mediated through neither by 
self reference nor by consciousness of good The act to be done is 
asat unreal or non existent but possible and the step here is from 
possibility to actuahsation the formation being accompained by the 
will as dependent on the agents freedom There is no *elf appropna 
tion of the act either through any hedonistic calculation of advantace 
or through pure representation of it as a self qualification There is 
no cognition involved But the wish has an object than itself v « 
must be defined by being limited to something objective and external 
to itself 

6 Here the relation duty cognition and value cognition is not 
merely that of community of Yisayn as Nyaya hold besides it there is 
relation of dependence or subordination — a relation whtch makes the 
cogn tion of duty dependent on or subject to the cognition of the 
value This view is a comprom se between the Prabhakara and Nyaya 
views recognising *»s it does a relation of dependence with, it admitting 
any inferential process or any absolute independence or distinction of 
psychosis Cognition of duty is conceived to produce pravntti 
volition by being subject to cognition of good 
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Q, . 97* Discuss the views o f Prabbalrara and Kuraarila 
Bhatta towards Scriptural duties. 

Ans. Scriptural duties are Kamya Karmas and Nitya Katra*- 

2. Prabhakara holds that kamya karmas ore not strictly moral 
imperatives. Kamya Imperative lacks Moral Imperativeness. Take 
the Kamya* Imperative, e.?., Swar^a Kama Yajeta. It is conditional 
imperative. He who desires happiness in heaven must perform this 
particular Yajeta or sacrifice. It means that Yajeta’s bhavartha or 
object of the imperative is a means to Swarga. If it were not, Swarga 
Kama would be meaningless. Hence act of sacrifice is a means 
(Sadhana) and Swargn the end (Sadhya) and there is the Sadhya— 
Sadhana Bhiva. Hence this sadhya — sadhana pratiti or sense of 
mcans—and— end relation is logically implied in the prompting of the 
imperative. 

This is Kamya imperative the only function of the imperative 
h to produce the Sadhya— Sadhana pratiti or consciousness of the act 
as a means to the desired end and to indicate the manner of accompli- 
shing the act and thereby the end. Thus such imperative arc deprived 
the character of moral impulsion. The Nitya imperative arc the moral 
Imperative for such imperative doesn’t refer to the desire of the 
agent. It lias moral claim without reference to the Kamya of the 
subject. 

2. Some of the Sastrika imperative involves hinsa. Arc they 
to be considered morally justified ? Prabhakara holds that such 
injunctions arc to be judged in terms of the manner in which Hinsa 
is involved. Take Syena— it is a sacrifice for the death of the enemy. 
Agni-somiya Hinsa is animal sacrifice. According to Prabhakara 
the former is morally wrong and the Jatlcr is morally right. How ? 

In Syena, the destruction of the enemy is the end, it is not part 
of Syena ceremony. Hence it cannot be covered by the moral 
function of the imperative. Since this end violates Samanya vidhi 
or general imperative. Thou shall not kill— it is adharmic or morally 
c\U, 

But Agne-Somiya-Hinsa is dhamiic as the animal slaughter is 
part of the ceremony and hence the general Imperative h restricted 
by Visesha Vidhi or Special Imperative which prescribes animal sacri- 
fice. Hence for Prabhakara some of the Vcdic Imperatives arc 
immoral or Adharmic. 

Criticism. In this sense a robber has his specific duties. He 
must conform to the rules, their special codes failing wherein they 
will be failing in their duty. 

This instance shows difference attitude to sacriptural imperatives. 
For Prabhakara an Imperative is Dharmic or moral I/O if it u* enjoined 
by scriptures (6) it docs not produce excess of pain over pleasure. So 
nil scriptural Imperatives arc not moral Imperatives. For Bhatta all 
scriptural Imperatives arc moral Imperatives, there can be no Anartia 
or evil Imperative, 
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The Vedic or moral imperative is not the eternally self-accomp- 
lished fruition of the Absolute as realized consciousness or experience 
presenting itself as an end to be realized. It is the act. of duty itself 
in its pure essence the act as having self-evidencing. Self validating 
authority, the act as an impersonal verity of the moral order as dis- 
tinguished from the fact given in experience. Moral imperative is a 
self-posting and self-posted duty which is different from the being of 
a given fact as it is from becoming. 

Kumarila’s View. Kumarila holds that moral _ imperative 
have for their object some ends, though these ends do not give impera- 
tive moral authority or validity. Tire moral authority and validity of 
an imperative is independent of the end logically or psychologically 
and implied in it. 

So no distinction between Kamya Karma and Nitya Karma can 
be drawn on the basis that the former involves an end and the latter 
is end in itself which Prabhakara doe?. Prabhakara rejects Kamya 
Karma as strictly moral Imperative but Kumarila does not do so. 
However Kumarila does not draw distinction on the basis of the ends 
involved in Kamya Karma and Nitya Karma. Kamya Karma leads 
to unmixed happiness (like Swarga) but it is exhausted through fruita- 
tion and leads to rebirth. Nitya Karma leads to enternal happiness 
and self-knowledge. So life of Kamya Karma is lower and life of 
Nitya Karma is higher. 


Q, . 99. Compare Prabhafcara’s standpoint with Kant ? 

Ans. Prabhakara's Theory of Volition accommodates ethical 
Vigorism. Kant hotd to a Hedonistic Psychology of motivations and 
found unable to account for moral action. He admitted inconsistently 
one feeling, i.e., reference for moral law to explain moral actions. This 
admittance exposed pure ethical rationalism. But Prabhakara’s volitio- 
nal theory can provide for ethical rationalism. In volition the element 
of self-reference is the only essential part of an act of will and the 
desire for an extraneous and appeals only as identified with the self 
and appropriated by it for the time being. The consciousness of an 
end is accidental and not intrinsic to volitional action. Hence it is 
possible to accept rational moral action independently of feeling and 
the consciousness of good. 

Secondly Kant deduces Freedom from moral Law. ‘Ought’ 
implies ‘Can’. With Prabhakara’s consciousness of force is a psycho- 
logical implicate in every act of will and therefore also in the desire 
for duty. 

Besides psychological basis of freedom Prabhakara also employs 
the ethical proof in connection with Vedic imperatives. These Vedic 
imperatives arc of impelling character and this establishes the power, 
the freedom in the moral agent to accomplish it. 
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3 Empirical pleasures are characterised by consciousness of 
qualifications or sense of favourableness and us specific effects are 

(1) this sense of favourableness (2) fcelmg of attraction towards the 
pleasurable objects and (3) certain bodily expressions like brightness 
of face 

The effect of favourableness is analysed thus Pleasure produces 
the consciousness of itself as favourable to the self and this constitutes 
the self s approval of the pleasure This interpretation excludes 
unfelt or unrecognised pleasures, a conclusion against Vedantists who 
cite such familiar state as the unconscious happiness of dreamless 
sleep etc 

4 The following conditions induce pleasures (a) proximity to 
the desired object (6) consciousness of some good to be attained 
(c) stimulation of the sensibilities by the object (d) organic equilibrium 
(e) merit 

Dharma refers to pleasure due to righteousness — a non mental 
condition of pleasure 

(b) Pleasure also arises from reminiscence (smrti jnana) and 
pleasure of choice and resolution (Sankalap jnana) 

(c) The transcendental pleasure results from (I) self knowledge 
(Atma jnana) (2) Self collectedness (Sama), (3) Contentment (Santoshl, 

(4) The consummation of righteousness Hence there is neither 
object (visapa) nor desire (Iccha), nor reminiscence, nor anticipation 

(5) Pleasure gives rise to desire and for the test of desire is as 
follows (see list) (6) The conditions of desire are (1) connection of 
soul within the mind (») Experience of pleasure (m) recollection of 
pleasure leading to the expectation of similar pleasures in nature 

(7) The following peculiarity of the list be noted 

(ft) The list notices the individualistic appetites (2) and non- 
individualistic (b) It recognises the difference between a desire as such 
and the more enduring and persistent form of it which we call 
passion (c) A distinction is drawn between desire for enjoyment and 
desire for action Passion is a bhog iccha, a desire for enjoyment 
while resolution is a Karma iccha, a desire for action (d) Dispassion 
is regarded as a form of desire and not as a form of aversion The 
reason is that aversion or hate m any form is believed to be inconsis- 
tent with the mental equanimity of Moksha to which dispassion is 
recognised to be a necessary means This is also the underlying 
purpose in the inclusion of compassion among the forms of desire 
rather than of aversion However, compassion is a virtue of lower 
order to dispassion 

Pain Pam is characterised by (o) unfavourableness (6) aversion 
towards objects causing pain (c) paleness 

(2) Pams are always empirical There is no transcendental 
suffering corresponding to transcendental pleasures 

(3) The conditions which produce pain are 
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noticed that are not observed by western thinkers like Harttman 
Amarsa (Malice), Mat^arxCunwillingncss to part with that which is not 
diminished by sharing) I raj a Sp ha Trsana mith>a jnana (Jealousy, 
worldlmess, will to live erroneous cognition) vi ikitsa (perplexity) 
Manx (Vanity) Pramad (imdvertance) are example* of passions not 
enumerated in the western lists (d) Jayanta s list of desire does not m 
elude dispasston wmle Prasastapada does Th** reason is this Desire 
is caused by Delusion and hence the dispxssion cannot b* form of 
desire for dtspassion is a means to truth Prasastapada does not trace 
desire to non ultimate cause So there is room for including dispassion 


Q, 103 Discuss Patan jail’s classification of springs of 
action 

Ans The following characteristics of Pitxnph ma> be noted 

(1) Greed (Lobha) Anger (Krodha) Delusion (Moha) are responsible 
for the passions of cruelty, mendacity and sexual indulgence Cruelty 
to animal m the form of slaughter may originate in greed or the desire 
for the pleasure of eating or anger produced by an injury received 
from the animal , belief that animal sacrifice is a religious duty 

(2) These passions may determine the moral agent in various wavs 
Some may indulge their passions bv ov*rt acts Some again may 
persuade others to acts that will gratify themselves while some may 
merely approve of such acts in others This shows that mental assent 
is also regarded an evil to be conquered This point does not receive 
serious notice in Western Ethics (') Patxnjali also recognises the 
degrees of intensity of passions This recognition is important from 
control stand point Some passions are mild and comparatively harm 
less some are of mean (Madhya) intensity and therefore not to be 
neglected and some voilent urgently requiring control 


Q, 104 Discuss Vedanta classification 

Ans We mav find the following peculant cs of the Irst (i) One 
modern Ethical Treatise recognises only the non obvious and potent 
forces of the passions and impulses that is those whicn either pass into 
the moral a^ent This clxssificatnn recognise* also the passing wishes 
and unappropriated desires as ethically sigmficent (h) The inclusion 
of compassion and sympathy shows the influence of Buddhism 
(c) Mauri corresponds to goodwill and Mud it a (rejoicing at th" good 
of sentient creature) to peace with all sentient creatures of Christianity 

Q, 105 'Wliat are the characteristics of Indian philo 
sophy of motivation ? 

Ans l It gives a fairly accurate and cx-'ct ^ ml) sis of the 
phjstoloeical expression and effects 2 Complete emotions and pas 
stons arc thought of as compounded of elementarv states 3 It re 
cognises the ethical importance of residual instinctual and the sub- 
liminal in our psjvhological make up 4 It attempt* a non empiri *al 
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3. Irreverence, Impiety . Reverence, Piety, 

want of faith in scrip- (Shradha) 

ture (Nastikya) 

The following are worth noticing in this list. 

(1) The list of virtues and vices under first head and last differs 
in one important aspect. The virtues and vices of mind are subjective 
dispositions or modification of the personal life than active tendencies 
manifesting themselves in overt act. The virtue .of kindness or male- 
volance may not lead to specific acts but this can hardly be said of 
veracity, social service or theft. Mendacity which are nothing at all 
without overt acts on which they depend. (2) The virtues and vices 
relating to speach constitute one of the specific Hindu contributions 
to the ethical concepts of the world, the only virtue or vice which has 
received any special notice being veracity or mendacity. That vera- 
city is only one of the virtues of speech which may under special 
circumstances be required to be subordinated to other and higher 
consideration, was really recognised by the Hindns. It is assumed 
that the ultimate purpose of speech was, the good of mankind and if 
strict adherence to truth was likely to do more harm than good, the 
evil should be avoided by a lie. Similarly truth must be told in agree- 
able language. (3) Unworldlincss is a characteristic virtue indicating 
as it docs the Hindu conception of the highest spiritual ideal. 


Q, . 107. State Patanjeli’s classification of virtues ? 

Ans. The virtues according to Patanjali are the Yamas, the 
restraints that purify the mind of the evil passions, and thus clear the 
ground for Yoga. They thus form a subordinate class within the 
wider Nyaya classification of virtues, a class of virtues suitable only 
for Yoga. These virtues are — 

I. Ahimsa (t) negatively it implies abstention from Himsa or 
injury to living beings (it) Positively it implies good will and amity 
with all creatures, (m) The exercise of this virtue implies (a) Self- 
restraint and specific in so far as some of the acts of cruelty are 
prompted by greediness or inordinate hankering. (6) It implies sub- 
jugation of the feeling of aversion or hate, (c) It implies the overcom- 
ing of intellectual indolences which is itself the cause of greediness 
and aversion and is independent cause of specific forms of cruelty — 
such as scriptural sacrifices, (d) It implies abstention from harsh 
words as well as acts of intimidation. 

II. (a) Sahja : Veracity implies two things (0 That the object 
as ascertained by valid evidence is to be correctly apprehended by the 
speaker’s mind ».e. there should be no error or Bliranli (») It is no 
excuse for a person practising veracity to plead ignorance, it being the 
duty of the truthful man to refrain from utterance, till he has 
acquired all the knowledge possible under the circumstances. ( d ) It is 
no excuse for him to plead accidental slips or unintentional represen- 
tation, it being his duty to be careful, economical and precise in the 
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(6) Unrighteous tendencies and dis- 
positions that go on accumulating to 
the fisherman from after the moment 
the fisherman completes the weaving of 
net which will be an instrument or 
means of killing fish 


(6) I may initiate an 
action in the direction of 
benevolence There is 
sub-conscious determina- 
tion of virtue 


(3) Panbltagamayam Karma Institutional responsibility 
through the right or wrong acts of the community Take animal 
sacrifice as a part of rehatous institution The responsibility for this 
evil lies with the author of the institution Similarly the accumulation 
of righteousness for good acts of institution goes to the author 


(4) Ctlla bhtsamshar a anaslarma — Righteousness and unrighte- 
ousness arising from subjective determination as revealed in the 
conscious effort of the mind It implies conscious determination of 
the self as distinguished from the self conscious modifications of the 
self (2) as well as overt acts of mind 

There are three forms of the conscious self determination 

(а) The consious resolve of self restraint 

(б) The conscious resolve of benevolence 

(c) The conscious resolve of amity and peace, with all creatures 
or opposites 

Buddhist analysis is sucgestion of unique and original Norms m 
Ethics 

1 Buddhists recognise sub-conscious and unconscious morality 
Ordinarily morality is limited to voluntary actions But Buddhists 
hold that even outstanding resolution outstanding arrangements, have 
moral effect because they influence the sub conscious or sub personal 
strata 

2 The conception of communal and posthumous ethical respon- 
sibility stands m contrast to Hindu Ideal of Ethical self autonomy and 
self determination as implied m their doctrine of Karma 


O 109 What are th- special functions of Psychological 
Hindu Ethics 7 

Ans The psychological Hindu ethics deals with Volition, con- 
science, spring of action and virtue 

(A) Let us take voltion First The folio ing points are specific 
to Indian analjsis of volition 

(t) The distinction between the cognition of an act as distingui- 
shed from passive cognition of fact 

(») In volition there is notm-relythe idea of a thing to be 
done simply m the form of consciousness that it lies in my power to 
accomplish it if 1 choose This consciousness is consciousness of 
inherent practicab!ene«s of the act m question and is thus not determi- 
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use of words. (6) The speaker should faithfully describe in unambigu- 
ous language what he understands. Hence half-truths, evasions, 
subterfuges are to be treated as lies, for though they may agree with 
some real objective state, condition or circumstances, they do not 
convey what the speaker has in mind or means to convey, (c) Precise 
utterance will fall short of veracity if it is not directed towards good 
of creatures. Thus even the most truthful speech which hurts or 
injures creatures is not virtuous. Hence it is sin to recount even 
another’s real faults when such recounting will serve no good purpose, 

III. Asteya ; It is freedom from unlawful greed or wish for 
appropriation of what belongs to another. Some hold that misappro- 
priation extends even to sense of ownership. We must rise above 
pride of possession or sense of ownership. 

IV. Biahamachaiya : It implies restraint of every organ includ- 
ing genitals in regard to the matter of sexual enjoyment. 

VI. Aparigraha : The attitude of indifference to material pro- 
perty through the perception of its being tainted by cruelty and other 
faults. This indifference is different from that of Asteya which is 
grounded in the perception of the evil of pride of possession and 
attachment. 
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(6) Unrighteous tendencies and dis- (6) I may initiate an 

positions that go on accumulating to action m the direction of 

the fisherman from after the moment benevolence There is 

the fisherman completes the weaving of sub conscious determina- 
nct which will be an instrument or tion of virtue 
means of killing fish 

(3) Paribhaganuiyam Karma Institutional 'responsibility 
through the right or wrong acts of the community Take animal 
sacrifice as a part of religious institution The responsibility for this 
evil lies with the author of the institution Similarly the accumulation 
of righteousness for good acts of institution goes to the author 

(4) Cttta bhisamsLar a anaslarma — Righteousness and unrighte- 
ousness arising from subjective determination as revealed in the 
conscious effort of the mind It implies conscious determination of 
the self as distinguished from the self conscious modifications of the 
self (2) as well as overt acts of mind 

There are three forms of the conscious self determination 

(а) The consious resolve of self restraint 

(б) The conscious resolve of benevolence 

(c) The conscious resolve of amity and peace, with all creature* 
or opposites 

Buddhist analysis is suggestion of unique and original Norms in 
Ethics 

1 Buddhists recognise sub conscious and unconscious morality 
Ordinarily morality is limited to voluntary actions But Buddhists 
hold that even outstanding resolution outstanding arrangements, have 
moral effect because they influence the sub conscious or sub personal 
strata 

2 The conception of commi ml and posthumous ethical respon- 
sibility stands in contrast to Hindu Ideal or Ethical self autonomy and 
self determination as implied in their doctrine of Karma 


O, 109 What are th** special functions of Psychological 
Hindu Ethics 

Ans The psjchologi cal Hindu ethics deals with Volition, con- 
science, spring of action and virtue 

(A) Let us take voltion First The follomg points are specific 
to Indian analysis of volition 

(t) The distinction between the cognition of an act as distingui- 
shed from passive cognition of fact 

(»i) In volition there is not merel> the idea of a thing to be 
done simpl> in the form of consciousness that it lies in my power to 
accomplish it if 1 choose This consciousness is consciousness of 
inherent practicablcnc<s of the act m question and is thus not determi- 
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nent or volition Volition involved the consciousness that * 1 must 
do it’ Thus the cognition which consciousness antecedent of a voliUo 
nal process is distinguished from the simple cognition of a fact 

(tit) There is difference between Karri ya Karma and Nit) a 
Karma in their Psychological aspect All volition is not motivated by 
the desire of good Only Knmya Karmas are so motivated (See 
under Prabhahar and Kant) 

(3) Volition is both negative and positive (Dvesi and Pravritti) 

(4) The Order, as distinguished from conditions of volition is 
peculiar to Indian Psychology The steps in volition according to 
Prabhakara and Nyaya are as follow — See page -self determi 
msm 

(5) The forms of determinism and indeterminism with reference 
to the relation between the act and the will is subtle and profound 

(6) The analysis of the deterent and of the suspension of the 
deterent is another special feature of Indian analysis of volition 

(7) The Nyaya conception of specific order in pains and 
pleasure as an operative factor in choice is an addition to the Bcntha 
mite calculus 

(8) The relativistic conception of willing as dependent on the 
agent’s condition and capacity is relative to the time and the cir- 
cumstances of the willing 

Let us study the peculiarities of Indian analysis of conscience— 

(») Morality is regarded only as relative and empirical validity 
in all Hindu systems except Mimamsaka for according to the 
Samkhya, the Vedant as well as the Nayaya vaiscsikns righteousness 
which accrues to the agent through the accomplishment of the duties 
being an event m time cannot be natural or essential accomplishment 
of the self in its true nature This holds good of Ramanujists who 
recognise an essential difference between the natural unmediatcd 
morality of the empirical self and the morality of the transcendental 
life which is transfigured by mediation through the act of the self 
surrender to the Absolute In the later stage morality is diverted of 
Us subjective character as seeking of the subjective end and becomes 
the realisation of the absolute in self so that self love becomes trans 
formed into the love of God 

However, Prabhakaras regard morality of transcendental signifi 
cance, conceiving the highest end of the spirit to be Niyogi Siddlu or 
realisation of Moral Imperative 

(2) The doctrine of conscience is elaborated in connection with 
the interpretation of the scriptural code of duties laid down by the 
Vedas The Sankhja rejection of scriptural code, the Nyaya and the 
Ramanujists attempt at a rational ethtcal interpretation thereof and 
the Sankara Vedanta differentiation of the two paths m which 
externalism is merged at least into the higher ethics of the noetic duties 
are venous devices to transcend the purely ceremonial stand point 
They are indicative not only of a frank recognition of the mdequacy 
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of ethical extemahsm but also of the need of Tatioml justification 
thereof from the mteraalistic stand point or self purification 

(3) The recognition of Karri} a Karma and Nitya Karma is an 
attempt at sjnthesis E\en the Naiyaytkas recognise disinterested mor- 
ality from his utilitarian consequentnl stand point by admitting a non- 
pathological motive which is neither attraction nor aversion It works 
for the highest end through (he unconditional duties of absolute free 
dom from suffering Hence there is disinterested morality even for 
theNaiya>ikas who accepts ethical as well as psychological coescquen- 
tiahsm Contrary wise even the Prabhakara recognises an interested 
morality which they reconcile with their ethical purism by digesting 
>t of strictly moral chir-icter The kamya Karmas arc not devoid of 
■authority, but as this authority ts of a logical order, as distinguished 
from moral authority of duty it does not impair the disinterestedness 
of morality proper The conditional duties arc to be accepted along- 
with unconditional duties but while the latter are to be accomplished 
as moral duties the former have to be recognised as the bais of action 
So tins is how Prabhakaras provide for interested moralit} in its 
scheme of Ethical rigorism The Prablnkar synthesis is the counter- 
part of the Nyaya synthesis of moral disinterestedness with 
psychological and ethical consequenUalism 

4 It shows comprehensive subhty and depth or anal} sis when 
moral obligation is considered with reference to the moment of 
subjective impulsion and objective duty but also with reference to jhe 
motive of the operation process which it involves The Pnbhakara’s 
contention that the operation process of command on psjchological 
motivation is not causal but unique is one of the most valuable contri- 
bution to the theory of conscience 

(C) Let us take up springs of action and classification of virtue 

The passions and impulses are considered in view of non- 

cmpirical end of the spirit and even the social virtues arc recognised 
only as conductive to self autonomy and spiritual freedom The highest 
virtue is thus unworldhness just as the purest impulse is dispassion and 
these arc the steps or the stuffing stores as it were on which the indivi 
dual ascends to his n on-empirical ideal from the plane of the 
pathologicat impulses of his phenomena/ life 

(D) Let us consider the scheme of ps}cho!ogical Ethics It is 
scheme of practical Ethics which has the annulment of the practical 
life for its object It is a scheme of ascending steps of realization 
through the secular, the scriptural-conditional and the scriptural- 
unconditional duties merging at last into the ncetic duties proper 
which arc essential to Absolute knowledge and freedom It is thus 
reculative as welt as empirical, noetic as well as practical a synthetic 
plan of progress in approximation to the non -empirical scriptural end 
through a graded scheme of duties defined with reference to their 
positive ps}chological basis and conditions 

This scheme of gradation from empirical to non-cm pineal ts 
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not metaphysically deduced or merely assumed as a First principle, 
but is also expounded on a posime basis The unconditional and 
noetic duties are conceived not merely in view of the non empirical 
transcendental ideal of freedom but also with reefeicnce to the positive 
conditions of their attainment through the non pathological or 
Sattvika impulses and emotions It is these which constitute the link 
as it were between the empirical life of the individual and the non- 
empirical goal which he is to reach 


Q, 110 What are the characteristic features of Mann’s 
classification of duties ? 

Ans Mnnu divides duties into common or Sadharna andspeci 
fic or Visesa 

Under the class of Sadharna Dharma he enumentes the follow- 
ing ten — 

1 Steadfastness (Dhrti) 2 Forgiveness (Ksama) 3 Application 
(Dama) 4 Non appropriation t e , Avoidance of theft (Caurya 
bhata) 5 Cleanliness (Sauca) 6 Repression of the sensibilities 
and sensuous appetites (Indnya nigraha) 7 Wisdom (Dili) ° 
Learning (vidya) 9 Veracity (Satya) 10 Restraint of Anger 
(Akrodha) 

(а) it is clear from the list that all duties have reference to the 
attainment of the individual s own perfection There is no recognition 
of social duties proper 

Forgiveness and non stealing are negative social duties at 
best They imply no positive social service Even veracity does not 
imply positive social service It may be practised purely as a virtue of 
self culture * e as an absolute self dedication to truth 

It is this primarily self autonomy of the individual that explains 
the purpose of steadfastness, application, repression and sell 
restraint 

(б) Again the list lays emphasis on dianoettc virtues of wisdom 
and learning and truth This shows the intellectuahstic approach to 
morality 


Q. 110 Give Prasastapada's classification of duties 

Ans Like Manu, Prasastrapada divides duties into (a) Samanya 
and (6) Visesa 

The Samanya duties are 

1 Moral Earnestness or Regard for the Spiritual (Dharme 
Sraddha, Dharme Manabpra«adha), 2 Reframing from injury to 
living beings (Ahimsa) 3 Seeking the good of creatures (Bhutahitatva) 
4 Speaking the truth (Satyavicana) 5 Refraining from theft (Asteya) 
6 Sexual continence (Bramcarya) 7 Sincerity Purity of Motive 
(Anupadha) Renouncing or restraining anger (Krodha varjana) 
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Q. 113 How does the Ranjanujist school arrive at its 
list of duties ? 

Ans According to this school the list of duties is lobe deducd 
from the perfections of God which must be ascribed to God as the 
moral Ideal 

Now God as Bhagavan is conceived as actively cancelling or 
removing all imperfections of finite beings e\en as light cancels 
darkness This absolute knowledge in God means the acme 
enlightening of His creatures who are ignorant of their good and 
evil 

Similarly might m the Almighty consists in enabling creatures 
in their weakness to eschew evil and attain the good So human 
knowledge can hare no other goal than the enlightenment of ignorance 
of fellow human beings So human power can have no other meaning 
or justification than putting the weak in the way of achieving their 
own good 

Forgiveness in the Lord is for a person guilty of lapse who has 
since repented and seen the error of his ways Clemency »s therefore 
the proper attitude towards the morally guilty 

Compassion m the Lord is likewise for suffering creatures, 
straight forwardness is for crooked, gentleness is for the shy and the 
timid The duties for us is to show tenderness towards the imperfect 
and deficient and straightforwardness towards the crooked 

Thus the duties of man are to realise divine perfection in Him 
Man is the image of God and hence his highest destiny js to realise 
his true being as an image of God and as an essential factor in God s 
personal life According to Ramanujist’s view the success of finite 
creatures conduces to the success of God’s purpose and of God 
Himself 

Q,. 114 Manu’s classification of duties Is socio ethical, 
that of Maimamsaka cthico psychological and that of Rama* 
nujist ethical theological Discuss 

Ans See Question Nos 110, 111, 112 and 113 


Q. 115 What axe the peculiar or special features of 
Hindu classification of duties ? 

Ans The Hindu classification of duties is trr dimensional Jt 
divides the duties into (a) Varnasrama or Vishesha Dharma These 
are the duties which are relative to one’s stage of hfc and the 
profession m life (6) Samanya Dharma These are duties common 
to ah asrams or stages of life and all varnas cr social or professional 
classes They are duties of man to man as such 

I This classification is fuller and richer than Platonic classifi- 
cation of virtues In it we miss a list of Samanya Dharma or 
common duties There is a common virtue even according to 
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be ttTZ'JST. 

legislator realises it by wise legislation and administration, e , cacti 
reabses it in spSlic forms through the discharge of its specihc duUK 
Hence justice is a common duty only tn the sense of being common in 
the specific 

But theSamanaya Dharma are common in adlfrerentsensc 
They arc common as being independent du ® Vhe t ra ns- 
proressional class alike And those common dnt'B ra^t be trans 

greased in the discharge of the specific duties, the idea bei ng t h at 
there are certain general relations between man and man which cannot 
be discarded in the interest of particular comtmma . duties The 
common duties are thus the precondition of the ?'! 
are not the common in the specific such as Pla J 
common as-lhe prius of-the specific 

2 In this sense the Saman>a Dharma provide a safeguard 
against communal egoism and intolerance They _ P r ° v ‘ u ^, anUanan 
the code of Universal duties, a basis for a much more humamtanan 
treatment of the Sudra than the Platonic scheme would permit in 
‘resp“ of the barbamn and the harlot who heh erne status Fo 
Plato the barbarian is without any moral stand me There are not 
only no dut.es to be fulfilled by him but also no dulKtoberullincd 
in respect of him The Hindu, however, inspile of the social degra 
dation or the Sudras does not esclude him altogether f^” 
protection but shelters him from persecution throuch a « 

Universal duties which arc obligatory on man as man i These dut^ 
are to be observed by all alike being the duties obligatory on escrv 
bodv in his deahnes with c%cr> bodv else 
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thought of as genetic in character, realisable through various stages o! 
growth 

6 The Hindu classification of duties is scriptural and seculai 
also This classification recognises that some Dharma arise frorr 
'oual experience However, problematic and relative authority 
attaches to those Dharma It is assumed that Dharma must also hau 
indubitable authority and therefore must have a non empirical source 
It shows a spirit of synthesis that recognises all facts of moral life 

7 The Hindu classification draws distinction between condi 
uonal duties, \ e Kamya Karma and unconditional dharma, »e 
Nitya Karma It combines the ethical consequent'flhsm with ethica 
disinterestedness It recognises the higher status of unconditwna 
duties But it provides moral significance to conditional duties, ir 
interested actions which lead to fruition without entailing any evil 
It thus embodies in one synthetic scheme the admi sibility o! 
non moral motivation along side of the need of disinterestedness 

8 The Hindu classification is founded on the ideal of individual 
own perfection It is this ideal which dominates the Hindu Doctrim 
of the law of Karma — the hw which apportions to each individua 
what he has himself earned by his own deeds or Karma Accordmj 
to the Hindu idea there can be not only no vicarious sin and punish 
ment but also no vicarious redemption No one can help anothei 
in the attainment of his end Just as he cannot reap wlnl anothei 
has sown, so also he cannot help another to his fi union A fi« 
spirit is law unto himself and is arbiter not only of his natural lo 
but also of higher end or destiny as soirit There are thu-. no diitic* 
which are not strictly speaking, duties to self and dutv in the sense o 
positive moral aid to others is self contradictory in its \er> con 
ception Hence even communal duties like Bhutalutatva or Ahims 
have in fact the end of self autonomy in view as they arc debts to tin 
community by the discharge of which the individual gradually qualifiei 
for freedom and self-sufficiency 


Q, 116 Examine the Hindu analysis of Conscience 7 

Ans Conscience or the consciousness of duty itsoV.cs rtsel 
into the consciousness of the authority which attaches to ar 
imperative It is a question of the relation of the psychological motm 
to the moral imperative 

The determination of the relation will depend on how 
psych logical motive is interpreted and how moral imperative is inter- 
p'eted \Vc mav hold that all motives arc monies for some ista and 
this ista is pleasure or happiness or it is some form of satisf ictior 
other tl an pleasure or satisfaction Or we may hold that icason can 
be motive and act can be done for ns own "sake rather than as for 
some ista Similarly monl Impcr.tnc or Vidlu may be thought of 
as conditioned to some erd or ct d in themselves 
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It is obvious that different interpretation of motive and Impera- 
tive lead to different analysts of conscience 

Let us consider the analysis of the Conscience under four 

heads 


Q, 117 Whence does Vidhi derive its prerakatva or 
obligatory force on the moral agent ? What is it that deter- 
mines the authority of the imperative in the consciousness 
of the individual f Is the Imperative or Vidhi cognised as 
authoritative because of its conduciveness to good ? Or is it 
cognised as authoritative in itself *> 

Ans The answer to this problem depends on our conception of 
psychological motivation If motive is always the consciousness of 
some good or ista, the moral Imperative must also appear through the 
consciousness of good IF the motive however implies no such 
consciousness, the Imperative will be obligatory independently of all 
considerations of utility 

Here are answers to this question by different Indtan Schools of 
thought in terms of their interpretation of motivation 

(1) The Charvakas are Hedonist and deterministic in their 
interpretation of human motives Motive is always pleasure and the 
determination is mechanical Hence volition follows mechanically 
when there is balance of pleasure over pain 

Moral obligation is thus the caused operation of the psychologi- 
cal motive m moral action and is thus only the attraction of the 
possible pleasure to be derived therefrom 

(2) Naiyayikas differ from Charvakas in the interpretation of 
motive in two aspects 

(«) For the Naiyayikas the motive is some ista or good, but tt 
is not necessarily pleasure Besides the pathological motivation of 
attraction (raga) of pleasure and aversion (dvesa) for pain there is the 
dispassion or Virakti for Transcendental Freedom from all suffering 

(6) Again mot is e is not mechanical attraction Nothing is ista 
or good except in relation to a subject It is the subject of volition 
that determines its own v dues and there is no question of mere 
machanical attraction and repulsion of pleasure and pain The 
Naty lyikas hold to self determination 

However, motives being the consciousness of ista or good, the 
imperative derives Us force from a sanction viz Ista sadhantaor 
conducnen-ss to good The obligatoriness of the Imperative is thus 
the worth of excellence of its end appealing to the consciousness of the 
nesnt But as this north or excellence itself depends on the agent’s 
kam ma or desire for the good and therefore on subjective valuation 
or subjective preference, oblicatorincss also depends on the subjcctjvc 
kamana or force of the agent s craving for the end or good 

A distinction must be made between the subjective and the 
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objective aspects of the good as worthy or excellent The fact that 
the good acquires subjective value or worth through subjective prefe 
fence or self determination does not imply that it is objectively 
neutral On the contrary it has objective intrinsic worth or excellence 
though this is presented to the subject only through subjective 
preference 

There is thus an intrinsic worth which ought to determine 
choice and this is their objective authority which dependent of our 
actually choosing them When they are actually chosen they acquire 
subjective in addition to their objective authority and this is their 
obligatoriness Obligatoriness is a compound of the objective 
authority of the end and the force of subjective desire or craving 

3 According to Kumanla Blutta ista or conducivencss to 
good is metaphysical implicate of the Imperative or the Vidhi The 
imperat ve would not have existed for the arthe or end to be realized 
by the act (But this arthe or end does not confer authoritat»veness 
on the act) Again ista is psychological impl cate of the moral action 
an end as motive being necessary for moral as for all actions With 
out it the imperative cannot get actualised m concrete willing 

However this metaphysical and psychological implicates of 
moral action do not determine the obligatoriness of the Imperative 
The moral authority of the Imperative is independent of the end 

4 Prablnkara s theory of motivation is different from Chamka> 
and Naiyayikas Motive is not ista sadhanta jnana or ennsetousness 
of good but cognition of something to be done as produced by the 
representation of it as specifying the self It is the act to be done as 
self appropriated or self referred wl idi the real moiivt and til s 
need not present itself as good in order to movt the will 

This theory of motivation holds tint the imperative is its own 
end its own authority or sanction It is itself the motive and the 
moral authority to the human consciousness It is the independent 
intrinsic authority of the command which determines the motive and 
choice 

Prabhakaras criticise Nyaya point of view on these scores 

(а) It is wrong psychology to J old that psychological motive is 
necessarily the consciousness of some ista or good Such conscious 
ness c\isi in relation to Kamya Karma It is not trueofNitya 
Karma Even in relation to Kamya Karma the consciousness of good 
is a motive only as purusa viscsana » c as being referred to and 
appropriated by the self 

(б) Imperative is its own end and decs not imply an extr ncous 
end as motive Extraneous end will imply another end to nfnitc 
regress and this fails to explain authority of the imperative If an 
extraneous end were to establish t! e authority of the imperative m 
consciousnc«s it must also itself be established likewise through an 
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other, and if an end itself is to be conceived, it i=> superfluous to 
assume any extraneous end of moral authority 

(c) The Naivayikas fail to draw distinction between moral and 
prudential imperative A prudential Imperative has only derived and 
relative authority , it is heteronomous A moral Imperative has 
absolute and independent authority It is ultimate, irreducible and 
absolute 

Thus according to Pfabhnknras, Imperative implies two con- 
ditions Niyojyaic an agent or person commanded and a Visaya 
or act commanded The command implies simply by revealing the 
act as obligatory When the agent is impelled by lipsa or desire for 
the consequences as in Kamya Karma, the imperative becomes Udastne 
or indifferent Thus Nitya Karma are in the true and strict sense 
moral duties 

To sum up According to Charvakas the obligatoriness of duty 
is only the mechanical attraction of pleasure while according to the 
Naiyayikas it is only its ista sadhanta or conduciveness of an end 
appealing through the agent’s desire For the Bhatta and Pnbhakar 
on the contrary it is independent of extraneous end, an end constitutes 
the psychological motive and not the moral authoriiy of the duty 
according to the Bhattas, and never consciously present, according to 
Prabhahar 


Q, 118 How does the moral Imperative influence 
agents’ will ? Does it act mechanically just as one physical 
object acts on another ? Or does it act in some other manner 
which differs altogether from mechanical action and consti- 
tutes a category by itself ? 

Ans The different views of the nature of moral authority or 
obligatoriness imply correspondingly different views of the nature of 
the operations of the imperative on the agent’s consciousness 

(1) For carvakas the obligatoriness of the Imperative is only the 
mechanic ll attraction of pleasure Hence the operation of Imperative 
on the agent will be only the mechanical attraction of the anticipated 
happiness 

(2) According to Nyaya the Imperative being obligatory through 
lsta sadhanta or conducivenoss to an end, the operation of the impe- 
rative in consciousness is the operation of the desired end 

The operation of the Imperative thus consists in awakening the 
dorment desire by presenting adequate means for satisfying it U the 
agent’s desire is awakened thereby, the dutv acts on the agent’s will as 
being conducive to the desired end 

(3) Rumania Bhatta explains the operation thus When one 
hears Imperative, one is conscious of two bhavanas or operative pro- 
cesses One is a vyapara or operative process of the Sabda Moral 
Imperative or Sabda is changed with a peculiar prompting force which 
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js of tl e nature of causation It is Sabda bhavana, the causal agency [ 
of the categorical Imperative which calls forth Purusa pravrtti or 
Volition of the moral agent The other is a Vyapara or operative 
process in the purusa tern the individual himself. It is artha bhavana 
or operative a«„ncy of the individual s will which brings about the act 
The one is the process outside the individual the other a process with 
m him The Sabda Vyapara the causal operation of th* Imperative 
induces puru a vvapara the process of volition in the individual and 
this latter realises the act which is to be done 

How a-e the two bhavanas related ? There is difference of 
opinion amo ig the Bhattas Rumania holds that there i» no priority 
or posteriority between them either logical or chronolo e ical Sabda- 
bhavana the operation of the Imperative supposes three things 
(») Sidhya or something to be realised (u) Sadhana or means (.»») Iti 
Larttavytj or manner of realizing this something by the proper means 
Now the object 1 i be realised by the Sabin is the inducement of 
purusa pravrtti the volition of the agent The inducement of the 
agent s will leads nccessmly to the realization of the empirical action 
which is the artha bhavana Hence artha bhavana is a n“cessary 
implicate of saba bhavana 

Same hold that a sabda bhavana induces or leads to the artha 
bhavana the former is primary and the latter is auxiliary OtheTS 
hold that as it i> the artha the object which is realised that deter- 
mines the operation of the imperative the artha bhavana is the 
principal operation the sabda bhavana being only auxiliary or 
subservient 

(4) Prabhakaras do not hold to causal relation between the 
moral Imperative and agent s will The moral Imperative is prerana 
or authoritative suggestion to the will This suggestion is only the 
revelation of the law as Imperative and is distinct from physical or 
psychological compulsion or determination In prerana or moral 
promptings there is unique relation — the relation of a command to 
the agent commanded— which differs radically from the relation of the 
act to the agent who wills it 

We have two aspects to be distinguished in moral willing (*) 
emp'mal process in the agent which is derivative and secondary and 
is of the nature of bhavana rr causation (tt) the ground or reason of it 
which is pre ana or moral imperative is mere revelation of the 
law as distinguished from compulsion mechanical determination of 
causation 

It may be objected that prerana or moral prompting is itself a 
form of action or Knya and thus the two aspects or steps are the same 
in esse ice But this misses the fundamental character of moral 
obh«amn v*hv h is only knowledge inducing ani not action making 
The rational motive is no subtle for^e and h-nce jan-paka what 
reveals and Karka what camp IN being fundamentally distinct The 
moral Imperative is suggestion by enlightenment but does not amount 
to a compulsion of tlr* will T ae function of enlightenment ends with 
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Imperative thus implies the agent s subjective freedom psychologically 
logically as well as normally 

[b) According to the Chanakas the Imperative is only the 
command of the earthly hum Worldly pleasures are the only posable 
pleasure and the law of the king as the aperser of the earthly happi 
ness is therefore the true moral law 

2 Tor the Jams and the Buddhists law is the declaration of 
Aptas or the Seers who by acquiring personal experience of matters 
of spiritual sicmficancc arc the competent judges of what is right or 
wrong 

3 The Nyiya Vaisesikas and the R imanujtsts hold that Iswara 
or Lord is the presenber of moral Ian in eternally perfect beine 
According to Ramanujists the command represents (he intellieenceof 
the Lord * c his knowledge of what is truly right and what is wrong 
According to Nyaya Vaisesikas thev represent only the will of the 
Lord » e his mere pleasure or fiat 

4 Purvamimamsaka do away altogether with the conception of 
a personal source — Imperative is an impersonal vcrstly of the moral 
order — a law which has intrinsic validity without being a personal 
command The Imperatives arc self evident self validating and self 
authoritative 


Q, 120 In what does the ‘rightness* of an act consist ? 

Ans Here arc the views of different Indian Schools 

(rt) Nyaya-Vaisesikas school Moral rightness has only a 
subjective significance However intention or Abhisandhi is impor 
tant If intention is pure (visudha) that is moral right There is no 
moral right or righteousness even m good acts if they arc prompted 
by impure intentions Similarly m the intentional acts there is neither 
merit nor dement though the consequences may be good or evil 
There is no unintentional wrong the intention being absolutely essen 
Hal to constitute moral right However if the unintentional acts are 
the result of carelessness on the part of the agent then they have 
moral significance 

Tor Nyaya Vaisesikas moral right pertains to Atma for the 
empirical life is part of the life of the Atma Atma is implicated in 
the empirical life and hence righteousness is part of it However 
it is po sible for Atma to free itself from Us empirical implication by 
spiritual discipline and hence rise above the moral plane 

(b) Saankhya also hold that righteousness or moral right is sub- 
jective but it holds that it is purely empirical It does not touch 
Purusa and hence Purusa is not implicated m morality The indivi 
dual in his transcendental nature is no more touched by righteousness 
than the crystal is touched by the colour that stands near it 
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(c) Buddhists hold that moral right is subjective disposition or 
the mental continum. 

For Saankhya righteousness is a fleeting and momentary state. 
For Buddhists every such momentary function implies an enduring 
modification, a specific impetus or disposition of the mental life. 

( d ) Mimamsakas hold to a opposite view. Moral right is not 
a question of intention. It pertains to nets. Moral righteousness is 
of the nature of an artha or good i.e., prompting, objective and not a 
subjective trait or slate— a tiling worthy to be aimed at or desired 
rather than a subjective quality or disposition to be aquired or culti- 
vated. If moral right is good, what constitutes goodness or Arlha ? 
Good is pleasure. Moral good is the good or pleasure sanctioned by 
scriptural prescription. We have scriptural artha and anartha. The 
former arc adrsta i.e. of non-sensuous or non-cmpirical import and 
the latter arc drsta i.e. empirical. It is not clear from the above as 
to what in particular constitutes a scriptural good. Is It the act 
enjoined by scriptures that constitutes ‘moral righteousness or is it 
some effect or consequence of the act, which results from or is reveal- 
ed by it ? The Mimamsakas are divided. 

(») Moral righteousness or Dharma is neither a subjective 
category nor it is to be identified with the kriya or act enjoined by 
scripture. It is revealed in Prerana i.e., by the authoritative sugges- 
tion to the will implied in such a command. Prerana is a kind of 
atmakuta i.e. wave, excitement or impulsion mthcatma. Dharma is 
thus objective category but is non-cmpirical or supersensuous in 
nature being revealed by the authoritative suggestion involved in the 
moral Imperative. Dharma is not the act itself, but the Apurva or 
supersensuous verity which it generates or involves and which is 
revealed by the prerana or impulsion in the Atma produced by the 
scriptural Imperative. 

(») The ceremonial and sacrificial acts in themselves constitute 
Dharma or moral good. Dharma is, thus, the non-cmpirical category, 
with no supersensuous potency (Apurva) with which Vcdic Impera- 
tives are charged but the prescribed acts themselves. Dharma is 
-SYeyinrfcrra *\e. % conducive to the good of the agent. These ceremonial 
acts arc conducive to good and therefore arc Dharma. 


Q, . 121. What is the relation of moral right to scrip- 
tural acts or karmas ? 

Ans. (i) For Buddha there is no intrinsic moral worth in 
Karma but only in its conducivencss to the purification of the mind. 
In so far as the sastric and ceremonial acts fail to be conducive to the 
life of Spirit, they are devoid of moral value, and cannot be morally 
obligatory. There is no good making a fetish of vcdic prescriptions 
and the exercise of proper discrimination is necessary in this ascer- 
tainment of true moral duty. 
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(2) Sainfchyas agree with the Buddha in their ethical view of 
Karma with a difference Tor Buddhists there is no special sicmfi 
cance of \edic Karmas for Saankhyas they have potency a power in 
them to produce specific effects e c of leading to Swarga But Swarga 
is temporal in character and its bhog comes to an end Hence vedic 
Karma does not lead to anything really good Again in so far as 
they arc tainted by the impurity of himsa or injury to 5"ntient beings 
they are bound to bring suffering to the agent according to hw of 
Karma or moral order Therefore there is no spiritual good as such 
in vedic karma or non vedic karmas for since the object is desire for 
pleasure they are based on Avidya This non discrimination arises 
from the preponderance of the constituents of Tamas or Inertia and 
Rajas or Energy in the cite or empirical self When the Tamasand 
Rajas give way to the constituent of Sattwa or intelligence stuff so 
that there will emerge in the empirical self a preponderance of 
Sattwa over the two constituents winch will lead to Moksha It is 
the Sattwik karma that have real spiritual value and not the vedic 
actions or empirical right actions 

(3) The Nyaya Vaisesikas do attach spiritual significance to 
vedic karmas Righteousness a* a subjective quality is acquired 
through the proper discharge of objective code of duties— both sa 
dharena dharma and varna ashranu dharma— the former constitute 
ethical duties and the latter constitute ceremonial actions Hcncc 
ceremonial actions have a place in moril life These ceremonial 
actions are essential to moral culture not in the sense of being charged 
with any natural magical potency but in the sense of being conducive 
to monl perfection Even Vaidha Himsa is justified as moral 
on the ground of being obligatory in accordance with our station in 
life 

(4) Purva Mimanmka is opposed to all the schools dealt so 
far While Nyaya Vaisesikas defend ceremonialism on rational and 
ethical ground the Purva Mimamsakas resolve even the ethical with 
the ceremonial and derive their validity from vedic authority Vedic 
karmas are moral because they are prescribed by sastric injunction 

According to Bhatta since the vedic karmas arc presersb d by 
the Vedas they must b~ conducive to agent s good and as thus condu 
cue to good 

According to Prabhakan the moral authority of Vedic karma is 
not due toils conduciveness m view of being so prescribed but from 
the fact of their intrinsic validity as self positing duty or variety of 
the moral order This constitutes their Apurva Intrinsic validity «.s 
impersonal ontclogicd varieties of the moral order 
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highest morality Ensuring man in the toils of the empirical life 
(samsara) they ensure only a relative satisfaction and not the highest 
satisfaction of freedom from all limitations ‘Nivritti-marg is a life of 
absolute cessation from de«ire and therefore fiom duties prompted by 
desire i c , of the disinterested virtues practised without reference to 
any extraneous, empirical end It is the sphere of the fourfold practice 
of the four disciplines which lead to self krow ledge and through self- 
1 nowledge to jivanmukti Hence the highest duties are neetic rather 
than ethical and ethical duties have moral significance as leading up 
to neetic duties of four disciplines t e , jnanangas, constituent member 
or moments in the realisation of knowledge 

Ramanuja differs from Sankara The highest state of spirit is 
not Karma Sanyasa as Sankara supposes but one of moral obligations 
to be discharged disinterestedly without any desire for the conse- 
quence But these duties have spiritual significance, not in themselves 
but in so far as they are conducive to knon ledge Karmas are not to 
be given up as such But all karmas which are obstacle to divine 
knowledge arc to be given up Thus p3pa karma must be given up 
So must such of the punya karmas which are accompanied by interest- 
ed motives t e , for reward or happness But disinterested actions 
increase our power of enlightenment, and are obligatory throughout 
life including the state of divine knowledge 

(m) Venkatesa of Ramanujtst school finds place for karaya 
karma m highest morality Ramanuja admitted only disinterested 
actions for self-knowledge Venkatesa s v lewpoint is that for the de- 
voted to realize the highest good of Moksha it is necessary to preserve 
body and health of the body For such preservation not only himsa 
or destruction of the enemy but kamya karma concerning the relative 
ends like rainfall or ensuring a good harvest are necessary Thus 
works from desire are not to be condemned altogether because they 
are means to meditations and devotion which lead to spiritual free 
dom 

However, Kamya karma scripturally sanctioned are superior 
because the sastnke means accomplish both natjral and non natural 
ends and hence the empirical secular works must always be resorted 
to, subsen leittly to the no a empirical works 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE SAAKTA SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY 

Contents The Sakta system of Philosophy — Tantras corres- 
pond to Upasanakanda — The three dispositions of Temperaments 
The Seven Aacharas— Qualities of Teacher and Disciple— Form of 
Worship— Conception of Creation— Image Worship— The Fi\c 
Tattvas or Principles — The four kinds of speech — The Mantras— The 
Shalcharas ) 

TANTRAS CORRESPOND TO UPASANAKANDA 

Q, 122 State and examine the various schools of Sakta 
System of Philosophy and discuss how the tantras correspond 
to Upasanakanda 

Ans Nigama is Veda Aagama is Tantra Both these are 
essential fora Hindu The Saakta system is one of the systems of 
worship (Sadhana) included in the Tantras The Tantras lay down 
different forms of practice for the attainment of the highest aim of 
human existence by one living the ordinary life of a house-holder In 
this respect they correspond to the upasanakanda of the Sruti » The 
Tantras fall under five heads, tie Saiva, Sakta, Vaishnava, Soura, and 
Ganapatya These five classes of worshippers are collectively called 
panchopasaka, Each of these classes of worshippers has got its 
own Tantras 

According to the Maha-Siddhasan Tantra, Bhanta\arsha is 
divided into three Kranthas or divisions viz Vishnu Krantas, it is said, 
has smyfour Tantras The Sakti managala Tantra says that the 
land east or the Vindhya Hills extending right upto Ja\a is Vishnu 
Kranta The country north of the Vindhya Hills including Maha 
China is Ratha-Krama The rest of the country west ward is Assva- 
Kranta It will thus be seen that by Bhamtavarsha is not to be 
understood what British India represents nowadays The inhabitants 
of the islands of Bah arc “Hindus” and they follow the same form of 
worship as their brothers in India In Java there are rums of Buddhi- 
stic temples and m far-off Cambodia there exut to the present day 
some temples and priests who worship according to “Hindu” rituals 
The image of Djkshna Kah and Tara and some forms of Rudra are to 
be found in China 

The Sint Sambhava-Rahasya says that m Bharata there arc 
four sampradayas (schools), t » z Gauda in the E3st, Kerala in the 
middle and Kashmiram the West , the the fourth, called Vilasa, is a 
sort of electric school which is not confined to any region but spread 
all over 
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THE THREE DISPOSITIONS OR TEMPERAMENTS 
Q, 123 Write a short note on the three dispositions 
(temperaments) of mankind according to Tantra. 

Or 

Discuss the tantras classification of mankind 

Ans The Tantra classifies mankind primarily under three 
heads, tit , the men with a divya or divine disposition, the men with a 
\ira or heroic disposition and the men with a pasu or animal disposi- 
tion. On this depends the competency of the aspirant Tor any particu- 
lar form of worship Padmapadachary i, the Ri\ourite disciple of 
Sank.aracharja, in Ins commentary on the prapanchasara says that 
there arc five different wa>s in which the teachings of the Sastra have 
got to be considered These five ways arc (1) Stub (gross), (2) 
Sukshma (subtle), (3) Karnna (causal), (4) Samanja (cosmic), and 
(5) Sakshi (witness like) Now everyone is not competent to view 
things from these different points Tiic pasu man can hardly be 
expected to see beyond the stihula or material aspect of things, in 
the vira man there is an urge to reach the plane beyond matter and 
the true \ira is he who is fighting the six enemies, the passions which 
obstruct the path of spiritual advancement The man of div>a 
•disposition is, as a result of his practice in previous births is endowed 
with qualities which make him almost divine The Kamakh>a Tantra 
says that the man of divya disposition is the beloved o r all and is 
■sparing in his speech, quiet, steady, sagacious and attentive to all 
lie is always contented and devoted to the feet oflus guru (teacher) 
lie fears no one and is consistent in what he says and is experienced 
in alt matters lie never swerves from the path of truth and avoids 
all that is evil He is good in every way, and is Siva’s very self 

The vira is a man of fearless disposition and inspires Tear in the 
man of pasu dispos lion and is pure m his motive He is gentle in 
his speech and is alwavs mindful of the five tattvjs (principles) He is 
phjstcally strong courageous, intelh n cnt and enterprising He is 
humble in his ways and is ever ready to cherish the good The pasu 
is a man whose indinitions arc like those or an animal He is a 
s! i\ c to Ins six enemies — lust eager, greed, pride, illusion and envy 


THE SEVEN AACHARAS 

Q, 124 Discuss the seven Acharas (rules of conduct) 
given in the Kulamava tantra and state how for do they 
correspond to Seven Bhumikas (knowledge planes) described 
in Yoga-Vasishtha 

Ans Closel> oonnected with the three bhavrs are the seven 
nchans, rules of conduct w hi h are given in the kuhmava Tantra 
(Chap (!) as follows Veda, Vauhnava, siva, dakshma. vama, 
siddhanta .and kauh The avpnnt rises step up bv step through these 
different acharas till he reaches t ic seventh and highest sta^e, wh n 
Brahrvm become* .an experiential realit) to bin In the h st 
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cleanliness of the body and mind is cultivated The second stage is 
that of devoutness (bhakti) The third is that of Jnana (knowledge) 
Dakshina, which is the fourth stage, is that in which the gams acquired 
in the preceding three stages are consolidated This is followed by 
vama which is the stage of renunciation This does not mean, as has 
been said by the detractors of the Tantra, the practice of rites with a 
woman (Vama) By \amachara is meant the stage of sadhana which 
the seeker of liberation follows for his own purposes, it has nothing to 
do with a woman, vama is the reverse of dakshina , it means the path 
of renunciation If a woman is at all associated in this practice, she is 
there to help in the path of renunciation and not for animal gnti 
fication A woman is such an object of great veneration to all schools 
of Tantrika Sadhakas (seekers) She is considered to be the embodi- 
ment on this earth of this supreme sakti who pervades the universe 
She should therefore be revered as such and even if guilty of a hundred 
wrongs, she is not to be hurt even with a flower It is a sin to sp«.ak 
disparagingly of any woman The sixth stage, viz , siddhanta is that 
in which the aspirant comes to a conclusion after deliberate consi 
deration as to the relative merits of the path of enjoyment and that of 
renunciation By the latter path he reaches the final stage, that of 
kaula This is the stage m which kaula of Brahmann becomes a 
reality to him The first three of these seven stages, tiz veda, vaish- 
nava and saiva belong to the pasu bhava, dakshina and vama belong 
to vira bhava and the last two belong to some the last alone is divya 
bhava The seven stages are also compared by way of illustration to 
seven stages of intoxication 

It may be noted that the seven acharas correspond, with very 
slight difference to the seven jnana bhumikas (knowledge planes) 
described m the Yoga vasistha, which are vividisha or subhechchha, 
vicharana, tanumanasa, sattvauatti, asamsakti, padarthabhavam and 
tunvya The difference between the acharas of the Tantra and the 
Jnanabhumikas of the Yogavasistha is that in the former the aspirant 
reaches Jnana through the path of bhakti (vaishnava achara) whereas 
m the latter the stage of tamunanasa (bhakti) comes to the man 
of learning who is confronted with insurmountable difficulties in 
the path of barren ratiocination and finds that without bhakti he can 
make no further progress 


QUALITIES Or TEACHER AND DISCIPLE 
Q,. 125 Discuss the qualities of a teacher and a disciple 
according to Tantras 

Ans Like the Sruti, the Tantra lays great emphasis on the 
necessity of initiation It also emphasizes the necessity of the teacher 
and the disciple being fully qualified A good teacher is defined to be 
a man of pure birth and pure disposition, who has his senses under 
control He should 1 now the true meaning of the Agamas (Tantras) 
and all satras (scriptures), and be always doing good to others, and 
engaged m repetition of God’s name, worship, meditation and offering 
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oblations m the fire He should have a peaceful mind and must pos- 
sess the power of granting favours He should know the Vedic teach 

mgs, be competent in Yoga and be charming like a god He should 
be of good parentage of a guileless disposition, and be a seeker of the 
Vedas and be intelligent He should have his animal desires oom 
plctely controlled be always hind towards all animals and bate faith 
in the next world He should not associate with non believers (Nas- 
tikas) be assiduous in hts duties alert in the discharge of his dutits 
towards his parents and free from the pride of birth wealth and learn 
mg in the presence of his teacher He should always be willing to 
sacrifice hts own interests in the discharge of his duties to the teacher, 
and be ever ready to serve him in all humility 

The disciple should always bear in mind that the teacher is im 
mortal This does not mean that the human teacher is so , he is the 
channel through which the spirit of God descends The true teacher 
is the Supreme Brahman, or Siva, or as soms says primordial Sakti 

The position or the human teacher is one of very great respon 
sibility, which does not end with initiation He has to look after his 
disciple s welfare in every respect and guide him He is called the physi 
cian of the soul and a healthy soul can abide only in a healthy body 
He has to see that even in matters of health the disciple goes the neht 
way The teacher who is conscious of his responsibility does not 
impale in a hurry, and sastra enjoins that tlie disciple should not 
accept a teacher to whom he is not attracted The mode of initiation 
is not in every case the same and varies according to the deposition 
and the competency of the disciple The ordinary mode of initiation 
is called knya diksha This may be an elaborate process and consists 
of mmy rituals Men of higher competency arc initiated by other 
methods The initiation which is the quickest and most is called 
Vedha Diksha There arc very few who possess the competency for 
this A person initiated accordmc to this method realizes at once the 
oneness of his own self with that of the teacher the mantra (sacred 
formula) and the deity b-comes as the Tantra says the very self of 
Siva The disciple who is initiated according to other forms of diksha 
arrives at his realization by slow degre-s each according to his com- 
petency The object of initiation is to lead the disciple to this As 
the Tantraraja (Chap XXXV) beautifully puts it One s own atman 
is the charming deity of one s worship The universe is but its form 

FORM OF WORSHIP 

Q. 126 Write short notes on (a) Form of worship, 
(6) Conception of creation, (c) Image worship 

Ans (a) The different Tantras describe different processes 
It should be noted that the worship is not always in a tangible image 
nor are the articles of offering gross articles TV vvorshipp-r who is 
competent to worship in the image m-atally evolved out of his 
mantra and the articles are aho mental The flowers, for mvtin ^ 
arc kindness, forgiveness, and so forth This is described m ' v ‘ 
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Avalon’s— Great Liberation (V 141, F F) Theieare among others 
two well known books, one by Sankaracharya called the Pnpancha- 
sara, and another the Saradatilaka by Lakshmana Desikendra which 
give short accounts of almost all the different forms of worship No 
one can dispute the authority of Sankara to speak on this subject 
Lakshmana’s knowledge of the Tantra is also unsurpassed And in 
both these books are given accounts of all the five methods of worship 
and their subdivisions There is another book called Tantrasara which 
gives the rituals This is also recognised as authoritative The highest 
end, as thought m the Brahmamc scripture is not heaven, as is taught 
in other forms of faith, but is absorption into the Divine Light out of 
which we came and in which we always abide but the vision of which 
we are deprived of by our passions and prejudices and by our pre- 
occupation with worldly things 

CONCEPTION OF CREATION 

(6) The Tantra has its own conception regarding creation 
According to it, creation begins with sound Siva or Brahman has 
two aspects, nirguna (attributeless) and saguna (with attributes) He 
ever is As the former, he is transcendent and therefore dissociated 
from Prakriti or Sakti, and as the latter, he is associated with Sakti 
It is out of this Sakti emanates , from that nada (sound) , and out of 
nada, bindu This conception is put in another way At the time of 
pralaya or final dissolution everything is withdrawn into the supreme 
Sakti Thereafter when Sakti which is the tattva (substance) approa 
ches the light which is Chit of knowledge, there arises in the former 
the desire to create (vichikirsha) and the bindu is formed This bursts 
and divides itself, and out of that division there arises bindu, nada and 
bija Bindu partakes of the nature of Siva or jnana, bija is sakti and 
nada is the relation between the two as stimulator and stimulated 
(Kshobhya) When the brndu bursts there arises an inchoate volume 
of sound This sound is called Sabda-brahman which is the chaitanya 
(stress towards manifestation in all beings) pervading all creation, and 
js the source of letters of the alphabet and of the words and other 
sounds by which thoughts are exchanged AH sounds (sabda) have 
meaning , sound and meaning are inseparable 

IMAGE WORSHIP 

(c) From Sabda there arises the eternal region, from touch air, 
from colour fire, from taste water and from smell earth It will be 
seen that the gross comes out of the subtle in the process of unfolding, 
and when it is reversed the gross disappears m the subtle in this way 
the aspirant begins with a gross material accessory which is the image, 
and arises step bj step to that which is beyond words and speech It 
is commonly though erroneously, «aid that the religous books of the 
‘ Hindus” teach idolatry of the grossest type and that the Hindus are 
polytheists m its worst form Both these statements are incorrect and 
spring sometimes from ignorance but more often from interested 
motives It is utterly untrue that the image is worshipped The 
image that is u^ed m worship is the form of the mantra that is chosen 
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for the worshipper by his guru, and that after ascertaining his compe- 
tency It is a necessity The formless and attnbuteless Brahman 
cannot be worshipped The image the sadhaka uses represents his 
conception of Brahman (svakiya brahma murti) Brahman is not to 
be understood as what ts signified by the English word *Gcd\ The 
word deva (deity) also does not mean ‘God’. My deva is the form of 
Brahman evolvedout of my mantra, and it is helpful to me and others 
who practise with that mantra It has already been said that the teach- 
ing of thesastras is that one’s own atman is the devata The individual 
self is a spark of the infinite Light and the aim of the worshipper is 
that this individual self should be freed of all that separates it from the 
Cosmic self and then be merged therein The Tantra claims that a 
man who worships his ishta devata (chosen diety), which is another 
name for his image of Brahman, in the prescribed manner, lives a 
happy and contented life, enjoys the objects of his desire and at the 
same time uplifts himself in the path of spirituality If he is faithful 
to the directions of the sastra, he cannot do any thing that may lead 
to a fall His adherence to its injuctions will do him the same good, 
even when he is living the life of a householder as penances and 
austerities The sastra says that it is only a deva who can worship a 
deva The man who ts not a deva is not competent to worship the 
deva This is but another way of saying that the worship of the deva 
of one s adoption means the uplifting of the worshipper to the level of 
that deva and when he is raised to this level, he arrives at a stage when 
he becomes competent to apprehend the supreme deva, Brahman 


THE riVC TATWAS (PANCHAMAKARA) 

Q, 127 Discuss the significance of the use in worship 
of five Tatwas (Panchamkaras) in Tantra 

Ans It is a favourite pastime of some uninformed minds to 
indulge m imectives against the Tantra for the use in worship of the 
five tattvas (principles) commonly called the five M’s (panchamakara) 
By these are meant (1) wine, (2) meat, (3) fish, (4) cereals and 
O) sexual union These five articles have different meanings for 
different classes of worshippers It is to be noted that what one is 
required to otter is the tattva (principle, essence) and not the article 
itself The taltwa of wine is bliss and the quickening of the inner 
organs The Guru teaches his disciple how this bliss and the quicke- 
ned inner senses have to be utilized for the uplift of the mind from the 
material plane Sexual union also as understood on the material 
plane is to be used for the same purpose The Guru shows how these 
two acts, mz , drinking and cohabiting, which lead to a man’s fall 
ought to be used not as animals do for the mere gratification of the 
senses but for a higher purpose With reference to the fifth tattv i 
the disciple is taught that this is something very sacred and as it leads 
to the creation of a new life, the greatest care should be bestowed 
upon the act It is absolutely erroneous to say that the Tantra en 
courages or even countenances sexual excess or irregularity To break 
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chastity, it says, is to lose or shorten life , it is by the preser 
vation tl ereof that life is preserved Aman offers to h is divinit; 
only that which is pure and sanctified The object of usmi 
these five tattvas m worship is that by the repeated practicr 
of the ritualistic observance he acquires a nature whercbj 
everything he does in his ordinary life becomes an act of worship 
Sankaracharya in his magnificent hymn to the primordial Sakti con- 
cludes by saying, ’O Lady Supreme, may all the functions of my nunc 
by Thy remembrance unto Thee” It is to induce a state of mind life 
tins that these articles are used in worship A true aspirant ceases t< 
look upon them as means of material gratification It is not ever 
aspirant who is competent to use the five tattvas for the purposes o: 
Sadhana The Sastra enjoins that it is only that man who has frccc 
himself from the bond of duality that may drmk wine, so that by tb 
uttering of the mantra, the trutli thereof may become patent to him am 
his mmd steadied It is debasing to drink wine for mere antma 
gratification 

The aspirant who partakes of the five tattvas to please the dcit; 
within him incurs no dement Such a man looks upon wine am 
meat os Sakti and Siva, and is fully alive to the fact that the wine o 
which he is about to partake will make manifest that bliss which is thi 
Brahman within him He proceeds to purify the wine , he does no 
take any wine that has not been purified in the manner his Sastr* 
enjoins Every cup of wine u drunk with appropriate rites and tin 
recitation of an appropriate mantra Before drinking the first cup tu 
says, “I adore this, the first cup of nectar held in my hand It i: 
suffused with the nectar of the moon shining in the forehead of hoi; 
Bhairava All the gods goddesses and holy men adore it. It is tb 
ocean of bliss It uplifts the atman” These words are not to b 
repeated parrotlike, but with a consciousness of the truth of the word 
used, and the way this verse is worded in Sanskrit carries conviction ti 
the mind of the believer The u«ual rule is that one may drink si 
long as one’s vision is not affected and one’s mind does not lose it 
steadiness An aspirant vvl o is allowed to have ten cups meditates 
while drinking, cn his guru in the Saliasrara, the thousand petallei 
lotus in the head, and cn the goddess in the heart, has lus istha 
mantra at the tip of his tongue, and thinks of his oneness with Siva 
The man who drinks the eleventh cup repeals the following mantra 
am not the doer, nor do I make any one else do, nor am I the tlunj 
done I am not the enjoyer, nor do I make any one else enjoy, noi 
am I the object of enjoyment 1 am He (<o’ham) I am chit I an 
atman” These mantras have a three fold meaning The gross one i 
actual drinking of wine the subtle one is the drinking of the necta 
which flows from the union of the kundalini (the coiled up power 
with siva in the Sahcsrara , the third or transcendent one is the necta 
of happiness arising from the realisation of ihe uriem of the Suprenu 
Siva and the Supreme Sakti 

The Kuhrnava Tantra sivs that the wine which gladdens is the 
nectar which flows from the union of the Kundalini Sakti with Siva a 
Sih< srara m the head And he who dnnls this drinks nectar anti 
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THE MANTRA 

(6) MM HP Shastn in lus catalogue of Nepal MSP (Vol l) 
says, * The mantras are generally given in mystic sentences, each word 
of which represents some letter in the mantra This is the most 
mysterious and difficult , but one cannot help ashing where the 
stupidity is 

THE SHAT CHAKRAS 

(c) This leads us to the six centres, which are 1 mutadhara, 
which is the region of earth, 2 svadhishthana, which is just above Ihe 
previous one and is the region of water, 3 mampura (fire) at the 
navel, 4 anahatt (air) 5 vishuddha (ether) at the base of the throat, 
6 ajnna (psychic) between the eybrows There are other centres 
beyond the ajnna Opinion is divided as to the number of these 
chakras , some say that there are sixteen and others that there are 
many The piercing (bheda) of the six chakras is a process whereby 
the elements of whivh the body is composed are purified 

It is laid down that the attempt to pierce the chakras should be 
made under the immediate guidance of the teacher for the least 
mistake may lead to disastrous results By this process the six paths 
(adhvans) that lead to a realisation of ihc Supreme are mastered 
They are kala (attribute) taltva (category) bhuvana (region) varna 
(letters), pada (words) and mantra The kalas are nivnti, pratishtha, 
vidya, santi and santyatita The tattvas according to the Saivas are 
thirty stx and according to the Yatshnavas thirty two The Samkhyas 
recognize twenty four tattvas The tattvas of Prakriti are ten and 
those of Tripuri are seven The bhuvanas according to some are the 
ethereal the aerial, the igneous, the watery and the earth region The 
Viyaviya Samhita, however, says tint the lowest of these bhuvanas is 
muladhara and the hmhc't unmam It will be seen that whichever 
view be accepted the different bhuvanas are the different stages of the 
mind of the aspirant The vunas are the letters of the alphabet with 
the nasal bindu superposed, and the padas are the words formed by 
the combination of letters The way of mantras means the whole 
mass of mantras with their secret At the time of initiation these 
paths are purified or in other words, made clear by the teacher By 
this is meant that he shows how every letter of the alphabet, every 
word that is spoken every mantra that was discovered by any sage, 
m fact every thing tn existence points towards Brahman By reason 
of our own limitations we are unable to see Him although He is in 
and around us and is our very being 

SIVA AND SAKTI 

(d) The Tantn says that it is Sakti which is the matn factor in 
all forms of activity It is said that Siva without Sakti is a lifeless 
corpse because wisdom cannot move without power He cannot even 
pul c ate Though Sakti is given this position, it is s*t the '-me time 
said that the relation between Siva who js the possessor ofSikmnd 
Sakti herself is one of identity , the cne cannot be without the other 
One cannot think of fire without the heat nor can one think of the 
moon without its beams The attempt to identify Sakti with woman 
is an error Siva is commonly said to be the male principle and 
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Sakti the female principle As a matter of fact they are neither male 
nor female nor neuter The man who worships the wisdom aspect of 
Reality, commonly called the male principle, is a Siva and he who 
worships the power aspect, or the female principle, is called a Sahti 
The worshippers of Siva worship him as the benign ruler of the 
universe When we speak of his carrier (vahana), we say it is the 
vrisha The w ord in common parlance means a bull , but its primary 
significance is dharma, the right path Siva as the ruler of the universe 
rules according to dharma To the common mind a formless, 
attributeless ruler is it comprehensible For the satisfaction of such a 
mind Siva is given a form and the bull is presented as hia carrier 
The same man, under the guidance of a wise teacher, comes to know 
m time the true nature of Siva When siva is worshipped, his consort 
is also worshipped Siva is also worshipped Similarly, the wor- 
shipper of Vishnu worships his consort Maha-Lakshmi when he wor- 
ships Vishnu Vishnu, is not different from Siva The derivative mean- 
ing to the word ‘Vishnu is that which pervades that all is To some 
minds the Vishnu aspect of Reality appeals as the proper way to 
realize the Supreme Brahman Only the rituals m Satva and 
Vatshnava worship differ 

The rituals also differ in different parts of the country and, in 
fact, to some extent m different families in the same part of the 
country Visva-Durga, Siddu Durga and Agm Durga are mentioned 
in the Rig Veda Kali is another aspect of Sakti which has a very 
large folldwmg There is a Tantra called the Mahakala Samhita 
consisting of about 1,25,000 verses This book, which has not yet 
been printed, contains information concerning almost all forms of 
worship and is the most authoritative book for sages who are known 
as Kahkula sadhakas The Tantraraja is in the same way an authority 
for those who belong to the Sri kulla among the Saktas 

The man who has realized that truth has no necessity to know 
any scriptures, like the man who having tested nectar to his heart’s 
content has no necessity for food For the attainment of this the 
aspirant should carefully distinguish between two paths, one that of 
mmeness (mamatva) and the other the opposite of that The first 
leads to bondage, the second to liberation The senses should be 
controlled and the mind freed from all attachment and concentrated 
on the Truth if liberation is to be attained This is effected by the 
certain knowledge that all our actions spring from the Supreme Being 
who is the cause of the universe and the abode of eternal bliss What- 
ever be the image we may use for the purpose of sadhana be it made 
of metal or clay, or formed in the mind, the ultimate Reality is He 
alone 



CHAPTER IX 

PHILOSOPHY OF SIDDHAS 

(Philysophy of the Siddhas— Goal of a Siddha— Natha Siddhas 
and Raseswara Siddhas — Navakoti Siddhas — Malar — Bhoga— Agastya 
Siddhas— Saivagamic and S iktagamic Siddhas — Theology of Siddhas— 
Thirtytwo Upimshods) 

CL 129 Discuss the philosophy of Siddhas and state 
clearly the goal of a Siddha 

Ans A contemplation of the pain and desolation inseparable 
from death, and of the sudden standstill it occasions m the flow of 
life, brings with it the imperious question, Can this ugly death be 
dodged, if not wiped out’* ana there is only the Siddha reassuringly 
to answer the question in the affirmative, since he says that death may 
either be put off ad libitum by a special cause of re strengthening and 
revitalizing the body so as to put it permanently en rapport with the 
world of sense, (the view of the Rasesvara-Siddha and the Natha 
Siddha) or be ended definitely by dematenaiizing and spiritualizing 
the body, according to prescription, so that it disappears in time in a 
celestial form from the world of senses, and finds Us permanent 
abode m the transcendental glory of God, (the view of the Maheswara 
Siddha) though of these two modes of deathlessness he would for 
obvious reasons, set the latter afore the former, unless lie intended to 
keep in indefinitely long touch with the land of the living to serve a 
purpose of his own 

GOAL OF A SIDDHA 

A Siddha par excellence is one who has attaindd the power of 
passing to the unseen, when his hour is struck, not by the portal of 
corporal death, but by an open vanishing from sight into space ; for, 
his is a transmuted body, so immaculately ethereal in composition 
that death cannot touch it Indeed his body and soul have become 
an inseparable, homogeneous whole, a veritable Leibntzian monad, 
for all time to come This Siddhi (perfection) is true muhti (release) 
* e , release from turning a corpse This is the goal of every Siddha 
the Siddhanta It is a secret, a mystery (rahasya) and is called the 
goal of the Aagamas, as the Pauramkas of the Suddhamnaya aver 
The selfsame Pauramkas also proclaim that Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sanantana and Sanatkurmra were the earliest sages to be initiated 
into the suddha marga of the Siddhas by God in human guise The 
Siddhas of the suddha marga, who therefore form the lineal spiritual 
descendants of those earliest God taught sages, constitute in reality 
the spiritual vanguard of the Aagamics and the Upanishadics 

The non Siddha says tint in order to cease to come to being 
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the only course op-n is to attain spiritual freedom in lift and crown 
that life with bodily death, the Siddha liys down for reaching the 
same result that one must get over bodily death m life itself according 
to prescription and live forever The contention of the non Siddha 
tint a mm in the fl*sh ceases to be further habited m the fl^sli by 
turnmc a corpse is regarded by them as factitious and idle 

A Siddha is untouched by the laws of animal economy by the 
scry nature ofhis constitution as the substance thereof depends not 
on them He has towards the end of his transmigratory journey 
received at the hands of his spiritual teacher the necessary sanng 
initiation into the mystery of converting lus perishable body into i 
bony untouched by the laws of animal economy for the annulment 
of de ith from his body He has a pretcr natural ethereal body during 
the brief period of his stay in this world pending his final disapp-ar 
ance m space his ineffable spiritual body The man who fills down 
a corpse is no mukta whatever else he may b A in the estimation of 
the world A true mukta is always a true Siddha and he openly 
overrides death as the result of his having arrived at the true end of 
his transmigratory journey , and only when so overriding death can 
he be said to have left once for all the transmigratory circuit clean 
behind him and attained the plcroma of salv ition known to spiritual 
experience 

The Siddha is emphatic that when a man dies he is already 
habited in a new body, for the old body can fall oJT only in the 
presence of a new one the subtle body, of which the gross is the 
natural product and appointed protective covering will not keep from 
instinctively habiting itself in a fresh gross body when the existing one 
tends to give out from transmigr itionnl stress The triune natural 
body of man formed of impure matter (asuddha maya) is divisible 
into three inter connected vestures a gross, a subtle and a super 
subtle one The gross vesture (Sthula Sareera) is the outgrowth of 
the subtle (Sukshma Sareera) and the subtle that of the super subtle 
(Karma Sareera) The transmigrational circuit when thorough, 
cleanses the substance of the triune body of its gross of impurity, and 
also unitizes she body by a process of regular reduction and telescope 
ment of the less subtle into the more subtle vesture 

The body incorruptible is named a pranava tanu (body consist 
ing of Aum) as it draws its ceaseless nourishment from sources 
ambrosial which keeps it in excellent fitness for the purposes for 
which it is appointed to be used The man with the pravana tanu is 
known as a jivan mukta being in touch with both the world of impure 
matter and the realm of pure spirit But his touch with the world 
of impure matter is bound to be only of short duration, as he is on 
his way to permanent spiritual freedom (para mukti) a state in which 
he will find himself in the realm of pure spirit in a transfi cured body 
of glory and power nd of every point of contact with the world of 
matter pure and impure This transfiguration of the jivanmuhta s 
body of suddha maya into the paramukta s body of main maya that 
is to say into the body of glory and power called the jnana tanu or 
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‘spiritual body of the finally redeemed occurs when at the end of 
his stay in this world in his pranava tami foi the sole purpose of 
guiding the spiritually qualified the jivanmukta permanently takes 
lease of the realm of matter sensible and insensible pure and impure 
and suddenly disappears with his body into spice in broad day 1 eht 
Consequently the human body according to the teachings of the 
Siddha must in any c\cnt b" purified and transmuted and transfieur- 
ed and made eternally into one with lift in the most uncompromising 
sense if death which is only another name for the s-paration of life 
from the body, and therefore metapsychosis is to be prevented for 
to speak as the non Siddha docs of post m iriem condition as death 
less sounds like a stultifying if not mockin'* paradox where by his 
own showing life has no coexistent body to save from or lose by 
death where in other words the sole objective of the cru ade against 
transmigration is wholly missed by reason of the riddance of that very 
body through death and \v i ere again by his own show me u will be 
meaningless to think of life snee life / cr sc is always deathless 
The great work therefore that lies before man the Siddha would 
aver is so to purify his bedy and sanctify his life and integrate the 
two into an eternal monad that body and 1 fe become one and identi 
cal that is to say absolutely proof against any liability to tl e r 
mutual surrenderee known as death 

The modus of the transmutation of the corruptible into an m 
corruptible body is in its essence pretcmal and mystic The transmu 
tation when complete does not outwardly interfere with the relative 
disposition to the bodily parts only vitality is manifestly maintained 
on a ceaseless supply of unseen extra physical nature with the result 
that the body as a whole suffers an ethereal change in composition 
though it seemingly wears intact its usual complexion features and 
form and presents no deviation from its wonted contour and that the 
unseen source of its nourishment is shifted by degrees to subtler and 
subtler planes of nature m direct touch with it within and without 
Though seemingly opaque the transubstaiated body neither casts a 
shadow nor leaves a footprint A slashing sword plunmng through it 
can no more make an impression upon it than upon the air It can 
not be felt by touch or handl ng Indeed its peculiarities may not be 
appreciable or distinctive to a stranger who looks at it casually and 
does not have an opportunity to come into any close relat on with it 
The effect of the transmutation of the body into the mantra tanu 
(body consist ng of the sacred formula) is in sum very far reaching 
for u empties the refined body made up of impure mnya of the rem 
pants of its ponderous corruptible letiferous lifelong material and 
charges it instead with imponderable incorruptible deathless ethereal 
substance and thus makes of it a fitt ng tab-made of purity and in 
corruption for the indwelling life which through all the period of the 
transmigrational catharsis and the transubstantiative transformation 
of the body has been rising from glory to glory n increase of cons 
ciousness m depth of holiness and in r chncss of grace But at the 
final consummation of the processes which are at the back of this 
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the Doab or Antarvcdt , an order of spagyrists \v!io achieve the same 
result by reverberating cleaning and ‘projecting’ the body with the help 
of a special elixir vitae prepared out of the blended ends of mica and 
ends of mercury According to a Viramahesvara classic in Sanskrit 
Goraksha the said Natha Siddha lived even about the middle of the 
twelfth century A D in the hilly Srisadam woods south of the 
Tungabhadra when he had the good fortune to come in contact with a 
remarkable Mahesvara Siddha of the suddha marga habited in the 
preternatural ethereal body of a jivanmuhta, and to receive from him 
saving initiation into the highest mysteries of genuine jivanmukti and 
paramuhti 

NAVAKOT1 S1DDHAS 

(6) Each of the nine Natha Siddhas is generally held to stand at 
the head of a supra longeval community of ten million expert alche 
mists past masters in the preparation of unfailing antidotes against old 
age, diseases and poisons There are thus nine communities, ninety 
million strong in toto, corresponding to the nine Natha Siddhas, and 
these ninety million antidotal alchemists bear the collective name 
“Navakoti Siddhas” In the view of some, however, these Navakoti 
Siddhas bear corclation to the Navaoatha Siddhas, but merely consti- 
tute a most numerous fraternity of nine distinct orders each of them 
more or less akin in its outlook and tradition, to a definite disciplinary 
phase or experimental rule of the Rasesvara Siddhas A third view 
which is perhaps the most popular, holds these same ninety million 
Siddhas to be a band of death defying theriacal and the rapeutic al 
chemists indebted in all respects to Bhoga, as per Christian Taoist im 
migrant from China, who in his methods oT keying up the body of 
impure matter through ‘reverberation and projection to the pitch of 
practically cancelling demise merely sought to promulgate the lesser 
athanasic precepts of Lao tse, since the vital objective of the Tao Teh 
King is the trasfiguration of the immortalized ethereal body into a 
permanent garment of celestial virtue, in order to fit it to associate to 
eternity with Tao There is again, a further tradition that a Chinese 
Taoist Bhoga taught ilie suddha marga of the Siddhas to both Saiva 
gamics and Saktagamics in South India, ninety million in number, and 
was for that reason responsible for the founding of two suddha marga 
orders of Aagamic Siddhas, tinctured with the higher esoteric of 
Taoism 


ASHTADASA SIDDHAS 

(c) The time honoured assemblage designated the Ashtadasa- 
Siddhas comprising eighteen Maheswara Siddhas of the suddha- 
marga is made up for the most part of people of South Indian origin, 
though it has also been customary to loosely envisage under the same 
designation any eighteen individuals as suits one s fancy or interest, 
from out of a mixed congeries of about sixty influential Siddhas of 
diverse vogue discipline and domicile The four classical Southern 
apostles of Aagamic Saivism, forming a class by themselves by reason 
of their outstanding spiritual powers and graces, to wit, Mannachaka, 
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South India from the trans-Hrmilajan North on a self imposed 
mission The wide influence which flhoga wielded as the protagonist 
of soul-culture on the lines of the suddha marga, which replaces 
corporal death by transmigration and translation, is obvious from 
the significant tradition, which still holds in many parts of South 
India 

SA1V AGAMIC AND SAKTAGAMIC SIDDHAS 
(j) Among the Saivagamic disciples, Mahkadeva, who founded 
a monastic order of his own, was the foremost, and among tho^e of 
SaUacamic persuasion the celebrated Garbhapurisha (also noticed 
alread> under the Tamil form of his name Karuvirar) became in turn 
the head of a mendicant school of athanasic spiritual discipline 
worked diverse miracles including those of raising men women and 
animals from the dead, and finally disappeared in the sight of all 

THEOLOGY OF THE SIDDHAS 
Q, 131 State and examine the sources of the theology 
of Siddhas 

Ans The whole of the disciphnal scaramental, mystical and 
dogmatic sections of the theology, developed in the Kaladahana Tantra 
of the Kamikaeama and the Mrttyunnsaha Tantra of the Vijajagama 
is said to be taken up with a full dress exposition of the diverse 
suddha marga disciplines for the attainment of the Siddhi of siddhis 
t>»r ‘the spiritual liberation of man by his monadic transfiguration and 
translation of broad daylight A multum in parvo resume of the 
suddha marga doctrine is available in Kunwradeva’s suddha sadhaka 
to which perhaps may be linked, as a useful supplement Ravana 
radhya’s Sivajttanadipa, the former treatise indicating, however, in 
the most summary and general way, the Aagamic and the Upanishadic 
sources for the doctrine The best modern expounder of the doctrine 
for the cultured Tamil reader is Pandit S Kandayja Pillai of Tenkovai 
(Jaffna), who in the philosophical Weekly named Vittugam, published 
from Pondicherry and addressed to the suddha marga of the Siddhas 
has been providing the interest public with a ceaseless supply of 
informative discourses on the several aspects of the subject illustrating 
them with numerous annotated quotations from relevant sources in 
Tamil An earlier promulgator of the suddha marga teaching of the 
Siddhas was the late Pandjt T Velayudha Mudahyar (1832 1889) of 
the Madras Presidency College, an ardent votary of the great poet — 
Chidambaram Ramahngasvvami (1823 1874) who according to a 
memoir prefixed to a collected edition of his works, departed this life 
without leaving a cadaver behind 

UPANISHADS 

Q, 132 “The objective of the Agamas is, in the belief of 
the Siddha of Suddh amarga not different from the most sac 
red and spiritual parts of the Upanish.nl 5 Discuss 

Ans In the opinion of the students of the suddha marga, there 
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THE HISTORIC BUDDHA 

Q, . 133 Give a brief account of the life of Buddha, 
the preacher and founder of Buddhism. 

Ans Buddhism is now the religion of nearly one fourth of the 
world’s population. It flourished in Hindustan for over a thousand 
years It has left a lasting influence on Hinduism and the customs 
and manners of Hindu It is therefore necessary that the student of 
philosophy should be well acquainted with the philosophy of Bud- 
dhism. 

Buddhism, or, as it is known among its followers, the Dharma, 
is the religion preached by the Buddha A Buddha is one who has 
attained Bodhi By Dodhi is meant an ideal state of intellectual ethical 
perfection, which can be attained by man by purely human means Of 
the many that have attained Bodhi, the one best known to history is 
Gautama Sakyatnuni. 

The Buddha nowhere claims to be anything more than a human 
being No doubt we find him a full and perfect man All the same 
he is a man among men He does not proclaim himself a saviour who 
will take upon himself the sms of tnose that follow him He professes 
no more than to teach men the way by which they can liberate them- 
selves as he has liberated himself. He distinctly tells us that every 
one must bear the burden of his own salvation, that not even a God 
can do for man what self-help in the form of self emancipation can 
accomplish 

The Buddha says to Aanand3, one of his beloved disciples 
“Hold fast to the Dharma as a lamp Hold fast to the Dharma as a 
refuge. Look not for refuge to any one besides yourselves 

The personality that dominates Buddhism is not Sakyamum but 
the Buddha Yet the personality of the great Teacher js not without 
value In so far as that personality is the practical embodiment of 
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his teachings, it senes as a model for the disciple to imitate and 
follow The Buddh’s mind in Ills absolutely great compassion for all 
beings. 

Gautama Sakyamunfs dignified bearing, high intellectual 
endowments, his penetrating glance, his oratorical power, the firmness 
of his convictions, his gentleness, kindness and liberality, and the 
attractiveness of his character all testif> to his greatness In him 
w ere united the truest pnncily qualities with the intelligence of a sage 
and the passionate devotion of a martyr Though born of an ansto* 
oratic and ruling class Gautam Buddha lived the life of an ordinary 
man discarding the narrow distinction of caste, rank and wealth He 
knew the world He was son, husband, father, and devoted friend 
7Ie was not only a man, but never professed to be anything more than 
a man He gave a trial to the creeds of his ancestors, but ultimately 
made for himself a nobler faith His teaching was perfect but never 
pretended to be a supernatural revelation He did not doubt the 
capacity of man to understand the truth, and never had recourse to 
the art or exorcism He based all hts reasoning on the fact of man’s 
existence, and developed his practical philosophy by the observation 
and minute study or human nature In an age innocent of science 
he found for the problems of the Whence, the Whither and the Why 
solutions worthy of a scientific age. His aim was to rescue mankind 
from tlte fetters of passion and to convince them of an ideal higher 
than mere worldly good He preached the gospel of renunciation 
attamble a seunsciation which did not lead one to the dream} quietism 
of panthetic or nihilistic and ethical enlightenment so as to bring one 
to the love of all beings by faith in an eternal Dharmakaya. 
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all forms of animal life Tn both these forms the personal god Siv 
and the incarnated Vishnu are his counterparts and have ultimatel 
superseded lnm Siva is the Buddha in his character or a jog; 
Vishnu is the Buddha in his character of a beneficent and unselfis 
friend of the human race Siva and Vishnu slowly replaced Ag 
and Indra, the favourite deities of the Vedic pantheon 

No teacher was so godless as Lord Buddha yet none so godliki 
Though the master of all he was the um\ersal brother of eacl 
Though exalted and adored he never arrogated to himself diumty 


THE GOAL OF BUDDHISM 

Q, 134 Is Buddhism a system of Philosophy an 
practical ethics, or a religion ? Discuss 

Or 

Discuss the important characteristics of Buddha s phih 
sophy 

Ans The answer to this question will depend upon th 
definition of the term religion If by religion is meant somethin 
which inspires man with enthusiasm and fervour, which implies him t 
seek that which is regarded as the best , which places before him th 
highest idea of perfection and lifts him above the level of ordinar 
goodness and produce a yearning after a higher and belter life , whic. 
springing up as an aspieation m the human mind, blossoms int 
forgetfulness of self and service of fellow beings than Buddhism i 
certainly a religion, as a it has given enthusiasm for virtue and spirits 
joy for nearly five hundred mtllions of the world’s population and ha 
served to carry men through material pains and evils and make thcr 
good, kind generous pure and loving Buddhism rejects all deper 
dence on the supernatural and requires man to depend upon himsel 
for salvation from the miseries of life The most striking feature o 
Buddhism is that Jt eschews all hypotheses regarding the unknown 
and concerns itself wholly with the facts of life in the present work a 
day world 

The starting point ftom Buddhism is not dogma or belief in til 
supernatural, but the fact of the existence of sorrow and suffering no 
merely the sorrow and suffering of the poor and the wretched but alst 
of those that live m the lap ofluxury Its goal is not heaven or : 
union with God or Brahman but to find a refuse for man from th 
miseries of the world in the safe heaven of an intellectual and ethica 
life through selfconquest and self culture The Buddhist i 
not concerned so much with the nature of the world as with it 
practical interpretation In so for as he believes that a certaii 
correlation of moral forces determines the propriety and effectivenes 
of a certain type of living he is indeed religious If he does no 
believe m an independent, objectively existent supernatural personahtj 
he believes m Dharmakaya a reality practically recognised in respec 
to its ultimate attitude to his ideals and this behalf serves as much t< 
conserve as the belief in an actual personal God 
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tripitaka 

Q. 135 Write a short note on Trip, taka 
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Though the Grot Teacher has entered Nirvana, yet image exists, and 
we should reverse it with zeal as though in his very presence Those 
who constantly offer inccnsc and flowers to it are enabled to purify 
their thoughts and those who frequently bathe this image are enabled 
to overcome their sins that involve them in darkness In the same 
strain said the regent of Tibet to Col Younghus band , When Buddhi 
sts look upon an image of the Buddha they put aside thought of strife 
and think only of pcac. * If the life of the Blessed One gives to the 
simple md weak more than philosophy gives to the wise, why should 
they not revere his image ? The image of the Buddha combines in its 
appearance wisdom be devolencc and victory— the wisdom of a 
philosopher tl e benevolence of a redeemer and the triumph of a hero 
All perfections are collected in the holy image — perfect power, perfect 
virtue, infinite compassion infinite boldness infinite knowledge U is 
not the image or relic that is adored but the Llnrmakiya which for 
human frailty is represented by the image or relic But the reverence 
paid to the images or the relics of the Blessed One there is no wnph 
cation of grace of Providence of recompense effected by a God or 
of succour furnished by a saviour On the other hand such a notion 
is categorically discarded by the Buddhists As the commentator on 
the Bodhicharyavatara says ‘ Sukhasya dhukasya no Kopi data 
parodadatiti kubaddhiresha ’ It is a foolish idea to suppose that 
another can cause us happiness or misery The Tesult of devotion 
is independent of the object worshiped and is entirely subjective Says 
Nagasena in Millndapanha • ‘Men by offering reverence to the relics 
of the jewel treasure of the wisdom of the Tathagatta though he has 
died away and accepted it not cause goodness to arise within them 
and by that assuage and allay the torment of the threefold fire 
What one may adore what one may worship matUra little , what 
matters is the heart and devotion with which one worships Devotion 
is beneficial and salutary, because it favours humility and destrovs 
the thought of self 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DEVOTION AND WORSHIP 

The difference between the devotion and worship of the Buddn st 
and the Hindu is seen in the contrast between a Burmese and a Hindu 
temple. The one lias its image of the Buddha serene and placid 
reflecting on the illusions of this life and crying from myraid shrines 
‘Heal your wounds ye wounded and eat your fill you hungry Rest 
ye weary, and ye who are thirsty, quench your thirst Look up to 
the light ye that sit in darkness Be of good cheer ye that arc 
forlorn yourselves The Blessed One never insisted on the sinfulness 
and weakness of man but always inspired his followers with conft 
dence in their innate goodness and strength Hence the Buddhist 
looks for salvation not through the redemption of a supernatural 
being but by self exertion and self illumination 

MIRACLES 

(c) The possibility of acquiring wonderful powers by wholly 
natural means is not denied The Buddha is described in the legend as 
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acquiring the si\ abhtjnas with the attainment of perfect enlighten- 
ment Further, the legend speaks of the concurrence of wonderful 
natural phenomena, such as earthquakes and thunderstorms, with 
events of extraordinary ethical significance Still the disciples of the 
Buddha are not permitted under my circumstances to work wonders 
or boast of supernatural powers to raise themselves in the esteem of 
others The legend say* that Pindola, being challenged by heretics to 
work a miracle, flew up into air, and brought down an alms bowl 
which had been fixed on a pole. The Buddha reproved him for this 
and forbade his disciples to work miracles for display On one 
occasion some of his adherents entreated the Buddha to permit his 
missionaries to work wonders, as that Buddha to permit Ins missiona- 
ries to work wonders, is that would elevate them in the eye of others 
The Buddha replied is follows (Kevada Suttil There arc three 
kinds of miracles The first is the miracle of power, in which 
extraordinary power is manifested, as in walking on water, exercising 
devils, raising the dead and so forth When the believer sees such 
things his faith may beaome deepened, but it would not convince the 
unbeliever, who might think that these things arc done by the aid of 
magic I, therefore sec danger in such miracles, and I regard them as 
shameful and repulsive The second is the miracle of prophecy such 
as thought reading, sooth saying fortune telling etc Here also there 
would be disappointment for these too in the eyc» of the unbeliever 
would be no better than extraordinary magic The last is the miracle 
of instrucation When any of my disciples brines round a man by 
instruction to rightly employ his intcJlc.tual and ethical powers, that 
is the true miracle ’ Conversion by miracle, by oratory, through 
sorrow or emotional exhaustion, cannot be permanent, and is there 
fore equivalent to no conversion to all Hence, the Blessed One, 
without denying the possibility of conversion by fortuitous accidents 
(samvega), forbids the making of converts by all other means than 
argument and instruction 

TOLERATION 

(D) Of Buddhism alone can it be affirmed that it is free from 
all fanaticism Its aim being to produce in every man a th iron'd! 
internal transformation by self-culture and self conquest how can it 
have recourse to micht or money or even persuation for effecting 
conversion 

The Buddhist kings of the world hav e been the most tolerant 
and benicn Emperor Asoka, thoueh an ardent Buddhist himself 
showered hts gifts on the Brahmans, the Jains the Aajivakas as well 
as the Buddhists In lus twelfth rock edict Asoka says , 4 Whosoever 
rats-s his own sect to the skies and disparaa-s all other sects from 
special attachment to hi* own with a view to cncouraec it, docs there 
b\ mu-h harm to his own sect A century after kamshka, Vikranu- 
ditva king of Sravashti became a persecutor of the Buddhists, 

According to the Sankaraujaya kina Sudhanvan issued the 
follow me injunstion to his people 1 Trom the bridge (of Rami in 
CevJon) to the Himalayas who does not shy the Buddhists both old 
and young shall be slain.** The mere fact of entering a Buddhist 
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logic by their books on Pramam Vararuchi, Jayaditya, Vamatn, 
Cliandta wrote on grammar Vyadi and Amarsmiha produced lext 
cons All sciences and arts were studied in the chief centres of 
Buddhist civilization, such as the great Buddhist university of 
Nalanda 

When Buddhism took root m China, it started a new develop 
ment and gave such a great impetus to Confucianism as to produce m 
it some deep thinkers like Lnh Siang San, Chu Tze and Wan Yana 
Ming Wherever Buddhism entered into ihe life of a people, it always 
gave them refinement and embellishment 

All the refinements or the Japnese life were of Buddist introduc- 
tion and at least a majority of us diversions and pleasures There 
is even to day scarcaly one interesitn » or beautiful thing produced m 
the country, for winch the nation is not in some sort indebted to 
Buddhism 


SUPERIORITY OF BUDDHISM 

Q. 137 State and Criticise the Superiority of Buddhism 
and discuss its missionary spirit 

Ans The tree is known by its fruits, Buddhism put reason in 
the place of authority , it discarded metaphysical speculation to make 
room for the practical realities of lire , it raised the self perfected sacc 
to the position of the gods of theolcgy , it set up a spiritual 
brotherhood in place of hereditary preisthood » it replaced schohs 
ticism by a popular doctrine of righteousness , it introduced a 
communal life in the place of isolated anchoret life , it infused a 
cosmopolitan spirit against national exclusiveness It insists faith 
stripped of dogmatism , it inspires enthusiasm freed from fanaticism, 
it gives strength bereft of violence , it rouses idealism uncoupled with 
visionanness , it evokes naturalness eschewing materialism , it allows 
liberty avoiding license , it demands sclf-sacnficc rejecting asceticism , 
it inculcates pumo discarding austcrics , it creates saintliness devoid 
of morbidity Dogma and miracle and wisdom to the Christians , 
kismet and fanaticism are wisdom to the Moslem caste and cere- 
monialism are wisdom to the Brahman , asceticism and nakedness arc 
wisdom to the Jain , Mysticism and magic are wisdom to the Taoist , 
formalism and outward piety are wisdom to the Confucian , ancestor- 
worship and loyalty to the Mikado are wisdom to the Shmtois , but 
love ami purity are the first wisdom to the Buddhist To work of 
the Japanese Sluntotsts Islam was perpetuated by persecusion and 
blood shed Christianity has cost two thousand years of war, p*r- 
s^cution, millions of money and thousands of human lives But 
Buddhism, even where it was persecuted, has never persecuted in 
return Compare with these words the following admonition of ihe 
Blessed One m the Sadharmapundrika Sutra is my robe i and 
\ oldness (self lessness) is my scat t let (the preacher) lake his stand on 
this and preach When clods, sticks, pikes or ubsusivc words, or 
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threats fall to the lot of the preacher, let him be patient thinking of 
me ” The model placed before the Buddhist preacher ts Purna, an 
emancipated slave, who, after becoming a rich merchant, renounced 
everything and became a bhikshu When he was informed of the 
perils of his enterprise to preach the Dharma to a wild tribe, he 
replied , “When I am reproached, I shall think within myself that 
these are certainly good people, since they do not beat me If they 
begin to beat me with fist, I shall think they are mild and good, 
because they do not beat me with clubs If they proceed to this, I 
shall think that they are excellent, for they do not strike me dead If 
they kill me, I shall die saying ‘How good they are in freeing me 
from this miserable body ’ Of this Universal forgiveness, the practical 
result is tolerance 

MISSIONARY SPIRIT 

The missionary impulse of Buddhism js a product sui generis 
The psychology of Buddhism leads to those universal relations 
between man and man, which are summed up in the idea of brother- 
hood And it is this universal idea which produces the universal 
feeling termed the missionary motive Of all the gifts the gift of the 
Dharma is the greatest ‘Go ye O bhikshu for the benefit of (he 
many, for the welfare of mankind, out of compassion for the world 
Preach the doctrine which is glorious in the beginning, glorious in the 
latter,” and glorious in the end in the spirit as in the middle Pro- 
claim to them a life of holiness 

Such were the losing words addressed by the Exalted One to 
lus disciples In strict accordance with this mandate, the disciples 
of the Great Teacher have also considered others first and themselves 
afterwards Forgetful of home, ready to meet death, indifferent to 
renown or failure, they have laboured to open the eyes of the crowds 
deceived by false teaching To spread the holy doctrine they travelled 
over lands and seas, crossed through snowy mountains and sandy 
deserts, braved all toils and dangers The name of Kumarajiya 
Fa Hian, Yuan Chuang, HuiShen Dipankara Srignana arc sufficient 
evidence of the strength and enthusiasm which the Dharma can inspire 
into the minds of its adherents Not to adventitious state influence 
but to its spmtual potency and superior faculty of transmission is due 
the rapid spread of the Dharma in the lands to which it has been 
carried 

Witnout the aid of the sword, of Maxim guns or howitzers, 
Buddhism carried its message of peace and goodwill to the barbarous 
hordes of the most populous parts of Asia and civ ilized them It was 
its bengin tolerance that enabled Buddhism to accommodate itself to 
the minds and ways of animistic and ancestor — worshipping races 
and vastly elevate them in the scale of civilization 

ARTS AND SCIENCES 

Q, 13S Discuss briefly the place of Arts and Sciences 
in Buddhism 

Ans A tangible way in which a religion manifests its actual 
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influence upon civilization is art The great glory of Buddhism is 
that it has always ministered to the satisfaction of aesthetic aspira 
tions Wherever Buddhism has prevailed artistic pagodas vast 
viharas beautiful stupas have come into existence Some of the 
Buddhist carvings are the finest that India has yet produced and are 
masterpieces in point of style and technique unsurpassed by any of 
their kind in the ancient world The finest buildines m China and 
Japan are the Buddhist temples The beauty and charm of the frescos 
of Ajanta painted by artists whom Mr J Griffiths regards out his 
salvation the Buddhist must renounce all selfish desues and live to 
build up a character of which the outward signs are purity of heart 
compassion for all courage and house mates m possessing their beliefs 
in peace Of Buddhism alone can it be said that it has discared al! 
nnimism all dogmatism all sensuality all ceremonialism that it 
consists in charity and benevolence self den al and self conservation 
It alone teaches that there is hope Tor man only in man and that 

that love is false 

which clings to love for selfish sweets of love 
MORALITY 

Q. 139 What are the ten transgressions required to 
be avoided for good conduct according to Buddhism 

Or 

Discuss the ten precepts (Kauslas) taught by Buddha to 
his followers for salvation 

Ans The goal of Buddhism is the freedom from sorrow and 
suffering This cannot be attained except by the destruction of all 
selfish cravings The self as such manifests its activity in trishna or 
grasping desire If the self is to be annihilated trishna must be 
suppressed 

AU acts of human lyings become evil by ten transgressions and 
by the avoidance of these their conduct becomes good These ten 
transgressions are the three sins of the body the four s ns of the 
speech and the three sins of mind The three sins of the body are 
murder theft and adultery The four sms of speech are lying slander 
abuse and idle talk The three sins of the mind are covetousness 
hatred and error If a man having such faults ? says the Blessed 
One does not repent but allows nis heart to remain at rest sms will 
rush upon him like water to the sea When vice has thus become 
more powerful it is still harder than before to abandon it If i bad 
man becoming sensible of his faults abandons them and acts virtu 
ously, his sms will by and by diminish and be destroyed till he obta hs 
full enlightenment Accordingly the Enlightened One taught ten 
precepts for tl e guidance and salveation of his followers 

The Ten Precepts (Kusalas) are as follows 

I From the meanest worm up to man >ou shall kill no animal 
whatsoever but shall have regard for all life 
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sexual love, which is regarded as a hindrance (samyojana) to spiritual 
progress The latter represents the natural affection and friendliness 
such as exists between parents and children, or brothers and sisters 
But, as this is not completely free from the taint of selfishness it is 
not considered the highest ideal Maitn represents the perfection of 
loving kindness, as it “does not cling to love for selfish sweets of love ’ 

From maitri originate karuna (compassion) and mudita (good 
will), and therefore it is higher than both of these All pious deeds 
all gifts, are nothing compared to a loving heart 

X You shall free your mind of ignorance and be anxious to 
learn the truth, lest you fall a prey to doubt which will make jou in- 
different or to errors, which will lead you astray From the noble path 
that leads to blessedness and peace 


Q, 140 Sum up in brief the ethical and moral principles 
of Buddhism 

Ans Buddhism does not insist upon the acceptance of a 
revealed truth for the sake of eternal salvation Intellectual convic- 
tion is the corner stone of Buddhism Hence there is in Buddhism 
nothing uncongenial to the modern spirit of scientific search, the 
patient and impartial search after hidden truth, not so much from a 
cravmg for knowledge as for promoting human welfare 

Though there are neither rewards nor punishments in a future 
world yet there is the law of cause and effect, whose sway in the 
domain of ethics is as powerful as in the domain of consequences of 
karma and vipaha, of seeing in every phenomenon a ‘reaping of some 
previous sowing The tiger will necessarily be hunted down, and the 
criminal will necessarily be puhished Whosoever is punished for l»s 
misdeeds suffers his injury, not through the iU will of others, but 
through his own evil doing Even undetected criminal does not escape 
the effect of his deeds If he is not one of those pitiable pithologica 
cases, if his longings, impulsec, and ideals are those which inspire the 
average man, he cannot escape the misery flowing from lus misdeeds 
As the Milmdaprasna says ‘Even could one have kept it secret from 
men could one have kept it secret from the gods yet one 

could not have escaped oneself from the knowledge of one’s sin On 
doing evil a man becomes filled with remorse and the heart of him 
who feels remorse cannot get away from the thought of the evil he lus 
done and obtains to peace miserable, burning abandoned of hope 
he wastes away, and giving no relief from depression he is as it 
were, possessed with his woe” Jean val Jean may become Father 
Madelaine,, but he cannot escape the pangs cf memory Nor can it 
be doubted that the criminal, though he may get on well for some 
time, will in the long run be eliminated from off the face of the earth 
as surely as the tiger is being eliminated now Such elimination is but 
a part of the eternal inevitable sequence that leads man in the end to 
wisdom and peace 
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“Man desires to get fid of the sorrows and sufferings of this life 
lie desires to enjoy endless bliss How can he attain this 7 First of 
all, as the Bodhichary av atara argues, punyam makes the body happy 
If a man is compassionate and serviceable to others, they will not 
prove a source of trouble to him No man can realise all his desires 
without the help of others. Hence if he desires without the help of 
others he must ha\ e sympathy and compassion for them As they 
also desire happiness, 1 e must endeavour to get rid oT their sufferings 
and sorrows How can the suffering of one affect another 7 In the 
same way as the suffering of one’s foot affects one’s hand Though 
the body consists of different parts, we treat it as one and protect it 
Similarly there may be different beings m this world, still they should 
all be treated as one for all arc endeavouring to avoid suffering and 
attain happmess One’s body is the product of the combination of 
the sperm and the germ of others, but by custom one speaks of one s 
own IF what is the product of others can be regarded one's self, 
where is the difficulty oF regarding the bodies of others as one’s own 7 
That one is always the same person is not true ; yet one imagines him- 
self to be the same person Is U more difficult to imagine one’s one- 
ness with others 7 If there is no atman all beings are equally void 
fs not then the fundamental oneness of all beings obvious fparatma 
samata) 7 Such is the manner in which the Buddhist argues For the 
ordinary Buddhist thedoctn*e of Karma may serve as the all-impor- 
tant motive force for the moral life But for the wise man the main- 
stay of morality is the internal perception of nairatmya, the realization 
of the selflessness {sunyata! of all beings and the consequent funda- 
mental equafity of all beings with one another It is this realization 
which Terms the well spmng of the cheerfulness (mudita), compassion 
(haranaV, and benevolence (maim), which are the bases of ali good 
deeds 

As the generations beFore him have contributed to his being, so 
can he also contribute to the well being of future generations If the 
individual desires perpetual life he can secure it only by living m the 
whole and for the whole Hence what is good for all mankind, what 
creates better -conditions for i*s existence and its perfection, is also 
good for the individual What jeopardises the life of humanity or 
degrades it is also bad for him A perfect humanity is his heaven a 
decaying humanity is his hell To preserve and enhance the worth of 
human nfe is virtue * to degrade kumandy and lead it to perdicbon is 
vice 

If a man desires to hasten hts deliverance from sorrow and 
suffering, he must necessarily follow the laws of the good. This 
motive is indeed individualistic, but it alone can work with dynamic 
precision A man will necessarily -desist from injuring others, if he 
sees clearly that his interests are bound un with theirs. He will even 
forego some of his own good for he sake of others, if the is sure that 
his sacrifices redound to his own advantage A man will not hate in* 
enemy, if lie knows that the love of his enemy will carry him forward 
to bodhi No man loves others merely from his love for them- 
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the other hand he loves others because for some reason they please 
him In the Bnbadaranyaka Upamshad Yagnavalkya says rightly to 
his wife Maitreyi , ‘Not out ot love for the husband is a husband 
loved but the husband is loved but for love of self Children are 
loved, not out of love for childred, but for love of self Wealth is 
loved, not out of love for wealth, but for love of self ThepreistSy 
order is loved, not out of love for that order, but for love of self 
The order of the warrior is loved, not out of love for that order, but 
for love of self The state are loved, not out of love for the states 
but for love of self The gods are loved, not out of love for the gods, 
but for love of self Existence is loved not out of love for existence 
but for love of self Not out oflove is any loved, but for love of sell 
are all loved ’ 

In Buddhism morality rightly rests on individualism, and 
altruism becomes applied individualism No more solid basis can be 
found in this world for the love of one s neighbour than the love ol 
one’s self 

The end and aim of man cannot be the acquisition of wealth 01 
the satisfaction of natural inclinations But, as the Dharma teaches, 
it is the attainment of that perfection which consists m I perfect 
beauty, 2 perfect wisdom, 3 perfect goodness, and 4 perfect 
freedom Can this faith in the future perfection of mankind inspire 
man with enthusiasm ? Yes it has acted in the past as an impelling 
force leading mankind upward Nay more, history proves how men 
have sacrificed their blood, and their every thing for idealism 


CASTE SYSTEM 

141 Write a short notes on (a) Caste system, and, (fl) 
Status of woman in Buddhism 

Ans (a) The Buddha broke down the barriers of caste and 
preached the equality of all mankind He proclaimed ‘ My dharnvj 
is a dharma of mercy of all Proclaim it freely to all men it will 
cleanse the good and evil, the rich and poor alike , it is as vast as the 
spaces of heaven that excludes none Whoever js compassionate will 
feel the longing to save not only himself but all others He will <ay 
to himself When others are following the Dharma I shall rejoict 
at if, as if it were myself When others are without it, I shall mourr 
the loss as my own We shall do much, if we deliver many , bul 
more if we cause them to deliver others and so on without end ’ So 
shall the healing word embrace the world, and all who are sunk in the 
ocean of misery be saved ” Working in this spirit the Dharma 
becomes a religton for all and has spread over vast tracts in Asia, 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Tibet, China, and Japan, and is slowly 
leavening the thought and life of Europe and America May we not 
hope for the day when its humanising influence will be so far rcachine 
and deep that the prejudices of class and colour which still persist m 
various quarters will be forced into the limbo of forgotten thing 
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' tf) STATUS OF WOMAN IN BUDDHISM 

Speaking of the influence of Buddhism on the Burmese, > 
TaTboys Wheeler says s “Their wives and daughters are not shut up as 
prisoners in the inner apartments, but arc free as air to take their 
pleasure on -all occasions of merry-making and festivals. 

Courting Time is an institution of the country. On -any evening 
hat a damsel is desirous of receiving company she places her lamps 
n her window, and puts fresh flowers in her hair, and takes her seat 
ipon a mat. , Meantime the young men of the village array themselves 
n their best, and pay a round of visits to the houses where they see 
hat a (amp ts burning. In this manner attacliments are formed ; 
rad instead of arbitrary unions between boys and girls, there are 
narriages of affection between young women and young men, in which 
neither parents nor priests have voice or concern.” 


THE FOUR GREAT TRUTHS 

Q,. 142. Set out briefly the “Four Noble Truths” of Bud- 
dhism. ( Gujarat 1962, Karnatak 1965) 

Or 

State and explain the four noble truths as propounded 
by Buddha. (Poona 1905, Jodhpur 1965, Mysore 1962). 

Or 

Explain^ the four noble truths taught byBuddha and 
point out their significance. (Madras 1962) 

Or 

What are the four noble truths of Buddhism ? How were 
hey arrived at and what is their significance ? (Osrnania 1962) 

Ans. The main teachings of the Dharma have been summarised 
ay the Blessed One tn four propositions, which are generally known 
is the Four Great Truths or affirmations (Chatvari aryasatyam). 
They contain in a nutshell the philosophy and the morality of Bud- 
dhism. They are as follow ; 

I. The first great truth is that misery, that is to say, pain and 
suffering (dukkham), is associated with all stages and conditions of 
conscious life. Birth is suffering ' age is suffering ; illness is suffering ; 
death is suffering. Painful, it is not to obtain what we desire. Painful 
again it is to be joined with that which we do not like. More painful 
still is the separation from that which we love. 

II. The ‘second great truth is that tire cause of misery (dukha 
samudayo) is Trishna, the grasping desire to live for selfish enjoyment. 
Sensations ■(vedana), begotten by the surrounding world, create the 
illusion of a separate self. This illusory self manifests its activity in 
a cleaving to things Tor selfish enjoyment which entangles man m 
pain and suffering. Pleasure is the deceitful siren which lures man 
to pain. 
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III The third great truth is that emancipation from misery 
(duhkha nirodho) is possible by abandoning selfish cravings (upadarras) 
When all selfish cravings are destroyed there is necessarily an end 
of suffering All selfish craving arises from want and so long as it 
is not satisfied it leads to pain Even when it is satisfied this satis 
faction is not lasting for this very satisfaction gives rise to new needs 
and therefore to new sorrows The entire essence of man seems to be 
an unquenchable thirst for a thousand wants How else could be 
get rid of sorrow but by abandoning this thirst 7 

IV The fourth great truth is that the Noble Eightfold Path 
(arya ashtanga margam) is the means by which man can get rid of 
all selfish cravings and attain perfect freedom from suffering He 
who has fathomed the Pharma will necessarily walk in the right path, 
and to him salvation is assured 

The e four great truths form what may be called the articles 
of the Buddhist creed 

Buddha taught that misery and suffering were not the result of 
the wrath of gods, but that they were the consequence of man s 
ignorance of his own nature and his surroundings Just before his 
death the Buddha said Everything that lives whatever it be, is 
subject to the law of destruction , the law of things ‘combined is to 
‘separate 

Evolution takes place through all forms from the minerals 
through plants and all kinds of animal forms until perfection is 
reached into Buddha * All trees and grass, these shall also become 
Lord Buddha”, says a Japanese proverb All beings are what they 
are by their previous and present karma The germ of enlightenment 
(mrvanadhann) first manifests itself as sentient reflex activity, but 
gradually develops through the path of conscious concurrence into 
self conscious rational reaction 

Reason and love claim the right to control the appetites and 
passions Gradually the notion of duty takes root in the heart of 
man, and it becomes a cheek to the free play of his passions As he 
makes constant effor s to arrest his passions his moral sense, the 
keen preception for improvement becomes more and more active 
He finds it necessary to wipe off the effects of his bad tendencies and 
he resolves to suppress them in future He thus gets a glimpse of the 
Noble Path that leads to perfection 

He suppresses more and more his egoistic inclinations and 
works for the good of all beings When he has obtained a complete 
self possession and mastery of mind and "has trained himself to feel 
hts oneness with all that lives, with the generations past and the 
generations to come, not only with his fellow beings but with the 
whole world with every creature that walks on earth his progress is 
completed and he has reached the blissful heaven where there is no 
more struggle no more p3in but unutterable peace By breaking the 
chains which bind him to the world of irdividuahtv and erowmg to 
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“But to satisfy the necessities of life is not evil To shelter the 
body from the weather, to cover it decently and comfortably, to 
protect it against the numerous external causes of pain, to save it 
as far as possible from fatigue, to eliminate sensations that ace dts 
agreeable, in short, to keep the body in good health, is a duty, for 
otherwise wc shall not be able to trim the lamp of wisdom and keep 
our minds strong and clear ” 

“Thia is the Middle Path, O Blukshus, that keeps aloof from 
both extremes “ 

No wonder that among their rivals the Buddhists had the repo 
tation of being “preachers of ease” (satavadin) who favoured the 
“way of comfort” (pushti marga) 

Starting as it docs from the first truth that sorrow and suffering 
are concomitants of every conceivable form of egoism the Pharma 
does not consign man to the sensualitist’s (charvaka) ‘let us eat and 
drink for to morrow we die * The Dharma spurns not only asceti- 
cism, but also all luxury 

It is not that the vow of poverty or any other vow is absolutely 
necessary for attuning the Supreme Good Laymen, living at home 
and enjoying the pleasures of senses, can realise in themselves the 
Peace of Nirvana 

Even in married life it may not be impossible to accomplish a 
good deal m the direction of the perfect life Still evolution would 
seem to indicate a necessary connection between celibacy and the 
higher life Evolution points to a natural antagonism between indi- 
vidual perfection and race multiplication While m the lower stages 
of nnrmal life, the race is everything and the individual nothing, in 
the higher types the reproductive function becomes subordinated, and 
the individual nse« in importance In the bacilus or the fish we sec 
a prodigal fecundity, but the major portion of mankind has arrived 
at the stage of ‘one at a birth’ The highest stage would, therefore, 
be that in which the imvidual is all to himself concerned no longer 
with the propagation of the race but only with the full and free expan- 
sion of himself Hence the perfect mdiv duality and the highest 
altruism demanded of the seeker after bodhi would seem to be impos- 
sible except at the cost of fitness for the multiplication of the species 

The Blessed One said, ‘He is a righteous man who is always 
anxious and desirous to learn, who walks uprightly, who ponders on 
and considers the character of precious wisdom He is a learned 
man who depends not on any fine distinction of words, who is free 
from any apprehension, who stands by what is right The reverend 
man is not he who has become a sexagenerian with form bent, with 
hair white, for with all that he may be a fool , but he who ponders 
and inquires into the Dharma, who regulates and restrains his conduct, 
who is full of virtue and love, who is able to penetrate, into hidden 
secrets and is pure The graceful and perfect man is not he who possess- 
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es beauty of form like the flowers that charm us ; not he who covets 
and longs for the empty vanities of personal adornment ; not he 
whose words and conduct are opposed to one another ; but he who 
is able to give up every vicious course, who lias got rid of evil from 
the very root, who is enlightened without a remnant of hatred. The 
sramana is not he who is shaven perforce, who speaks untruth, and 
covets possession, or who is a slave of desires like the rest of men ; 
but he who is able to put an end to every wicked desire, to silence 
every personal preference to quiet his mind and put an end to selfish 
thought. The bhikshu is not he who at stated times begs his food, 
not he who, walking unrighteously desires to be taken as a disciple 
with a view to pass for a man of character ; but he who has given up 
every source of sin, who 'by wisdom is able to crush every evil incli- 
nation, and who lives continently and purely. The truly enlightened 
man is not he who is simply mute whilst the busy work of his mind is 
impure merely accommodating to outward* rules ; but he who?e heart 
is free from hankering, whose inward life is pure and spiritual and 
spiritual and perfectly unmoved by this or that. The man of Bodhi 
is not he who merely saves the life of all beings, but he who is filled 
with universal love and benevolence, who has no malice in his heart. 
And the man wfo observes the Dharma is not he who talks much, 
but he who keeps himself m subjection to the Dharma, although he 
be an untaught man always gaurding the way with increasing watch- 
fulness. 

‘Restrained of hand, restrained of foot, restrained in speech, 
the best of the self-controlled, reflective, calm, content, alone, it is he 
that is a true bhikshu’ ; says the Dharmapada. 


DEMOCRACY IN SAMGHA 

Q, . 145 "Write a short notes on : (a) Democracy In 
Samgha ; (6) Voting 

Ans. (a) The ideal underlying the Samgha is self government, 
the government of all, for all, by all At the various Samitis (councils) 
disputes were settled, by ballot and not by authority while m Hindu 
monasteries the dying abbot nominates bis successor, in Burma the 
head of the Samgha, the Tathanabatng, is elected by all the members 
of the Samgha. The Buddha called together the bhikshus and spoke 
to them on the conditions of the welfare of a community. So long, 
O bhikshus, as the brethren hold full and frequent assemblies, meeting 
in concord, rising in concord, and attending in concord to the affairs 
of the Samgha ; so long as they, O brethren do not abrogate that 
which experience has proved to be good, and introduce nothing except 
such things as have been carefully tested ; so long as their elders 
practise justice ; so long as the breihcm esteem, revere, and support 
their elders, and hearken influence of craving, but delight rrt the 
blessings of religion, so that good and holy men shall come to them 
and dwell among them in quiet ; so long as the brethern shall not be 
ad j acted to sloth and idleness ; so long as the brethern shall exercise 
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) torch of right belief (samayag drishti) must light his way. 
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(2) Right aspiration (samyag samkalpa) must be his guide. (3) Right 
speech (samyag \ak) must form his dwelling place on the road. 
(4) Right action (Samyag karma) must be his erect gait. (5) Right 
living (samyag ajiva) must form his refreshments on the road. 
(6) Right effort (samyag vyayama) must be his steps. (7) Right 
thought (samyag smriti) his breath, and (8) Right tranquillity (samyag 
samadhi), his sleeping couch. 

I. It is the possession of the right belief that differentiates the 
educated from the uneducated, the thoughtful from the unreflecting. 
It is one of the glories of Buddhism that it appeals to reason and 
science, and not to blind faith and authority. 

II. What then, O friend, is right aspiration 1 says the Sacehavi- 
bhanga. It is the longing for renunciation ; the hope to live in love 
with all ; the aspiration after true humanity.* 

III. To abstain from falsehood, to abstain from back-biting, to 
abstain from harsh language, and to abstain from frivolous talk is 
called right speech.’ 

IV. The aim of right action is not one’s own happiness which 
may result from it. Right action consists in the avoidance of all 
that is subversive of the higher life and in the doing of all that is good 
and noble. Progress in the higher life cannot be effected by means of 
rituals, sacrifices, prayers and incantations, and these arc therefore 
forbidden. 

V. The logical outcome of right action is right living. Every 
one must take upon himself some duties that will exercise ius abilities 
and make him useful to his fellow men. But the occupation followed 
should bring no hurt or danger to any living being. 

VI. Right effort consists in practising what arc called the 
sa my akpra lianas (Sammappadana in Pah), that is to say, in heroically 
mastering the passions so as to prevent bad qualities from arising ; in 
suppressing sinful thoughts so as so put away bad qualities that hive 
arisen ; in producing goodness not previously existing and in increas- 
ing the goodness which already exists by fixed attention and applica- 
tion, The c lief aim of right effort is to cultivate a highly developed 
will as such, namely, the capacity of control. Thus the Blessed One 
recommends the notice who is obsessed by some haunting idea of an 
undesirable character to try five methods in succession for expelling it. 
1. Attend to some good idea ; 2. face the danger of the consequences 
of letting the bad idea develop into action ; 3. become inattentive to 
the bad idea ; 4. analyse its antecedents, and so paralyse the sequent 
impulse ; 5. coerce the mind with the aid of bodily tension.* 

VII. Man must always practise right thought. He must know 
what ought to be avoided and what ought to be done. The exercise 
of right thought can be possible only when one possesses intellectual 
insight and wisdom (paraena). By insight is meant the power to 
prasp the central realities of all that are most valuable to man. By 
knowledge is meant an adequate understanding of the law of cause 
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external acts of daily life, whereby the lower reflexes are gradually 
eliminated and the higher ones developed whereas dhyana, though it 
implies the practice of dana and sits invokes the direct action of 
thought and volition on the character It is thus a self possessed 
purposive eradication of egoism with a view to investigating all things 
dispassionately It is a strenuous endeavour to bring the mind into 
perfect harmony with all that exists, to see the place of everything m 
nature and adjust one’s actions righteously towards them, Dhyana has 
nothing in common with ecstasy or trance which is found so largely 
associated with religious mysticism and is chimed to afford super- 
natural powers and insight into the divine *No member of our 
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and effect , of the real nature of body (Kaya) and mind (chifte), o 
pleasure and pain (vedana) , and of the true relations (yathablwtam 
of all things (dharm t) in the universe (kaya, chitta, vcdani, anc 
dharma are called the smrity upasthanas) Wisdom will lead thi 
bhodhisattva to perceive that all things come into existence by a com 
bination of various circumstance' (hetupratyavn) that all things an 
subject to charge (anitya) , that there is neither a personal ego, sou 
(atman), nor an unconditioned unknowable substrate in things (dm; 
on sick brahman or paramatman) , and that through their ignoranci 
of the true nature of things (avidya) all beings are experiencing meats 
and physical sufferings in numberless ways This knowledge v>il 
awaken in the bodhisattva the deepest compassion for all suffennj 
beings and impel him to work with dauntless energy for thei 
salvation 

It is a glory of Buddhism that it makes intellectual enlighten 
ment an essential condition of salvation In Buddhism morality am 
intellectual enlightenment are inseparable from one another In thi 
respect Buddhism differs from all other religions AU monotheists 
religions start with certain assumptions, and when these assumption: 
are contradicted by the growth of knowledge, they bewail that he tha' 
increased knowledge mcreaseth sorrow But Buddhism starts with n< 
assumptions It stands on the firm rock of facts, and can therefore 
never shun the dry light of knowledge Some have attempted tc 
place the advaita form of Vedanta on the same level with the Dhatma 
as m the advaita religion the chief means of salvation is what is called 
gnanam But the gnanam of the Vedantin is entirely different froff 
what the Buddhist understands by pragna Praam means ratiocma 
tion based on the observation and experience, and as such has nothmi 
to do with intiution or what is called super consciousness 

VIII Side by side with pragna, the aspirant for bodhi mus 
also practise dhyana to attain tranquility, a state of mind full of rest 
fulness and moral insight Right peace (samadht, Samnta) alone wu 
bring to a standstill and mental states which produce frivolous sophis- 
tries, Dhyan i as understood m Buddhism, is the contemplation of thi 
facts of life from the highest point of view, and as such plays at 
important part Ths Dharma discards prayer as a means of attaining 
salvation Dhyana comprises four stages , a stage of gladness ant 
joy bom of seclusion accompanied by investigation and reflection, t 
stage of elation and internal calm without reasoning, consequent or 
investigation and reflection , the total absence of all passion am 
prejudice , and lastly, a state of self possession and complete tranqui 
lit) Dhyana is a discipline of the mind which leads finally to a $tat< 
in which the mmd is flooded by an illumination which reveals th< 
universe in a new aspect absolutely free from all traces of interest 
af Let ion or passion 

Dhyana, as practised by Buddhist, is not losing consciousness 
It is, on the other hand, the subjective way of developing the habitua 
mode of one’s consciousness, known as character The practice ol 
dana and sita, that is, the doing of good actions, consists in ccrtan 
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external acts of duly life, whereby the lower reflexes are gradually 
eliminated and the higher ones developed whereas dhyana, though it 
implies the practice of dana and sita involves the direct action of 
thought and volition on the character It is thus a self-possessed 
purposive eradication of egoism with a view to investigating all things 
dispassionately It is a strenuous endeavour to bring the mind into 
perfect harmony with all that exists, to see the place of everything m 
nature and adjust one’s actions righteously towards them, Dhyana has 
nothing in common with ecstasy or trance, which is found so largely 
associated with religious mysticism .and is claimed to afford super- 
natural powers and insight into the divine ‘No member of our 
community’, says the Blessed Ore, ‘may ever arrogate to himself 
extraordinary gifts or supernatural perfection, through vain glory give 
himself out to be a holy man , such, for instance, as to w ithdraw into 
solitary places on pretence of enjoying ecstasies and afterwards 
presume to teach others the way to uncommon spiritual attainments 
Sooner may the lofty palm tree that has been cut down become green 
again, than an elect guilty of such pride be restored to his holy 
station Take care for yourself that you do not give way to such an 
excess ’ Dreams and ecstasies, visions, and trances which are the 
very proof of holiness in other religions, arc vain and foolish imagin- 
ings to the Buddhist 

The Buddhist dhyana sometimes called anuttarayoga, should not 
be confounded with the Brahmimcal yoga The former also has its 
physical and hygienic side He who would seek perfection must care- 
fully observe all hygienic conditions The rules of diet, the habit of 
deep breathing, and fresh air at all times, the wearing of proper 
clothing that docs not impede the free passage of air over the body, 
the habit of frequent bathing, regular rest, and a sufficient amount of 
exercise— all are essential. Though dhyana may have its physical and 
hygienic side, it is predominantly intellectual and ethical, ns chief 
purpose being to understand the true nature of consciousness and 
therefore of man The yogin par excellence m Buddhism is the 
generous bodhisattva who practises the six paranutas While the 
Brahman yogi endeavours to become absorbed in the universal 
Brahman, the bodhisattva attempts to realise by contemplation the 
self devoid character of all things (sarvadharma anupalambhx 
sunyata), Sunyata karunayor abhtnnam bodhichittam The mentality 
corresponding to bodln is inseparable from universal compassion and 
the negation of a self In his Mahayana Sroddhotpada Sutra 
Asvaghosha specially warns the aspirant for bodhi aeainst confound- 
ing the samadhi of the Buddhists with that of the ttrthakat, the 
heretics 

The practise of dhyana, uncoupled with pragna, cannot be 
productive of any good, but when the two go hand in hand the mind 
is freed not only from disquietude by removal of all inconsistencies, 
but also from atmamoha, the lust of self, which is the mother of all 
egoism 
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TEN IMPEDIMENTS 

Q, 147 What are the impediments to be overcome by 
an aspirant in traversing the noble path 9 Discuss 

Ans 1 In the way of those who traverse the Noble Path he the 
impediments (samyojana) which must be overcome, individualised 
self (satkayadnshti) This delusion takes many forms Sometimes 
the self is identified with the body, sometimes it is regarded as a thin 0 
that flies away from the body at death , sometimes it manifests itself 
in a sentimental or metaphysical clinging to individuality All the 
same to one who considers himself a permanent immutable beme 
and does not realise that he is only a unity originating from an 
aggregation of skandhas, whose condition has been determined by 
causes working in the past and whose future will be determined by 
causes at work m the present any progress m the duectton of emam 
cipation and enlightenment is possible But wnen once a man has 
realised that there is no permanent ego (atman) which can gam an 
eternal paradise beyond the grave, the temptation is not far to run to 
the sensualist’s extreme of ‘let us eat and drink for tomorrow we die 
Hence it is necessary to have faith in the possibility of attaining 
perfection 

2 Pyrrhonism (vichikichcha) is therefore the next obstacle in the 
path of the neophyte With its shibboleths of ignorabimus and 
Unknowable, pyrrhonism denies all possibility of solving the problem ; 
of existence, and thus becomes a mental and moral malady which can 
only stultify all endeavour towards progress Scepticism is often 
nothing more than a cloak in which ignorance m isquerades Scepti 
asm is not an attitude of mind, but a maladjustment denoting 
psychic instability Scepticism cannot regard men , it can only kill 
but not give life Only faith in a new ideal will impel men to move 
forward m search of a new life To see to what goal the Noble path 
will lead one must enter the path No doubt, reasons can be urged 
for enterinn the Path But one must trust oneself to the Path and 
follow it to derive the enlightenment the Path alone can furnish 

3 The third obstacle is the belief in the efficacy of purificatory 
ceremonies and riles (silavrata paramarsha) The Vedic religion nas 
purely ritualistic As the teachings of the Blessed One do not rest 
on hny btVitf vn gods, there « no plaee «v the Dharma for a nWa’ 
Rites and outward observances are mere sham supports, and cm 
afford no emancipation from misery, even when there is the neht 
spirit within 

The man who has overcome the delusion of self, doubt and 
ritualism has to a larger extent rectified himself, but not till he has 
broken the next two fetters of (4) sensuality (kama) and (5) mafew? 
lence (partigha) are his chances of falling back reduced to a minimum 
He has to destroy all, (6) and (7) craving (raga) for material (arupa) 
pleasures in this world or another world ; he must overcome (8) pride 
(mana), (9) self righteousness (ouddatya) and (10) the ignorance of 
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the true nature of things (avid j a) Having traversed the path he 
reaches the goal ; be becomes perfect an arhat, and attains the blessed- 
ness of Nirvana. 


TEN BHUMIS OR STAGES 

Q, 148 Explain the ten Bumis or Stages celebrated by 
leading Buddhist thinkers. 

Ans The career of an aspirant to Buddhahood, which is 
represented by the Noble Eightfold Path has been elaborated by some 
leading Bhuddhist thinkers into ten Bhumis or stages When one’s 
intentions and aspirations have become purified by the inception of 
the thought of bodhi (chittotpada) and they find living expression in 
compassion and chanty, he cannot but be joyful This is the first 
stage, known as the joyful stage (pramudita), it represents the happy 
state of the newly converted. The recognition of sunyata and the 
explanation of the world to which it leads purifies and enlarges the 
aspirant’s compassionate disposition This is the second or immacu- 
late (vimala) stage, which is essentially the domain of morality The 
practice of morality must be coupled with reflexion (adhichitta) hence 
the bodhisattva muse engage himself in the various bhavanas so as to 
annihilate desire, anger, hatred and error, and fortify oneself m faith, 
compassion, goodwill, generosity and disinterestedness, This is the 
third of shining (prabhakan) stage, in which the seeker after Buddha- 
hood ‘shines' by patience and forbearance In order to completely 
surrender the idea of mine, the bodhisattva must perfect himself in 
good works, intellectual and moral, and especially apply himself to the 
cultivation of the several virtues connected with bodhi (bhodhipaksha- 
dharma) This is the fourth or radiant (archishmati) stage, and is the 
domain of energy (viryaj, by the putting forth of which alone good 
works can be perfected Now tlie bodhisattva, being *afe from bad 
thoughts, puts himself to a course of study and meditation in order 
to understand the Four Noble Truths in their true light Tins is the 
fifth of invincible (sudurjava) stage, in which dhyana and samadhi 
predominate The practice of chanty, morality, patience, etc 
prepares the mind for the thorough mastery of the profound principles 
of dependent origination (Pratityasamutpada) and of the substrate- 
lessness of all things (sunjata), which are the principles to give 
meaning to all other teaching The mind of the aspirant is now 
turned towards these principles which constitute the very essence of 
Buddhahood This stage is therefore called ‘turned towards’ (abhi- 
mukti) stage, and is the domain in which pragna reigns Though the 
bodhisattva abides in the principles of pratityasamutpada, nairntmya 
and sunyata yet he cannot be said to have escaped completely from 
the domain of passion He is not subject to passion in the sense that 
any passion whatever would work m him, but he is not completely 
free from passion, as he has still the intense desire of becoming a 
Buddha and his intensions for the salvation of all mankind are not 
fulfilled He therefore devotes himself to the attainment of that 
knowledge which would enable him to produce various means of 
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expedients suitable for universal salvation This is the seventh stage, 
called far going (duramgama), which sums up the six preceding stages 
and includes especially the fruits of the sixth, full development of the 
intelligence of the bodhisattva, the complete absence of regard for the 
particular, and the constant cherishing of the thought of annihilation 
(mrodhasamapatti) of individuality When the bodhisattva has freed 
himself from eager desire for all particulars (mmittagrahana) and does 
not direct his thought on special objects (abhoga), he becomes im- 
movable (achala). This is the eighth stage, whose special feature is 
the domineering presence of that supreme virtue, known as the 
anupattika dhamiakshakshu, of seeing that all things are such as they 
are and have not been created for any special purpose The actions 
of the bodhisattva whether of body or of voice, or of mind, are all 
compassionate and beneficent but they are in no way tainted by the 
idea of self, all idea of duality, of mine and thme, having vanished 
Though all thought of self has been annihilated, the bodhisattva is not 
content with tranquil deliverance, but becomes enthusiastic in his 
devotion to the teaching of the dharma to others with a view to ripen 
their merits This is the ninth stage, the stage of the good one $ 
(sadhumati), The bodhisattva has now become worthy of the royalty 
of the Dharma, he himself becomes a cloud of the Dharma (dbarma 
meglu), and in this final tenth stage, the bodhisattva has become a 
Tathagata, and continues to shed upon creatures the good ram which 
lays the dust of passions and causes the growth of the harvest of 
merits 


KARMA 

Q, 149 Write a shirt note on Buddhist doctrine of 
Jcarma 

Ans ‘Karmajam loka vaichitryam’ All things are born of 
activity (Karma) Every thing is in a stage of continual transforma- 
tion Vicharena nasti kim chid ahetutah* yet nothmig happens with- 
out cause and reason ‘Svatantram na vidyate Even Paravasam 
sarvam yadvasam sopisavasae Nothing exists which is autono- 
mous Everything depends upon another, and this other thing on 
which it depends is itself dependent 

Every change is determined by a number of conditions The 
most striking of these conditions is ordinarily called its cause, and the 
change itself is said to be tl e effect of that cause Strictly speaking the 
cause (pratyaja) of any change is the totality of all the conditions 
needed for its occurrence That in the cause which makes the effect 
possible is spoken of as the reason (hetu) of the change When a seed 
changes into a plant, that to the seed which makes it become a plant 
of a particular kind is the reason of the change, while the totality of 
conditions, such as the soil, water, light air, space, needed for its 
germination and growth, constitutes the cause Similarly senttcncy, 
the germ of consciousness (vignana bijam), is the reason for the 
development of individuality (nanvi rupa), while the union of parents. 
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Buddha chanta) ‘If, as theists say, God is too great for man to be 
able to comprehend him, then it follows that his qualities also surpass 
our range of thought, and that we can neither know him nor attribute 
to him the quality of a creator’ (Bodhicharytvarasa) 

Is not the world in which we live, it is asked, an orderly world 
where everything is governed by law ? Do not laws imply a law- 
giver ? ‘Who sharpened the thorn ? Who gave their varied forms, 
colours, and habits to the deer kinds and to the birds ? Svabhava 
U is not according to the will (ichcha) of any , and if there be no 
desire or intention, there can be no intender or designer (Buddha 
charita) 

No natural law ts the cause of the observed sequence in nature 
Every natural law merely describes the conditions on which a parti- 
cular change is dependent A body falls to the ground not m conse 
quence of the law of gravitation but the law of gravitation is the 
precise statement of what happens when a body is left unsupported 
A law of nature does not command that something shall take place, 
but it merely states how something happens Every natural law 
represents a limitation of our thoughts, or our expectations All 
attempts to go far beyond the region of experience, whether it be in 
time or in space, must be affected’ with the greatest insecurity, because 
the probability of the results is nil 

That man should be truthful, just, merciful, loving and kind 
to bis neighbours, that he should avoid vice and practise virtue, are 
injunctions that obtain their vahdily, not because there is Isvara but 
because human society would become impossible if they were set at 
nought Virtue possesses a self propagating power Vice and wrong 
are ever destroying themselves. In seeking to increase life, making 
it richer and more happy, egoism really diminishes, impoverishes and 
annihilates it Sympathy and love are looted in the same natural 
bonds which have conditioned the \ery continuance of the race on 
the faithful discharge of their duties to others besides themselves 

Man is man only by living in and sharing the life of a society 
of his fellows A human being in isolation would be no hi man being 
at all All achievements of man have been brought about by social 
solidarity Only as a member of society and by the observance of 
ethical laws can men enjoy the highest and most durable bliss 

Instead of saying that Isvara is the creator of the world, we 
ought to say that man has created his idea of Isvara including all its 
moral elements, As Xenophanes said, if lions could picture a god, 
they would picture him in the form of a lion , the horse like a horse , 
the oxen like an ox 

In some quarters attempts have been made to find a psycholo- 
gical basis for the belief in Isvara The existence of such a being is 
not a matter of direct experience, but a matter of inference, about 
which the person undergoing the experience can himself or herself be 
in doubt The psychology of religious experience proves beyond 
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doubt how the experience vanes with the character of the intellectual 
theory connected with it To ascertain the truth of n belief reason 
is the only means and by reasoning, even the most elaborate, the 
existence of an isvara cannot be substantiated. 

In recent years some thinkers have attempted to prop up the 
belief in Isvara from the point of view of pragmatism. According 
to pragmatism the truth of an idea or a proposition docs not consist 
in its agreement with any existing reaht>, in the possibility of verifl* 
cation, that is to say, tn its usefulness for practical life In one of 
these, which may be called direct truths, the process of verification 
is going on daily. The North Pole is completely capped with ice is 
a truth he accepts, but he has absolutely no means of verification. To 
the acceptance of this truth he comes by a number of intermediate 
stages or propositions, which have no special practical \alue tn life. 
Truths of this class may be said to be indirect. The pragmatic method 
of proof cannot be regarded as valid for all convictions but only for 
direct truth. Religious convictions, such as the belief m God, soul, 
heaven, hell, predestination, are most indirect 

THE ABSOLUTE BRAHMAN 

If the world has not been created by Isvara, may not all exis- 
tence be a manifestation of the Absolute, the Unconditioned, the 
Unknowable behind all appearance 7 Said the Blessed One to 
Anathaptndika . ‘If by the Absolute is meant something but of rela- 
tion to all known things, its (hetuvidyasastra) How can wc know 
that anything unrelated to other things exists at all 0 The whole 
universe, as we know it, is n system of relations ; we know nothing 
that is, or can be, unrelated. How can that which depends on nothing 
and is related to nothing, produce things which arc related to one 
another and depend for their existence upon another ? Again, the 
Absolute may be one or many If it be only one, how can it be the 
cause of the different things which originate as we know, from differ- 
ent causes 7 If there be things how can the latter be Irelatcd to 
one another 7 If the Absolute pervades all things and fills all space 
then it cannot also make them, for there is nothing to make Further, 
if the Absolute is devoid of ail qualities (mrguna), all things arising 
from it ought likewise to be devoid of qualities But in reality all 
thtngs in the world are circumscribed throughout by qualities Hence 
the Absolute cannot be their cause ; jf the Absolute be considered to 
be different from qualities, how does it continually create the things 
possessing such qualities and manifest itsclfm them ? ‘Again, if the 
Absolute be unchangeable, all things too, for the effect cannot differ in 
nature . .. from the cause But alfthuics in the world undergo change 
and decay. How then can the Absolute be unchangeable * More- 
over, if the Absolute which pervades all is the cause of everything, 
why should wc seek liberation 0 For we ourselves possess tins 
Absolute and must patiently endure every suffering and sorrow inces- 
santly created by the Absolute fAsvaghosha’s Buddhachanta) 

The Buddhist denies the existence of all Absolutes, but hr does 
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not deny the existence of the internal or external world. For him 
the world is an aggregate of conditions or relations, which are them* 
selves not self-existent, but inter-dependent. Ooly when conceived 
in its totality has the world any meaning. 

If the world is neither the creation of Isvara nor the manifesta- 
tion of the Absolute (brahman), may it not be a product of the 
individual self ? Without entering on the question of the reality of self, 
the Blessed One has shown the absurdity of regarding the self as the 
maker of the worid as follows : ‘If you say that the self is the maker, 
then the self should make all things, pleasant. But there are many 
things in this world not pleasing to one’s self ; how then could it be 
asserted that the self is the maker 7 IF it be said that the self does 
not wish to make things pleasant, than he who wishes for things 
pleasant is opposed to his self, the maker. Sorrow and joy are not 
self-existing. How could it be said that they are made by the self? 
If we admit that the self is the maker, there should, at least, be no 
evil karma, but as , is well known, our deeds produce good and evil 
results. Hence the self cannot be the maker. Perhaps it might be said 
that the self is the maker according to the occasion, but then the 
occasion ought to be for good alone. Still as good and evil both 
result from cause, it cannot be that the self has made it so.’ (Asva* 
ghosha’s Buddhacharita). 

It is indeed true that the Buddha has propounded no hypothesis 
concerning the origin and end of things ; nor has he given a systematic 
shape to his views. But from what we find in the Sut rapt taka and 
the Abhidharmapitnka, it is not difficult to see clearly his exact posi- 
tion. The Blessed One always spoke in a manner suited to the capa- 
cities of his hearers. In > his discourses to the ordinary man lie 
naturally appears to be a realist (sarvastivadin). On the basis of 
such discourses the Vaibhashikas and the Sautranikas have erected a 
materialistic system of their own, and are adherents of some form of 
the atomic theory. It is not unlikely that, as Dr. Handt maintains 
in his Die Atomistic Grundlayse der Vaiseshika philosophic, the 
Buddhists were the originators of the atomic theory. Starting from 
the fundamental view common to all shades of Buddhism that samsara 
is’ a continual springing into existence and perishing, no wonder that 
some Buddhists regard the whole world as an aggregate or non-eternal 
atoms, just as the spiritual one is produced by the aggregate of the 
five skandas namely, Rapa, Vcdana, Vignana, Samgna and Samshara 
(see bellow). Both the Vaisheshikas and the Sautranitikas accept the 
existence of an extra-psychic outside world ; the former maintaining 
that external things are directly perceived, and the latter that our 
perceptions are only reflections in the mind of the things outside and 
therefore the outside world can only be inferred. 

On the other hand, the Yogacharas, flic followers of Asanga, 
form a class of subjective idealists (vijnanastimatravadin), denying 
altogether the reality of the external world and regarding it as the 
creation of a- self-subsisting consciousness (alayavignana). 
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The Blessed One might indeed have given some room for the 
development of these schools of thought, but he himself never pro- 
pounded these views. He was neither a materialist who tried to 
evolve consciousness out of the motions of self existing physical atoms, 
nor was he a solipsist who regarded the world as the product of the 
activity of self-subsisting spirits He was a madhyamiha in thought as 
well asm life He steered a middle course He denied the reality 
neither of the mind nor of the external world But he denied the 
existence of all transcendental substrata, all things in themselves, both 
jivatma and parmatma He was therefore generally called a sunya- 
vadin But he never denied the phenomenal world (prapancha) nor 
the empirical ego (namarupa) He taught a consistent incontrover- 
tible phenomenalism (advayavada) so mnch so that the title of advaya- 
vadi has been specially given to him 

PERSONALITY or self 

Cl- 151 -Discuss the Buddhist denial of the existence of 
Soul (Atman.) (Bauams 1957, Karr alal 19G4, 19G5) 

Ans Vanons have been the views propounded concerning 
human personal 1 1>, its nature and destmv The savage thinks that 
there ts inside an animal or a man that lives and moves a little ammal 
or man ; the animal inside the animal, the man inside the man ts the 
soul This animistic view m one form or other is accepted by Brah- 
tmmsm Jainism, Christianity and Islam These religions teach that 
a man’s personality or self is his sou! (atman, pudgala pneuma, 
psyche) which enters the body at birth and quits it at death The 
soul it is said, forms the invisible, immaterial ago, which, knowing 
itself as ‘l’, remains the same amidst all that ts changeable It is the 
recipient of knowledge through the five gateways of sight, hearing, 
smell, taste and touch It is the agent that ts active tn the movements 
of the various raator organs. It ts the lord not only of the body but 
also of the mind Though it may not be seen by the eye nor reached 
by speech nor apprehended by the mind its existence has to be per- 
ceived by faith ‘Not by speech, not by thought,’ savs the KLathah 
TJpamsInd, ‘not by sight is he apprehended ; ‘Ire is’, by this word, 
alone and in no other way is he comprehended Only by him whom 
he choo'^es is he comprehended ; to him the atman reveals his nature ’ 
’Without a soul there could be no immortality, and without immorta- 
lity tife would not be v orth living The existence of a soul alone could 
•ensure to each individual the fruit of his actions; w ithout a sou! 
there could be no rewards m heaven nor punishments in hell With- 
out a soul there could be no recompense fer one’s deeds by metapsy- 
chosis; and without transmigration how would it be possible to 
accout for the differences between man and man in endowments, 
characters, position and fate 3 

The Dhsrma of the Blessed One teaches that this animistic view, 
tins belief in permanent self or soul, is the most pernicious of errors, 
the most deceitful of illusions, which will irretrievably mislead its 
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victims into the deepest pit of sorrow and suffering SatkayadnshU \ 
the belief in a transcendental self, is the very first fetter which one has f 
to cast off before he can set his foot on the threshold of the Noble 
Eightfold Path The belief in a permanent self must naturally produce 
attachment to it, and attachment to it must necessarily breed egotism 
and craving for pleasure here on earth and then beyond in heaven 
Therefore the discernment of a permanent self cannot be the condition 
of emancipation from sorrow The very search for atman is wrone 
and like every other wrong start \t must lead m a false direction As 
Asvagosha says in his Sraddbotpada Sutra all false doctrines tnvari 
ably arise out of the atman conception If we were liberated from it 
the existence of false doctrines would be impossible ’ Said the Blessed 
One to King Bimbasara ’ He who knows the nature of his self and 
understands how his senses act finds no room for the ‘I’ nor even any 
ground for its supposition The world holds to the idea of ‘I and 
from this arises false apprehension Some say tint the *1* endures 
after death others say it perishes Both have fallen in to i grievous 
error For if the T be perishable, the fruit people strive for will 
perish too, and then deliverance will be without merit If, as others 
say, the T does not perish it must be always identical and unchanging 
Then moral aims and salvation would be unnecessary, for there would 
be no use in attempting to change the unchangeable But as there arc 
marks of joy and sorrow everywhere, how can we speak of any cons* 
tant being ? ’ 

The false belief in a permanent self, which is so widespread has 
its origin in a wrong conception of the unity of compound things A 
thing (gum) can be separated from its qualities (guna) only if a thing 
be actually removed and the thing still left intact 1 If heat be removed 
from fire, would there be any such thing as fire ? No doubt we can 
separate heat from fire in thought and argue about it, but can we 
actually do so ? Suppose the walls, roof and foundation stones of a 
house were removed, would there be any self or soul of the house left 
behind ? 

‘Just as the word chariot , says Buddhagosha in his Visuddhi 
magga, ‘is but a mode of expression for axle, wheels, pole and other 
constituent parts, placed m a certain relation to each other, but when 
we come to examine the members one by one, we discover in the 
absolute sense there is no chariot — m exactly the same way the words 
‘Living entity’ and T are but a mode of expression for the five attach 
ments (skandhas), but when we come to examine the elements of 
being, one by one, we discover in the absolute sense there is no living 
being there to form a basis for such figments as ‘I am* or *1 in other 
words, in the absolute <ense, there is only name (n ft raa) and form - 
(rupa)’ In another place the same author writes , They say tt is a 
living entity that walks, it js a living entity that stands but is there 
any living entity to walk or to stand ? There is not But even as 
people speak of a cart’s going, though there is nothing corresponding 
to the word cart to go or to stand, yet when the driver has yoked up 
four oxen and drives them we then, by a mere convention of speech, 
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talk of the cart’s going or of the cart’s standing : m exactly the same 
wav the body on account of its lack of in dligcncc, resembles the cart, 
the impulsions of the thoughts resembles the oxen, the thought resem- 
bles the driver, and when the thought of walking or of standing arises, 
the windy element (Vata-ncrvous impulse) arises and shows itself in 
the actions, and walking etc , arc brought about by this action of the 
mind and permeation by the wmdy element Accordingly, to say, 
It is a living entity that walks, it is a hung entity that stands , I walk, 
1 stand,’ is but a mere convention of speech . Similarly says Nagascna 
in the Milindapanha, ‘Just as it is by the condition ^precedent ol the 
co existence of its various parts that the word ‘chariot, is used, just so 
is it that where the Skandhas arc there we talk of being ‘in relation 
to the eye and form arises usual consciousness, and simultaneously 
with it contact (sparsa), emotion (vedana), idea, thought, subsumption 
of reality and attention these processes (dharma) arise in 
dcpcnderce on one another, but there is perceived no cognising 
subject " 


As Buddhism resolves the whole phenomenal universe (pra- 
pancha), outside which nothing exists, into pure psvchic processes 
(dharma), it is but natural that it should categorically reject the exis- 
tence of an aiman, a transcendental subject outside consciousness But 
it docs not deny the existence of a personality, an empirical ego, an I 
built up out of the elements of experience and reacting on the elements 
themselves ‘Personality, personality thev say , what has the Blessed 
One said that this personality is 7 ’ So asks a blukshu of the bhikshuni 
Dham mad inna And site answers ‘The Blessed One has said that 
personality consists of the five elements of life impulse Man is an 
organism built up of the five skandlus, namclv. rupa, vedana vignana, 
samjna und smaskara Each of these skandhas is a group of psychi- 
cal processes Rupa represents the totality of sensations and ideas 
pertaining to one s body , vedana the momentary emotional states , 
vignana the thoughts , samjna the conceptions and abstractions , and 
simskara the depositions inclinations and volitions ‘Whatever is 
gross, that is form (rupa) s^ys the Milindapanha, ‘whatever is 
subtle, mental, that is name (nama) Nama and form arc connected 
one with the other, and spring into being together Tins is their 
nature through time immemorial’ This view is mutatis mutandis 
precisely the same as that of modern psychology, which also regards 
the T as nothing more than the complex collective idea of one s body 
(rupa) and one's momentary dispositions ( samskara) and percep- 
tions ( vedana samjna, vignana) ‘We should say today says 
Prof Tttchener in Ins Outlines of Psychology, ‘that life is the general 
name for a number of complicated physical and chemical processes , 
not on added principle, a mysterious something over and above them 
Similarly, we no longer think of mind as something apart from mental 
processes, and of intellect (Jnana Sikti) feeling (Iccha Sakti) and will 
(Knya Sakti) as faculties with which this somethin" is endowed Mind 
is the sum of mental processes and intellect, feeling and we arc con- 
tained in the sum ** All that we know consists of colours sounds 
spaces, pressures, temperatures and so forth bound up together m 
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manifold ways, and with these are also found associated ideas, emo- 
tions, desires, memories and so forth Out of this complex texture 
rises into prominence that which is relative!) more fixed and perma 
nent and imposes itself on the memory, and finds expression in 
language Certain of these complexes of relatively greater permanency 
are called things But none of these complexes is absolutely perma- 
nent A thing is regarded as one and unchangeable, only so long as 
there is no necessity to consider details Thus we speak of the earth 
as a sphere when great precision is not necessary But if we are 
engaged in an orographical investigation, we cannot overlook the 
earth’s deviation from the spherical form and can no longer treat it as 
a sphere Similarly the personality of a man is complex of certain 
sensations (rupa) and certain ideas, emotions volitions, and (nama) 
As Prof Charles Richet says, human personality ‘arises first and 
principally from the memory of our past existence, then it emanates 
from all the sensations which come to us, sensations of our internal 
organs sensations of outside world consciousness of effort and ofmus 
cular movement ’ The personality of a man js as little absolutely per- 
manent as are other things Its apparent permanence consists m the 
slowness of its changes and in the fact of its continuity 

Buddhaghosa in his Vishddhimagga Strictly speaking the 
duration of the life of a conscious being is exceedingly brief (kshunika) 
lasting only while a thought lasts Just as a chariot wheel-rolls only 
at one point of the tyre and in resting rests only at one point , m 
exactly the same way, the life of a living being lasts only for the 
period of one thought As soon as the thought has ceased, the being 
is said to have ceased As it has been said — The being of a pat* 
moment of thought has lived but does not live, nor will it live The 
being of a future moment of thought will live, but has not Jived nor 
does it live The being of present moment of thought does h\c, but 
has not li\ ed nor will it live 

That which is called the ego which says ‘I am’, is merely 
an aggregate of skandhas a complex qf sensations ideas thoughts, 
emotions and violations It is not an eternal immutable entity behind 
these The word *1 remains the same, but its significance continually 
changes It originates in the child with the development of self- 
conscious n ess (svasamvedamm) and denotes first a boy, then a youth, 
after that a man, and finally a dotard There is an identity in 3 
certain sense only As the Blessed One says m the Kutadantha Sutra 
the sameness is constituted by continuity just as we speak of the 
identity, of a river or a fountain, though the water is continually 
charging , or the identity between the flame of a lamp at one moment 
and that at another moment, although different particles of the \vi<-k 
and od are consumed in succession, and the flame itself might lure 
been put out for some time in the interim What characterises the 
apparent sameness of the T is the cohesion and, co ordination of a 
certain number of very frequently recurring sensations and ideas 
which therefore come to be regarded as a permanent stock These arc 
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freed from suffering , this is the way that leads to purity All 
existing things are anatman he who knows and comprehends thi> 
becomes freed from suffering this is the path that leads to purity 
Therefore, let every one, after hearing the words of the Holy One 
restrain his tears , let him, on seeing that one has passed away and is 
dead, conclude ‘Never more will he be found by me ” 

Though death is the dissolution of body and mind, yet it does 
not end all The Blessed One has declared that he is neither a 
sasvatavadin like the Brahmans, nor an ucchedavadin like the 
Charvakas and the Lokayata While the Dharma discards the 
existence of a permanent self, an atman which transmigrates from 
birth to birth, it at the same time upholds the persistence of karma 
Man is nothing more than the temporary union of the five skandhas 
the beginning of this union is birth and its end is death But as long 
as the union lasts, the ego manifests itself at every moment as an 
active pain avoiding, pleasure seeking will, having relations to other 
individuals From this point of view each individual existence is spoken 
of as a complex of karmas So long as the karmas remain nearly the 
same, we recognise the person as the same for all practical purposes 
But these karmas, which form the content of one’s ego, consist of 
relations between the person and other individuals and are therefore 
never confined wholly to oneself , it parses on to others and remains 
preserved in them even after one’s death So man dies, but ones 
karma is reborn in other individuals Just as when a man has written 
lailetter, the writing has ceased, but the letter remains, so when 
skandhas dissolve, the deeds remain to bear fruit in the future When 
a lamp is lit at a burning lamp , there is a kindling of the wick, but no 
transmigration of the flame The mango that is planted rots in the 
ground, but it is reborn in the mangoes of the tree that grows its seed 
From the seed to the fruit there is no transmigration of a mango soul, 
but there is a reconstruction of its form and the type in all its mdi 
vidual features is preseried in the new mangoes Thus man reincar- 
nates, though there is no transmigration, One man dies, and it is 
another that >s reborn ‘What is reborn’, *ays the Milhndapanha, ‘is 
name and form ’ But it is not the same name and form 

“Just as the words of teacher do not pass into the mouth of the 
pupil, who nevertheless repeats them and just as the features of the 
face do not pass to the reflection In mirrors and the like, and reierthc 
less in dependence on them does the image appear and just as the 
flame does not pass oser from the wick of one lamp to that of an- 
other, and nevertheless on that of the former , m exactly the <ame way 
not a single element of being passes over from a previous existence 
mto the present existence, nor hence into the next existence ; and jet 
independence on the groups, organs of sense, objects of sense, and 
sense consciousness of the last existence were born those of this one. 
and from the present groups, organs of sense, objects of sense, and 
self, consciousness will be born the groups, organ of sense, objects of 
sense, and self consciousness of the next existence”. 
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Even the infant that dies soon after its birth, leaves an impres- 
sion on its mother which in some way produces a change in the 
mother Every deed, every word, every thought is a part of our 
psychic life and our psychic life remains unbroken, like an extinct 
flame that has kindled another 

Do we then live after death ? asks a well known living writer, 
and answers as follows Of course we do, we live Our bodies 
dissolve, but our lives continue 

The organism, man and women, is mortal truly , but the orga- 
nism, humanity is mortal We know of nothing that can destroy it 
within the conditions of our solar sphere 

The Buddhist doctrine of (Karma) is very wide in its scope. 
Karma operates not only m the sphere of sentient life but extends over 
the whole of phenomenal existence (Prapancha). 

The Buddhistic doctrine of*Karma differs totally from the 
Brahmamc theory of transmigration Brahmmism teaches the trans- 
migration of a real soul, an (atman), but the Buddhist Dharma 
inculcates a mere succession of karma 


NIRVANA 

Q. 153. Explain the nature of Nirvana or Mukti in 
different systems of Indian Philosophy. 

Or 

Compare and contrast the Buddhist conception of 
Nirvana with the Advaitic conception of Mukti {PCS J9G4) 

{For detailed ans. see chapter on Molsha — Sadhan) 

Ans Amtya, anatman and nirvana have been rightly called 
the three corner stones of Buddhism 

Amtya means impermanence It signifies that ‘all the consti- 
tuents of being are transitory, that all things are m a perpetual flux. 
Nothing is permanent in the universe but change Mutability is the 
very characteristic of all existence (usvam kshanabhanguram) The 
essential feature of all matter, whether living or dead, is its instability. 
Even energy has a tendency to diffusion and dissipation Only non- 
existence, (sunyata), can claim to be immutable Permanent un- 
changing substances exist in our thought, but not m reality. What- 
soever exists is made up of colours, sound, temperatures, spaces, times, 
pressures, ideas, emotions, volitions, and so forth, connected with one 
another id manifold nays And these are continually changing 
Everything is therefore momentary (kshamka) Some things may be 
relatively more permanent than others, but nothing is absolutely 
permanent Modem science can discover nothing fixed in the 
universe It is the mistaking of what is impermanent for something 
permanent that makes (amtya) the source of sorrow (dukkha) 
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What is amtya is not necessarily mithya or illusory, as some 
have supposed The characters that suggest the sheet of water in a 
mirage are really present, but the deception arises from the failure to 
take into account all the facts Similarly, when a man mistakes a 
rope for a snake, it is not the deliverance of conscioussn-ss that is at 
fault Tile characters that suggest the snake are really there in the 
rope, but the f ulure to interrogate consciousness exhaustively give* 
rise to the deception The fact that we are able to distinguish between 
deception and truth shows that all experience is not illusory 

The logical consequence of the doctrine of amtya is the principle 
of anatmata This principle lays down that nowhere in the universe, 
neither m the macrocosm nor m the microcosm, there is an un- 
conditioned absolute, transcendent entity or substratum All that wc 
km'w consists of a flux of sensations, ideas, emotions, volitions, and 
so forth associated with one another in various ways 

As the Bodhicharyavatara says atmanam appantyajya dukham 
tyaktum na sukyate * Without renouncing the (atmun) we cannot 
get rid of sorrow Only when the craving for individual immortality 
is destroyed, will one be able to arrive at a freer and more enlightened 
view of life which will not permit of the over estimation of one’s 
own ego in utter disregard of other egos 

Some thmk that Nirvana is a state in which the individual soul 
is completely absorbed m the universal soul, just m the same way as 
the Vedanta philosophy of the Brahmans understands it By others 
it is regarded as the annihilation of all activities (chittavritti nirodha 
nichtergendetwasheit), in which love, life and everything becomes 
existinct As regards the first view wc need only say that it is radically 
different from the true conception of Nirvana Buddhism denies a 
soul as well as an Absolute How could it teach communion with or 
absorption m such a mysterious being as Brahman The follower of 
Vedanta says that the Blessed One, is like the monkey at the lake 
which tries to catch the moon m the water mistaking the reflection for 
the reality 

Though references to Nirvana may not be wanting in Brahmamcil 
works, the technics} sense m which the term ts employed is undoubted 
ly due to the Buddha and Jus followers In the Upamshads and the 
philosophical works of the Brahmans we come across such terms as 
amnta, moksha, mukti, mhsreyasekatvalya, aparvarga as Sans 
krit eqmavalcnts for salvation, but it ts only m the ancient Pali 
and Sanskrit works on Buddhism that the word Nirvana is frequently 
employed to mean salvation The meaning of Nirvana as employed 
by the Buddha would seem to be connected with the state of a flame 
that has been blown out 

•When the fire of lust is gone out, peace (mbbuta) is gamed , 
when the fires of hatred and ignorance arc gone out, then peace is 
gained , when the troubles of mind arising from pride, credulity mil 
all other sins have ceased, then peace is gamed On the extinction of 
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these three fires there results the perfect sinless peace, unalloyed bliss 
arising from purity, goodwill, and wisdom The man who has 
attained Nirv ana represents the embodiment of a perfect happy life, 
resulting from the possession of the most comprehensive knowledge 
and power of reflection and the realization of a moral and virtuous 
life Though Nirvana is the annihilation of all egoism, the abandon- 
ment of the struggle for private happiness, the expulsion of all 
eagerness of temporary desire, it does not imply the annihilation of 
personality Annihilation of personality can occur in life only with 
cessation of all consciousness as in a swoon of in dreamless sleep 

Badhi, which is but another name for Nirvana is characterised 
by the seven qualities of zeal, wisdom, reflection, investigation, joy, 
peace and serenity The holy man who has attained Nirvana lives 
and works, not for himself, but for others While Nirvana is the 
annihilation of all thou°ht of self, it is at the same time the complete 
attainment of perfect love and righteousness In short, it is the 
realisation m the thought and life of those necessary conditions which 
constitute perfect humanity 

DHARMAKAYA 

The Buddhist’s goal is Buddhahood, and the essence of Buddha- 
hood is Dharmakaya, the totality of all those laws which pervade the 
facts of life, and whose living recognition constitutes enlightenment. 
Dharmakaya is the most comprehensive name with which the Buddhist 
sums up his understanding and tIso his feeling about the universe 

“Dharmakaja is the norm (a rule) of all existence, the standard 
of truth, the measure of righteousness, the good law , it is that in the 
constitution of things, which makes certain modes of conduct bene- 
ficial and certain other modes detrimental like a cloud shedding its 
waters without distinction Dharmakaya encompasses all with the 
light of comprehension ” 

As the rational ideal towards which every mind amis, Dharma- 
kava governs men, not by authority, but by reason , not by pow er, 
but by light 

In his formula of adyatmika practiya samutpada the Blessed 
One has succmcly expounded the various links (nidanas) in the chain 
of causations that lead to the full development of life as manifested 
in human beings In the beginning there is unconscious potentiality 
(avidya) and in this nebulisity of undefined life the formative and 
organising propensities (samskaras) shape crude, formless aggregates 
From the materials thus produced originates an organism possessing 
awareness, sensibility and irritability (vignana) From these develops 
<elf consciousness, the unity which differentiates self from not self, 
and makes organisms live as individual beings (nama rupa) With 
self consciousness begins the six fields of exploration (shadayatanas) 
belonging to the five senses and the mind The exploration of the 
stx fields brings about the contact (sparsa) with the external world 
The perception of the external world, and the exercise of the senses 
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and the mmd thereon lead to the experience of different kinds of 
pleasure and pain (vedana) The experience of pleasure and pain 
generates in the individualised being, though not knowing its own 
nature, a grasping desire (trishna) for us own individual satisfaction 
The thus! for obtaining egoistic satisfaction induces a cleaving 
(upadana) to worldly pleasures The indulgence m worldly pleasures 
produces the growth and continuation of self hood (bhavi) Self 
assertion manifests itself in incessant change or births (jati), and 
these incessant changes, looked at selfishly, become the sources of 
sorrow connected with sickncs* old age and death (jaramarana) 
These give birth to lamentation, anxiety and despair 

Thus the cause of all sorrow lies at the very source it lies in 
the unconscious blind impulses with which life starts When tle‘e 
blind impulses are checked and controlled the wrong appetences bom 
of them will no longer have sway , with the removal of these wrong 
appetences the wrong perception begotten by them will be wiped out 
When the wrong understanding of the world is wiped out the egoistic 
errors peculiar to individualisation will cease, and with the cessation 
of these illusions of the six field? will disappear If the illusions ot 
six fields disappear, sense experience will no longer produce mis 
conceptions when no misconceptions arise in the mmd all grasping 
desires will cease and with the disappearance of these will arise 
freedom from cleaving and indulgence When morbid cleaving and 
indulgence do not exist, the selfishness of selfhood disappears 
When this selfishness is annihilated ttiere will be Nirvana the complete 
escape from all sorrow arising from birth, disease old age, and death 
and ignorance and evil desires 

He who has attained Nirvam cannot live a life of selfhood 
confined to the attainment of individual satisfaction He lives not 
for his own exaltation or for being the centre of devotion to others 
but to be the inspiration and active member of samgha in which all 
alike strive to attain the perfection that is possible for every man He 
may have no desires for himself but he works for the good of all 
He identifies himself with all that is good and noble He extends 
kindness to all beings His sympathies are universal His com 
passion is so far reaching that it excludes none, not even those who 
hate and despise him Just as a mother, at the risk of her own life 
protects her only child, so does he who has attained Nirvana cultivate 
goodwill beyond measure among all beings, towards the vvhcle world 
unstinted and unmixed with any feeling of making distinctions or 
showing preferences The removal of the infinite paw of the world 
is his highest felicity He remains steadfastly in this state of mmd 
the best in the world, as the Metta Sutta says, all the while he is 
awake, whether he be standing, walking or lying down 

When the Arahat dies, the shandhas which constitute hts uidi 
viduahty dissolve, but he still lives Jn the Nirvana of life (upadhi 
sesbanirvana), the Arahat may not be free from the ills naturally 
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concomitant’ to a bodily life, but in (Parimrvana), the Nirvana of 
death (anupadht seshanirvana), he has gone to a realm free from such 
ills We may not look for him in any material form, or seek him 
in any audible sound But whosoever sees the Dharma sees the 
Buddha He is ever m the Dharmakaya, the womb of all Tathagatas, 
that dome spirit of universal compassion and wi'dozn which carries 
humanity in its or ward and upward march to truth and moral 
loveliness 



CHAPTER XI 

VEDAANTA AND BUDDHISM 
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Although it cannot be gainsaid that theism, in whatever from 
it might be, got a strong hold on the mind of some people at the- time 
we are speaking of, yet, by a large section of thinkers, it was utterly 
ignored. 

This seems to have been due to two factors , firstly, the belief 
tn the extraordinary power of Vedic rites grew’ so strong among the 
followers of the karma marga (path of ritual) that no necessity what- 
soever was felt for the intervention of a God in bestowing the highest 
reward of the actions (Karmas), »e, heaven (svarga) or that bliss 
which never disappears , secondly, the Vcdantic monism declaring the 
existence of only One Self naturally removed the belief m God also 
Tor, if there remains only One, it is the man himself or his Self, as 
it is impossible to think of one’s own annihilation Besides, the 
conception of God is possible only when there is the notion of both 
the worshipper and the worshipped, and not otherwise 

When the jnana-marga (path of knowledge) of the Upanislnd 
prevailed over the Karma-marga, external means for achieving the 
highest object of life naturally gave place to internal ones and thus 
meditation took the place of performance of rites and ceremonies , 
this gave rise to yoga which developed to a great extent and was being 
much practised in the country long before the advent of the Buddha 

Long before tlic Buddha the religious life of the country had 
attained a very high degree of moral standard, the key note of which 
was brahmacharyj, the root of all spiritual advancement 

The freedom of thought prevailing in Ins days helped to liberate 
him completely from every bondage of authority Vediv. or non-Yedic- 
Hc was independent in thought and followed reason and truth, in 
pi ice of any person or group of persons, however great or experi- 
enced He did not, however, altogether ignore public opinion m 
regard to some outward and trilling matters He would ask hu dis- 
ciples not to accept his words simply out of regard for him, but to do 
so only after a thorough examination of them, just as a man accepts 
gold after cutting, burning, and rubbing it on a piece of touchstone 
He was very practical, never indulging in mere speculation He would 
never discuss any question which in his opinion was of no use to the 
enquirer. There are tilings that cannot be expressed by words, but 
arc only to be realized by oneself There are a'so truth* that arc too 
profound and difficult to be understood by ordinary people With 
Tegard to such questions, even when pressed very hard, he would keep 
silent Tins attitude of the Buddha was onlv natural , for the highest 
truth is in fact silence It was declared by the sages of the Upanishads 
long before the Buddha 4 We co not know, we do not understand 
how one can teach it It is different from the known, it is also above 
the unknown — thus have we heard from tho>c of old who lauebt us 
this.** In short, he w as a sthiUpnjn i, one firm in judgment and wisdom, 
of the Bhagavad-Gita Hi* heart was verv compassionate and full 
of genuine and unparalleled love for all living beings, and he u»cd to 
feel very strongly their sufferings Moved by the suffering that he 
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saw around him he set out to discover a way of salvation, not first 
for himself, but for others ; for he had such great compassion 
(mahaakarunaa) that he did not cate for his own salvation until every* 
one was set free from suffering. 

Bora in an atmosphere full of Upamshadic fragrance, he was, 
as the canonical works will show, a real knowner not only of the Veda 
(Vedajnana) but also of the Vedanta (Vedantajnana) having fully 
practised brahmacharya (Samyutta Niklaya I 168 , Suttampata 463) 
And, like the Vedantists, after he had attained ‘Supreme Knowledge, 
he used to perform not external but internal sacrifices t e , meditation 
Once when (Samyutta Nikaaya I, 168) a Brahmin came to him taking 
in his hands the remainder of his oblation, the Buddha is reported to 
have addressed him to the following effect “Do not deem, 0 
Brahmin, that purity comes by mere laying wood in fire, for it is 
external Having, therefore, left that course, I kindle my fire only 
within, which burns for ever, and on that I have my mind rightly 
fixed for ever ” “Here in this sacrifice the tongue is the sacrificial 
spoon, and the heart is the altar of the fire ” 

Referring to such Vedic sacrifices as ashvamedha, purushamedha, 
etc , which are attended with the slaughter of animals, he holds that 
they do not make for the achievement of the desired result Hence 
great sages do not perform them On the other had, the sacrifices in 
which no animal such as goat or sheep or cow are killed are of g*eat 
reward and should be performed by the wise (Samyutta Nikaaya I, 
76) This view is expressed by the Blessed One more than once m 
the canonical works 

The words Brahmapraapti (Pah ‘patti — attainment of Brahman) 
and Brahmabhuta (identified with Brahman) very well known in 
Vedantism are sometimes found m connection with Buddhism in 
Buddhist works themselves, and there is no reason against accepting 
them in their Upamslndic senses though with some modification of 
what is known by the word ‘Brahma’ in the compounds The Buddha 
or an Arhat is often spoken of as Brahmabhuta and if, for instance, 
one reads Itivuttaka , p 57, with a considerable, amount of knowledge 
of Vedanta one will naturally be inclined to take it in its Vedantic 
significances The explanation of the word ‘Brahman’ (in such ca'es 
by Buddhist authors seems to be from the sectarian point of view 
‘Brahman,’ (being interpreted as 'highest or most excellent’) (sseththa 
or ssreshtha), Brahma praapU is taken to mean ‘atiamment of th e 
highest state,’ while Brahmabhuta means ‘most excellent being * 

Just as the Buddha, like some of his predecessors, including the 
strict followers of the Upamshads, had no faith m Vedic sacrifices, 
especially in animal killing therein, so like some of his other predcccs 
sors he found no place for God too m lus system of religion, nor aid 
he discuss the creation and destruction of the universe Similarly, he 
had no faith in any external means by which the highest success ol 
life could be attained and consequently, again like the same predeces- 
sors of Jus he accepted yoga and bhaavanaa (meditation) for achieving 
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that pnrpfrsfc, lading special stress on brahmacharya, as in the Upam* 
shads He repeatedly asked his disciples to practise rt for putting an 
end to suffering (Mahaavagga, pp 12 ff ) 

Like the Vedantists-or the Indian philosophers in "general he 
held that the reot cause of the samsaara, from which one seeks escape, 
is avidya (ignorance) though its interpretation or the process of its 
action may be diffreent with different thinkers Again, like the 
Ved artists, he maintained very strongly that suffering ts due to desire, 
kaama, which beings about one’s bondage This idea has found its 
fullest possible expression in the Hindu scriptures from the Vedas 
downwards. It is kaama that binds the world , there is no other bond 
It is never satisfied, nor is it ever extinguished by enjoyment of desired 
objects On the -contrary, it grows stronger and stronger. So a sage 
says in a Vedic test (Atharva Veda IX n 20) “How great in sidth 
are heaven and earth, how far fire-to them art thou superior, always 
great to thee as such O kaama, do I pay homage . In a number of 
Vedic passages, kaama is identified with fire And it is not far to seek: 
why this identification is made Fire is never satisfied with any 
amount of fuel, so kaama can in no way be satisfied with any amount 
of its object The sages of the Upamshadas realized it fully and the 
following few wofds give expression to wnat they felt ‘When the 
kaamas that are in his heart cease, then at once the mortal becomes 
immortal and obtains here <t e in this world) 'Brahman” The same 
or similar thoughts abound m other texts of the Upanishads, and the 
Bhagavad Gita is Tull of them 

Exactly the same view seems to have been held by the Buddha as 
is seen from his declaration that the root cause of sufferings is kaama 
And rt is so well known a fact that « needs no elucidation The most 
significant incident of his life is that he conquered Mara the Evil One 
It is only after this that he became a Buddha Remove all the lagen 
dary characters of the story and the bare truth will reveal itself that it 
was only after freeing himself from desire that he attained to Buddha- 
hood, Mara being in the story the personification of desire This may 
be compared with the well known dialogue between Yama and Nachi 
ketasmthe Kathopamshad If one considers the tremendous evil 
consequence of pursuing kaama it will be evident that tlv'rc is no 
better word.' lor us -expression Mara fitcraffy signifies what is meant 
by the word mnta (death) both of them being -derived from the same 
root tnntu (to die) Who is it that does not know that "kala brings 
ti bout death ? The literature of the country tells the same story in one 
v.a> or another 

We are told that whatever misfortunes there are, here or ‘here- 
after, they are rooted in ignorance (avidya a), and, desire Now the 
cessation of desire is possible only after the rempvd of ignorance, 
which requires for its own disappearance knowledge, or perfect wisdom 
•or perfection oT wisdom 

The sages of the Upanishads solved tlie problem realising and 
advismc that there is only the self or Aatma without n second, "I am 
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feeyTectel’ ^ "*• - WU-I am a.. fa - 

what could he wish’or desire rorihp^t^V"^?, 10 be lh= Aj,ma ” 
tile body For “He who sere F tbe Sake oP ™htch he "should pursue 
the Selff delights in theSeir r, pc ; ce,ves “ d understands this, loses 
becomes fSaa ” ’el? retiend™ ?”'" ?,? reJ ? ,rom the sclf ' 
nothing that could be an oh,Sf „r i Tha * be, ” e lhe caK ' ,herc * 

frightened of for the nossibilitvof f T ,s ' here anything to be 
two For instance tLj, r of fear !s only there where there are 
be frightened bv the £' b £? a . ,,ge r and a man ' lhe la,,tr m J 
becomes completely free not f S ^ ^ e rea * izat,0n °f the self one 
trouble and sorrow^ on *y from desire but also from anxiety, 

all beings have become 11“ S a' d ’ “ When ® man understands that 
only the Self, what sorrovT ,h l‘ al1 bemg! have become 

beholds that Unitv 7 wbat *J ouWe cai1 there be to him who once 
the Unanishads tinted ?” i hese ,? r s,rallar Srounds, the sages of 

of, to be thought or, and W^^“ u ^ B b t. per " ,Ved ' *° beh ° m ‘ 


o T ,« T I0N ° r ™ E CAUSE 0F bondage 

Bodace ? nic<-, IC **A * S notion of the cause of 

age Discuss the way in which it differs from Vedantist* 

declarations ' Yled'id '^hui h!^ but,<,ba did not listen to the above 
rent , he thought that instead ° f llre S ' lf was ( l ul " dli,i 

by the followers of the Um n bel ? g tbe cnus c of liberation os held 
fact, the S cause of bondaoe ' h ' laowI ' dga ° g the Self was, m 
cause of bondage and S ,, Tb ' n ?'‘ 0 ° ?f'I' and ‘mine’ is the 
of the necessity 0 of release from ^ * haken off ° n the point 

Buddha are at one, but while the r„°™ aEe ’ b °' h the Vcda ”“" and ,he 
effected by the fowled ec of the SeHl^ ? a ‘ n,a L na that 11 can 0 ”'f 
notion of T and 'mine' can ,„ b f ,h '„ Ia,ter dllftrs sa y»E that the 
existence of the Self This edhimln d ' ! . ap f’' ar ,f lhere really « the 
very bold view that there ,s no M rA ,JI'" 0pp0 !! te mi ? 
Here it is said by his followers that f ° r Aa ! n,an ' as it is undemood 
■s Aatman, one's no“ ? kn0 " s lh «. >n fact, there 

mamakaara do not disarmcir and d n " ae or “hennkaara and 
of one’s suffering For^en^ ™' equer , ,| y « « no cessation 

identifies his body with it’ and there^ f s 1 iat lherc 1S Aatman, he 
love rouses thtm for c„m?„ f?nd '“fhts fasting tove for tt This 
realizing the trans.tormess of the oblecRI.e'w f cven,s bm 
loves to think that thev -jrp- hie nnvi ° D J ects he wants to enjoy, and he 
Where there .s rte nonon of the SctrTh mcans for tbar «<•»«»' 
the cther-than the Self, and owinc to ' 5,?*? 3riSes a l so the not,on of - 
the otlier-than-the Self there srrfne . n r d j vlsmn ° r the Self and 
aversion from which all evils arise nJTonS ° r , a " achm ' nl ? ad 
have extolled the Buddha , “If there B Eon™ of ?£"?? ,S ? ,d “ 
in the mind, the continuity of birth dois not cease, nor' go”e” Sy 
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the notion ot *1* from the mind, rf there is the notion of Aatman 
And there ts no other teacher than you m the world advocating the 
absence of Aatman Therefore there is no other way to deliverance 
than your doctrine ’ And it is said by a prominent teacher of 
Buddhism that as all the passions and evils arise from the notion of 
Aatman (sathaayadnshti) and the object of the notion is Aatman 
itself, its very existence is denied 

In order to root out desire {kaama) attempts are made in the 
•doctrine of the Buddha to show that there is neither the subject of 
desire, and if that be so, naturally desires can in no way arise Thus 
there is the -cessation of desire, whereupon liberation or nirvaana 
follows as a natural sequence. 

The denial of Aatman is called nairaatmya, literally *the state 
of fcemg devoid of Aatman ’ Radically the word atman means 
“narure (Svabhaavi ov, n being ) which never undergoes any change, 
nor depends on anything for us being 

This nairaatmya is twofold pudgila nairaatmya and dharma- 
cairatmya. Pudgala is nothing but what Is known to us by such 
terms as sattva jiva purusha, and so on, that is the Self By 
pudgala nairaatmya we understand that what is believed to be a Self 
or Atman has no independent nature of its own, and consequently no 
existence in fact and therefore it is not a thing in reality (vastusat) 
but exists merely in imagination as a name, a term a designation a 
•convention for serving the purpose of ordinary life Similarly, the 
dharmas or things around us, internal or external have not their 
Aatman or independent nature because they depend for their being 
<m causes and conditions (pratityasamutpaada) And how can that 
which is not its own nature be in the nature of others 9 Argument 
after argument has been offered in support or in refutation of this 
view, but to avoid prolixity, we need not discuss them here. 


VJGYANA VAADA 

Q, 156 Explain the principal doctrines of Yogachara 
school of Buddhism, {Osmania 1962 , Mysore 1962) 

Or 

Write a short note on Vigyanvaada 

Ans There being neither the subject nor "the object there is 
no room for desire m the case of a wise man 

This idea lies at the root of the two well known schools of 
Buddhism, Vijnanav-ida and Sunvavada Taking its stand on such 
statements of the Buddha as ‘All this is nothing but chitta', a State- 
ment undoubtedly based on the Uparashads the Vijnanavada postu 
fates the existence of chitta or ‘mind’ only, as the Vedanta of 
Brahman only, and utterly denies all external tlimes which arc, 
according to it just like the phantoms created tn a dream Impurities 
or passions (klesas), such as- desire, obstruct the attainment of 
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liberation, and, as such, are regarded as a ‘cover’ (kle’saavarara) 
They are due to the conception or notion of Aatman or Seif 
(atmadrishti), and so they must disappear only when one really 
understands that in fact there is nothing that can be called Self 
(pudgala-nairatmya) Then follows liberation 

Man is steeped in ignorance about the things he sees around him, 
for the things he sees are not in fact what they appear to him, they 
being only the vibrations (spanda) or transformations (pannaama) of 
chitta Such ignorance is also an obstruction and, like darkness, 
covers the knowable (jneya), the real truth, and is known to be a 
'cover of the knowledge’ (jneyaavarana) When this cover is com- 
pletely removed by means of the right view of things, one becomes 
omniscient (sarvajna) 


SUUNYA VAADA 

Q, 157 Discuss the difference between Sunyavada and 
Vigyanvada Docs Sunyavada deny the reality altogether ? 

( Allahabad 1959) 
Or 

Write a short note on Sunya Vaada 

Ans The advocates of the Sunyavada who also hold the 
doctrine of pudgala and dharma nairatmya or sunyata, as explained 
above, teach us thas there is nothing real, as everything is devoid of 
its innate or independent nature that being the ease, anything that 
appears before us depends for its being on causes and conditions It 
cannot, therefore, be said that there is anything in its own or innate 
form (sva ruppa) We see a thing, no doubt, but it appears to us in 
its imposed (aaropita) form, and not its own form (sva ruupa) 

Now, if a thing visible to us is only m its imposed form, of what 
kind it is then in reality 7 What is its own form ? The answer is 
that it is dharmata (the state of being a dharma, thing) But what is 
dharmata 7 Own being (sva bhaava) What is own being 7 Nature 
(prakriti) And nature ? That which is called voidness (sunnjata) 
What does voidness mean 7 The state of being deroid of own being 
(nait svabhavya) And what are we to understand by it 7 That 
which is ‘suchness’ (tathata) What ns ‘suchness’ ? Being of such 
nature (tathata) that is, the state of being not liable to ch3nge 
(avikaritva) the state of permanent existence (sadivasthayita) 

, To be more clear, the svabhava of a thing means only that which 
is iridependent of another (paramrapeksha), and thus, having not 
been before, it does ndt come into being (not abhutva bhavah) 
Therdbre the svabhava of fire is nothing but its non oneinafion 
(anutphda) and not its heat, because heat depends cn its causes and 
conditions, and comes into being after having not been at first Thus 
there appeass nothing^ nor docs anything disappear, nothing has an 
end, nor ’is anything eternal i nothing is identical nor is anything 
differentiated , nothing comes higher ' there is only dependent ongi- 
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nation (pralitya samulpada), whercc ceases all expression (Prapah- 
chopn’iamn) 

V, owing things in tins light, 'hast teachers, the propounded of 
doctrine ofs® nyat? si Inch m Urn system “P' 18 "*"'' S 
or all sorts of imposition (sariarapa nirahriya). dKarcthata ly 1 las 
external ttt internal, that tpptars to us as ousting is. in fart.' nnreth 
like the imaginary town in the sky (gandharia-naeara) ^ 
being nothing internally or externally. , neither 

technically sa.haya-drislui, disappears 

the subject nor the object of the notion T r h ^'“P p - a ’ a h "'c f ’ , , 
notion ts followed by the disappearance of .samsara which ha 
roots struck deep in it The sole object of the followcre ot the 
sunyividi ts to root out the notion of 1 . mine , or the Sell and 
which belongs to the Self 

• One who belies es in the void (sunyata) ts not attracted by w orld 
ly things, because they arc baseless He is "»t delighted by WMonl 
cast down by not gaining He does not reel proud of gloy 
not make lt.rn shrink nor does praise win him Neither do« he h 
attached to pleasures, nor does lie feci an a ™°" 
not so attracted by worldly things .knows wha the 
Therefore one who believes in the void has neither likes nor dislikes 
He knows that whteh he might like. to be only sold. and rega d t 
ns votd only lie who hkes and dislikes anynl '‘”8 . n ° , *,?"anY 

void and he who mdulg-s m quarrel or dispute or debate with any 
one docs not know this to be only sold nor docs he so regard it 

When bv the meditation on sunyata vanishes the idea of T _and 
‘mine- both tnternally and externally, all the :up itjanas hold t nestis 

TI-, desire (kama) wrong views (dnshnl- beher m rile (sdavratv 
p-iramir’ta) ind soul theories (Aatmavada) » . . . 

extinction of opadanas is followed by the birth Thus karmas and 
passions beme extinct moksln (liberation) is obtained 


VIGNAANA IS A ATM A 

Q_ tSR Compare Vtgyanvada of Buddhism ssitli Aatm- 
vnd of the Upanlshads 

Ans The Vijnanas ada referred to above may be 1 bawl on the 
Upamshads Tins will be pcrfectlv clear if one 'f d i ,BU j" 
tltc light thrown bs such older teachers » P . 

the Upantsliads Dral-man which is identical ssi th Aatm an ts only 
Vijnana (consciousness) or jnaana Therefore Bra ,n these 

sad. is in fact Vijmnavnd. Somehow « «hr, H.h«e 

three. Uni man Aatman and Vijnana, arc regard p* nnotej as 
rollowang and similar Upamshadic texts can sey_ *j an alow 

referring to Vtjnana t •Veils, all tins is Aatman. Bral.rr.-sn o,oo^ 
is all tins." "All this ts Brahman, • -There is no dwersity here He 
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sai°fl!Uh?f, VC n d i' er!:iy here goes from death to death " Thus to 
vijnana or m othe^rf/all'Th" an,oums !0 say,n S that all th.s !s 
or oarinaama i™f W . “"."“i ls a vivarta, •illusory manifestaion’ 
this P w,di dK fo £?* , of , Brahman or Vijnaana Compare 
the Buddha h!!S ™n,l' Vhld ’ ar ! said to have been uttered b, 
chitta tk.. a i-*t ^ the sons of Jina, the three planes are only 

ir.s evtdern fromte 0nd V 'J" aaaa ara synoa nS 

schools of tho^S „ tovc lhal '? bo,h the Vedanuc and Buddhistic 
tSh,taDoS?fm,,s u CX,ernal ' vorld has >n fact no reality, and 
ins to M ,hlS a PP taranK >tself is due to Avidya accord- 
Buddhists LnM ™ ”■ ° r 0 vasana (mental impression), as the 
that chances VIm!^«? ,ai » n In 0l ^ er words . it is Avidyaa or Vaasanaa 
dream, etc Jrmna mto cx *ernal phenomena as in illusion, mirage, 

rests onlvm 2 d ,° es * ot P erce,ve any object whatsoever, it 

is called ViiiM'i State rest,n S of the Vijnaana only in itself 

Jay,m"tl^hver™ce- ,rat “ A " d "" S IS > “ *• Vijnaan'avaadins 

Ihl ? ^ijntanamaatrataa is expressed in the words, 
Aagamasaastram I ?^° n ^ na lhat rcsts “ 1{se, 0 of Gaudapada m his 
based on such vvnrrk^r T HS statement of Gaudapada is undoubtedly 
gyopamshed V™ *4 | 'a • Sfi ' “ the *■<>»<>»*“* (Chhando 

nothing else J • K. Wh ? rc one sees nothing else, hears 

man) ® The Infi„ ,„ ndS n0lhmS t,SE that is the Infinite (bhoo- 

3 does^the Mm e res, ^ fi "" E > s " ‘ S 'h'" 

greatness ” nHC rest In ,ts own greatness or not even m 

he, fc'ffi -I very elear Says, 

tncted again, nor is unsteid,' 'I * i slate or oblivion, nor is dis- 
becomes Brahman ’ ‘ dy ' n ° r has it any sense image then it 

BRAHMA BHAAVA IS VIGNAANA MAATRATAA 

Brahm?bhaav e a oFT^hma™ dlt faEt «* 

means the ‘state of Brahman’ nr 'hern ^ e ^ ant, (’ s Brahmabhaava 
the mutt, of the BrfCSns Ttoefo^ “ 

a vitally important one, there is i n ,h '?P 0la t, which is 
Vijnanavadins— the VedantistS and the SST between the two 
other words, the orrgmal author ofThc h.HHh . v ° r “ P“* “ 
Buddha himself, understood the V man™nf Vijnanavada . e the 
Upamshads in the same Iicht as £ ? l Bral ? mav; “ !a of the 
pada and tile author of the Yogavasishtha Gauda ' 

not too much to say, at least sd fa?as ihe y 11 ls ’ lh<: refore, 
that the Buddha was really a Lowe^of TveSH' " con . cerns<) ; 
above It can further be observed, Uhmt ,hLt .K? ’ "n 
of the Madhyam.kas, and the later Upamshads such T. 

kya, Vijnaana or Vijnaptimaatrataa 
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ot the Buddhists in general Brahmaprapti or Brahmabhava of the 
Vedantins Levata jnana of the Samkhyas yoga or chittavritti 
nirodha of the Yogins parmapada of Vishnu in the Upanishads and 
the devotional literature of the country, are, m fact, different expres 
sions of one and the same thing 

It is evident from the dialogue between Assaji and Saariputta 
as described in the Vinaya (Mahaavagga I 23), that the spirit of the 
truth that dawned upon the Buddha lies in his explanation of the 
origination and cessation of the objects that proceed from a cause 
This refers to his law of twelve membered cause of existence (dvaada - 
saanga niddana) and dependent origination (pratitya samutpaada) 
They show the grad lal origination of the whole mass of sufferings, 
the starting point of which is ignorance (avidyaa) and also its cessa 
tion hrough the cessation of its fundamental cause ignorance 


BODHI S SUPREME KNOWLEDGE 

Q, 159 Write a short note on (a) Bodhis Supreme 
Knowledge, (6) Bodhisattva 

Ans (a) Now, the cessation of ignorance depends only on 
Bodhi, ‘Supreme Knowledge , which is in no way easy to acquire 
An aspirant to it, who is known in the system by the name of 
Bodhisattva is to strive for it throughout his life doing various duties 
The ideal of this practice (charya) of a Bodhisattva is very great 
indeed ihere is nothing more ennobling in Buddhism than this It is 
not the subtle truth nor the profound philosophy of Buddhism that 
nttracted people of so many lands for wc cannot think that the 
average persoh understood them thoroughly and then accepted the 
rclicion for in the words of the Buddha himself they are very 
difficult to perceive and to understand unattainable by reasoning 
intelligible only to the wise What is it then in Buddhism that won 
the hearts of the people ? It is the noble aim to be achieved the 
discipline to be observed and the practice to be made through the 
whole life by a Bodhisattva for nirvaana 

BODHISATTVA 

(4) Before becoming a Buddha anyone who strives for Buddha- 
liood is a Bodhisattva and everyone can become a Buddha There- 
fore the Bodhisattva stage is the stage of discipline preparatory to 
the attainment of Bodhi 

The first and the most important thing tn the life of a Bodhisattva 
is mahamaitn great love and mahakaruna great compassion M 
Maitr i is that love for all beings fsarvasattv a) which a mother feels 
towards her only and very dear son And the Ma it ri that prompts 
i Bodhisattva to offer his body and life and all sources of good 
(kusalamilula) to all living beings without any expectation of return is 
mahamaitn And the thought or intention to work, for the delivcr- 
arcc of all sentient beings fallen into the unfathomable and unbound 
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°.K sa J ns ? ara » called Jcaruna (compassion) And the 
totfOThSr'SV B ° d . hB ' mv:l d ««“ *>“dhi or enlightenment nor 
hf nr nee Of ^ oth “ ?, “''ankartmim We are told that 
i„ n Ce"“ of k “P'Ilvastn, Siddhartha, when he eras m the stage of 

Wrfd ^e?ehi.rif m , 0Ved,M : , , byh,S °'™ suflirm ^ but those of, he 
world, such was lus love and kindness towards it 


mal.a-lTnrnn^ i Bodt " s «tva, with a heart full of mahaimitr, and 
R k u W ' j g tll ? ro “S l, ly the miseries, sorrows and suffer 
? . ™ rld . ttfenttfic* his own happiness with the remora! or 

the sufferings of all creatures, and meditates as follows 


font h ,^M nand f e ? r n- arc not P* casant tome as they are not 

my«ir aud „o, o°he™ from °" ,ers ,hat 1 sl »“ ld r reOTC 


attninThSl! 1 . 8 . ! h “e S * B ° dl "s;Hva, in order to put an end to pam and 
the ivnrlH “i. 11 °[ Joy ; b°th for himself and all other living beings of 
faithfcraddhaa) firm and fixes to® mind on 
hZJeEffif. „ ^ y . ' becomd » B “ ddl >a 10 effect the S°od “ d 

Sfm S™™ • .S 0 * ,. be “ ,es ? r ,he ' vorld and 10 P ut «" rad to •» 

Buddha so fnt fn p? lhls E°° d oelion or mine may 1 become a 
delivering 0 nl 11 * !} th M E ? od ° r 'ho turner* I may preach the truth 
suffbringf" ,h ° by “ '"" s bcinE '’ n0 ' v objected to vano 


NIRVAANA 

death? D„“ Y hat '‘ a PP l ' ns to ? 1 thagata (perfect man) aft. 

State ,L 7rn V . . exist " d «'S he cease to exist 

State the standpoint of the Buddha on Nirvana 


vaana A but r,rVt"f°! 1 f ,ed |' y he S a i“ s ,hc cessation of suffering or m 
vaana, out first not for himself, but for others 


tread noutorhiti^r *1 a Bodhisaitva, jet he dares 1 

Tathacatas* fBuddbut for J I If rcB °w beings He is to worship th 
serv nfthe worm d H andl| c thinks that tins can be done only b 
Ss funderSth^ e r ayS “ In °' dcr to worship the Taths 

kood this is the removal of the world s trouble 
Let this, therefore, be my holy practice (vrata) ” 

he continue Srn SJs ™") if" ft,?, D °f, 

and not exist, or docs he neither exist no? not exit 1C 601 

Buddha felt constrained to remain silent whenever such an 
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inquiry was presssd He was always reluctant to commit himself to 
any statement in reply to any of the above four queries The real 
reason is that he was not prepared to admit any of the questions— to 
entertain the inquiry in that form With the inquiries, however, those 
were the questions that vitally concerned them Buddha felt it neces 
sary to explain his own position thus 

“Ju>t as it is not possible to know whither the fire is gone which 
was so lonp burning before «i man after it is extinguished once for all 
on the exhaustion of all materials of burning— the fuel — in the same 
way it is not possible to represent a Tathngata after he has passed 
away on the complete exhaustion of all materials ot bodily existence 
and of all pre*reqmsities of representation of an individual as com- 
monly known ” 

To say that Buddha attained pannirvana is the same as to say in 
ordinary language that he died In his own words to attam pan- 
mrvani is to see * the fire of life extinguished in that elemental con- 
dition of extinction which allows no residuum of possibility for 
reignition * 

With the Jama, too, parmirvana is the last fruit of final consum- 
mation oF the highest perfection attained by a man or attainable in 
human life But with him parinuvana is the same term as nirvana or 
moksha meaning final liberation that comes to pass on the complete 
waning out or exhaustion of the accumulated strength or force of 
karma With the Jama however, nirvana or moksha is not a dread 
ful or terrible term like the Buddhist parmirvana which suegests at 
once an idea of the complete annihilation of individuality of a saint 
after death by the simile of the total extmction of a burning lamp on 
the exhaustion of the oil and the wick 

With the Jama nirvana is nothing but a highly special or trans 
cendental condition of human soul, in which it remains eternally and 
absolutely free from passion hatred birth, decay, disease and the 
like, because of the complete waning out of all causes of dukkha 

How a Bodhisattva serves humanity is described as follows n 
Bodhi Charjavatara III p p 11 14 16 21 

* May I be a lamp to those who want it, a bed for those who 
require it a servant of all May I have the power to dispose myself 
in varions ways so that all living beings in space may live upon me 
until they are liberated ” 

“Let white\er suffering the world has, come to me and may the 
merits of the Bodhisattva make it happy 

The same idea has struck its root deep in Brahmanism, specially 
in Vaishnavism Rantideva supplicates fervently m the Bhaga\ata 
Purina (IX 21 12) . “I do not want the highest state from God, nor 
do I want the attainment of the eight powers (siddhis) nor the absence 
of rebirth but I want to undergo the sufferings of all beings, being in 
them, so that ehej may become free irom miseries ” 

The following is from the prayer of Dhruva who was asked by 
his beloved Lord, when he appeared before him, to choose a boon. 



CHABTER Xlf 

philosophy of jainism 

As old as Vedic Religion 

Place of Jam-f rvii^o Ja,nIsm — As an old and Vedic rcIigion-TI.e 
- Arahit r„S3?' among, Ihc 'nd'an Darsains-Aapf, the Lord 

Sadlius M.Och-, ,' n ° r Tjrthanlvtn — Aacharyis Upadhayas and 

Mctanw^ P 1 "' Salvation — The Awmaa-Jaina 

On?a-B S7l hhi V£ U LV m 2 ,C ^ ea ls— Chetana — Karma — Dravya and 

Dravvas Ailna^n! No Samavaya— Classification of Jjvas— Ajiva 

rta-Hinal on.e ' lnd , Adharma — Kala — Aasrava — Mok 

Nasti The rwtr and T h I° ry knowledge— The doctrine of Aasti 

The f lve vr-n nne u 0f Sapta bliangi Juna Ethics Ratnatraya— 
Types of O iehv % ab 4!'"inccs-The Spint or Ahimsa-The Nine 
lcs\ P Yoam-Tl,e y ^r of Falsehood-The Duty of the Home 
S tages of Spiritual Advancement— Conclusion) 

Ved,o ft ,.J 62 11 „ 1S “ nt ">tlcd that Jainism is as old as th* 
gto U „d r o C rj S Z; s m"°‘ 0ld " = G '" • -"efhistotical bach 

Tirthankara* H /III vJ'\ a weH known fact that the last of the Jam: 
Sakva Mum’ u i^] a i ?!! ra ’ was an °^ der contemporary of Gautam: 
of India Z ,? udd i a ’ , Ac< ; ord ‘ n S to the Cambridge Historj 

historical npr«n Cnty i^ Ird Tirthankara, J-ord Parsvanatha was also a 
Mahav.r!by250ye a *s mS l ° the Jam trad,tl0n he P receded 

(non imur^^s^rnh^M^ t0 ii ay t * 5at Jumsm, the religion of ahimsa 
the RiTv^d ,c iE? n ^ y 35 °L d a$ th , e Ved,c rel, S> on «f not older In 
Anshtanemi twn nf >1 ^ ave c ^ 3r references to Rishabha and 

founder ofJainadhatma of rV«M,“g“ ,a5 ,he former be “ B tl,c 

Bhagvatapurana wW h i, bh » also 0!:CUTS m the Vishnupurana of 

Nar^“'Z So'/^teTavSZf &"»> * 

:s£S"^ 

n ng naraTlel snZ 0C “T ° f ! ho “S h ' °PP°®1 to each other run 
o her P one eLmZ | he OI, o beconl ing dominant sometimes the 
outer one enjoining animal sacrifice in the yainas fsacnfieel and the 
other condemning it Hence it is obvious that from the very earliest 

stracelme 'for Ulh d 0Ugllt , ah,ms f dh “™a and its opposite have been 
Vedm for domination Ma lumsayat sarvabhitam 1 the 
Vedic passage which condemns shedding of blood occurs side by side 

(284) 
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with “Sarvamethe sarvam hanyat.” 2 The mythic rivalry of Visva- 
mitra and Vasistha, and the story of Sunah* sepa occuring in the 
Rig-Vedic hymns, similarly indicate the existence of and rivalry 
between two schools of thought, one sanctioning the sacrifice and the 
other opposing it. 

It is curious to note that the party which opposed animal sacri- 
fice was led by Kshatriya leaders, whereas the party which defended 
animal sacrifice was led by the priestly class. 

When we enter the Upanishadic stage the cleavage between the 
two kinds of dharma becomes quite obvious. The characteristic 
doctrine of Upanishadic literature, Aatmavidya (Self-realization), with 
its associated doctrine of tapas (Self-discipline) becomes openly recog- 
nized as the highest dharma ; whereas the older sacrificial ritualism 
is assigned a lower status. 

Thus the school of Aatma-vidya which had been supporting the 
doctrine of ahimsa and hence had been opposed to animal sacrifice 
must be considered to be the forefathers of lhe latter-day Jama 
thinkers of ancient India. 

The recent excavations at Harappa acd Mohenjodaro have 
brought to light still more surprising facts. On the seals and coins dug 
out from these places are found figures resembling the Jaina Tirthan- 
haras. 

According to Jaina tradition itself, the Vedas were at one time 
based upon the doctrine of ahimsa and became perverted later on 
through the personal rivalry between the two teachers at the time of 
King Vasu. 

THE PLACE OF JAINA DARSANAS AMONG THE INDIAN 
DARSANAS 

Q..163. Discuss the place of Jaina Darsana among the 
Indian Darsanas. 

Ans. It is the usual practice of Hindu philosophers to classify 
Darsanas (philosophies) into two groups — Vedic and non-Vedic : 
those that accept the authority of the Vedas and those that reject the 
authority of Vedas. They are otherwise known as Aastika Darsanas 
and Nastika Darsanas. Under the fonner heading it is usual to 
include Samkhya and Yoga, Nyaya and Vaiseshika, Mimamsa and 
Vedanta. Under the latter come the Jaina Darsana, Buddha Darsana 
and Charvaka Darsana. It is not necessary to attach any importance 
to the distinction between Aastika Darsana and Nastika Darsana. 
From the foregoing sketch it is obvious why the Jainas had to reject 
Vedas and Vedic ritualism. Since there is that fundamental difference 
between ahimsa dharma and vedic ritualism the followers of the 
former cannot be expected to accept the ritualism, involving animal 
sacrifice. Hence it is but a truism to say that the Jaina Darsana is 
outside the Vedic fold. But on this score it is extremely misleading 
to call it a Nastika Darsana, which becomes still more misleading 
when translated into English as an atheistic school.’ The term atheism 
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According to Jama tradition, the scripture embodying the 
knowledge of ultimate reality is periodically! revealed for the benefit 
of mankind by the Tirtlnnkaras or the Arhatsj The Tirthankara 
occupies a privileged position among mankind His status exactly 
corresponds to that of the founders of various other religions or to the 
conception of the asetaras 

Born with the privilege of becoming the Lord of religion through 
tha adoption of yoga practice or tapas, after destroying the most 
powerful of karmic bondages, the Tirthankara attains omniscience in 
this world He becomes entirely free from the wants and desires 
characteristic of the flesh. Establishing his own self in its purity, un* 
contaminated by the defects of the body which still clings to him, 
filled with universal love and mercy for all Jiving beings, worshipped 
by the Lords of the three worlds, the Tirthankara spends some time in 
the world with the object of propounding the dharma for tlie benefit 
of the jivas that are still entangled in samsara After achieving his 
own object in life by the realization of Ins true seirhood and thus be* 
coming endowed with knowledge, power and bliss of infinite magni- 
tude, the Tirthankara Parameshthiii tours the country propounding the 
dharma and defining the path of salvation, so that others may also 
have the benefit of liberation from samsara— the cycle of births and 
deaths Tor this benefit, it is said that Indra constructs an elaborate 
moving audience hall which serves both as a vehicle carrying the 
Tirthankara from place to place and an audienoe hall accommodat- 
ing the devout bhaktas (followers) eager to listen to the truth pro- 
pounded by him Tins is known as the samavasarana mandapa ffi 
Jama literature Whenever this mandapa appears many particular 
locality carrying the Tirthankara Paramadeva who is the embodiment 
of universal love and mercy, there is a reign of universal peace and 
harmony Animals instinctively antagonistic to one another exhibit 
a tendency of ne3ce and goodwill to one another Such is the result 
of the very presence of the Lord promoting universal love and mercy 
to all Thus the Tirthankara, since he conquers all the deleterious 
karmas, is able to realise his true nature and becomes a Sarvajnna 
He is immersed in infinite bliss and is worshipped as Saivesvara, 
Sarvahita, Mahadeva, Maha Vishnu Arhadeva and in similar other 
divine names, one thousand and eight in number 

Such Tirthankaras appear in the world in different cosmic 
periods which, according to Jaina philosophy, consist of an age of 
evolution and growth followed by an age or dissolution and decay 
The former is called utsarpmi and the latter avasarpini, the two 
constituting the complete cosmic cycle of time Each of these time 
periods is further subdivided into six, and the present world period 
represents the period of decay or avasrpmi, of which the current 
division is the fifth time period called pannehama kala In the period 
immediately prior to this, the fourth period of avasrpmi appeared 
all the twenty four Tirthankaras of the modern world period There 
are Rishabha, Ajita, Sambhavn, Abhmandana, Sumati, Padmaprabha 
Suparsva, Chandraprabha, Pushpadanta, Sitala, Sreyam’sa, Vasupujya, 
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Virmla, Ananla, Dharrna, Sami, Kunthn, Ara, Milli, Munsuvrita, 
Ncml, Par’sva and Vardhamana Mahavira. With Mahavira ends the 
line of the Tirthankaras as also the fourth period of avasarpmi. The 
Tirthankara is associated Vrith five kinds of festivals known as the 
panch-kaiyan is in which worship the devas take part. The Pancha- 
kalyanas are(l) Svargavaunma. the descent of a deva to become a 
Tirthankara : (2) Mandarabhisheka (otherwise known as jmmabhi- 
sheka), rejoicing at the birth of the Tirthankara, by performing an 
obhisheha at the summit of Mandara g?ri ; (3) Dikshal alyana, when 
the Tirthanakara renounces the Urgdom and worldly pleasures in 
order to become a yogin ; (4) Kcvalotpatti wbich represents the 
appearance of omniscient knowledge as the result of upas and the 
dcstrucuon of karmas , and (5) lastly, Parmirvana-kalayana represent- 
ing the complete destruction of Parrmtma-svnrupa. Tlic piraphcrnaha 
provided by Indra in order to celebrate the glory of the Arhat Para- 
meshthm consist of such marvellous occurrences as the appearance of 
an ashokn tree to provide shade, the rain of divine flowers, the sound- 
ing of dome music, the fanning with chamara, the provision of a 
simlmma (throne), the erection of halo of light surrounding his 
divine body, and the creation of a triple umbrella, representing his 
suzerainty over nil the three worlds. These arc the privileges of a 
Tirthankara and the devas vie with one another to offer him worship. 
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ent^ngled Se ]n Ile S amsara ha to la r each° r th“ s°fe h ]' P thC u eVeral s ”" ls 

either of authority or of d v" 0t have definite function 

conduct, the great path tn bUt ? t,H lllu strate through the r 

example may accept the dlnt-m-?* °!5 * iat otbers following their 

and self realizaho? dharma and ado P t ^ P a th of self disS pi ne 

of beings worshmped°by the*^ Jam-tf 3 " 1 * 1 1>arames]l,lllns the five kinds 
different stages Tfreataslon 25 represcn,, "S «* ‘deal >" 1 ft »t 


MOKSHA MARGA— PATH TO SALVATION 
salvation s^ho t vt^ Ij y 'j^i m sm path to 

n»arg a AllS ThC m ° St im P Qrtant message of Jainism is moksha 

belief r Vight th knrw?edne°'I n a aS ® at " atra ) ,a the three jewels of right 
present together tn Low r ' s , lt conduct These three must be 
three are emphasized 3! pat V° sa, vat.on Since all the 

Slble Without the rnmnLl^ 20(1 r”®?, ^ m ° ksl11 mar g a IS impOS 
Jainism is not oP a tbe tbree Jt 1S obvious tl at 

as a means of salvation ,0 Ti admit any ? nc of these three m isolation 
the emphasis on bhaVt? nr are reIl S 10us schools which lay all 
moral conduct The BhaeavatL ° n ° r ^ nowIed g e 0n harms 01 
Provided that is i»ran?L g ta mostIy emphasize the bhakti aspect 
Vedantins es^ecialh^AHvo * °v e ^* S SUre of caching salvation The 
Provided avidva or nrn 31 2 ^ edan, ! ns em Phasize the jnana aspect 
tvithin your rSoh iX B d ‘ Spe,,ed moksha or salvation .s 
emphasiL karma oroondua B,i,^ a H Sa Srt r> may be sa,d <0 

sided emphasis can hr* 3 j ac cording to Jainism no such one* 
must co eSrn a person ?fK?, “ S' ,f orrrct pa,h A " «>« «■"* 
Jama commentitors make fhe wa k ,ho , patl ‘ of sa l va ti°n Tl e 
analogy of medicine ic the meaning quite clear by bringing in the 

accepting the medicine nresr^k r° m \ ma,ad y A patient before 
complete faith m the doctor an? ™°L ? by a doctor must havc 
medicine Mere belief «? ?,? d must be,leve m the efBcacy of the 

position to have accurate 1S 3 , enou £ h he must be in a 

how it is so be used an/?™ 3 ° D to tbe nature of the medicine, 
principle before he is rid of im f ) VI gradu r al, y work as a curat ve 
and knowledge of its use^will not hf L? u ^ er , e fa,lh m its efficacy 
him unless he carries th3! J be enough t0 bnn 8 abaut a cure in 
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tins universal malady of samsaric (worldly) misery which every soul 
is suffering from can be cured by -this triple panacea— the Ratnatraya, 
when accepted as a mixture of the three principles of right faith, right 
knowledge and right conduct. If any one element is missing, the 
other two would be useless. Hence the emphasis is laid by the Jaina 
thinkers on the Ratnatraya which constitute the moksha raarga. This 
moksha marga is revealed by the Tirthankara or Arhat Parameshthin 
(or the benefit of suffering mankind. 


THE AAGAMAS 

X> . 1GS. "Write a note on the Aagmas. 

Ans. The Aagmas or the scriptures are revealed "by the 
Sarvajna or the omniscient being. The Jaina scripture should not be 
in conflict with the well-known pramanas, the criteria of correct 
knowledge. It must be capable of leading men towards higher goals, 
to svarga and moksha. It must give correct information as to the 
nature of reality. It must give details oT the purusharthas (end of 
human life) of dharma religious merit, ar»ha (wealth), kama (enjoy- 
ment) and moksha. The scripture with such characteristics, and 
revealed by the Sarvajna has been handed down from generation to 
generation by a succession of teachers -called Ganadharas, beginning 
with Sudharma, the chief disciple of the Tirthankara Mahavira 
Vardhamana. It is known by the following appellations; the 
Sidhanta, Paramagama, Kritanta, Veda, Sruti, Sastra, etc. The 
scripture of the Jains is grouped under three classes of Anga, Purva 
and Prakiraa. 


JAINA METAPHYSICS 

Q,. 1 69. Give an account of Jaina Metaphysics and 
clarify the Jain concept of Jiva, 

(Mysore 1062, Osrmznia 1063, Agra IOCS) 
Or 

■Examine the concepts of (1) Self and (2) Liberation in Jain 
philosophy. (Poona 1963) 

Or 

’Write -a critical note on the Jaina doctrine of matter. 
Karma, and Soul. (Saroda 1959, Karnaldk 1965) 

Or 

Explain the fundamental ideas of Jainism. (Oakvtla 1051) 

Ans. The Jama philosophy might be summed up in one 
sentence. The living and the non-living, by coming into contact 
with each other, forge certain energies which bring about birth, death, 
and various experiences of life; this process could be stopped, and 
the energies already forged destroyed, by a coarse of discipline leading 
to salvation. A close analysis of this brief statement shows that it 
involves seven propositions ; firstly, that there is something called the 
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bvi ?S> scc °ndly, that there is something called the non living , thirdly 
J nat Jhetwo come into contact with each other , fourthly that the con 
tact leads to the production of some energies , fifthly, that the process 
ol contact could be stopped , sixthly, that the existing energies could 
also be exhausted , and lastly, that salvation could be achieved These 
seven propositions are called the seven tattvas or realities by the 
V* ^ rst * wo £ reat truths are that there is a jiva or soul 
and that there is an ajiva or non soul These two exhaust between 
tnem ah that exists in the universe A recognition of the two entities 
at once marks the Jama system out as duahstic like the Sammkhya 
and distinguishable from the monistic Vedanta which accepts only one 
reality without a second 


7 1C i £ eaI,ty accor dmg to Jama philosophy is uncreated and 
ternai Upapada-vyaya dravya yuktam s it ’ Reality is that which 
characterized by appearance and disappearance m the midst of 
permanence This is the pecuher doctrine as to the nature of reality 
round in Jaina metaphysics and the only parallel to this in W-stern 
nought ,S j e Hegalian doctrine of the dialectical nature of reality— 
thesis and antithesis reconciled and held together by synthesis 
obj I? 1 r 5 a,lty em ^°djes in itself an affirmative and a negative 
aspect synthesized and held together by its own complex nature quite 
naiogous to the biological principle of metabolism comprehending 
onow!?i COnCI c 8 V* t * ie tvvo opposite processes of katabohsm and 
anaDoiism Such is the complex nature of reality according to Jama 
metaphysics It maintains its identity and permanency only through 
,H^°, n , tlnUed i- proc ! Ss of Ganges consisting of origin and decay— 
the m,dst of variety, and permanency through chance 
JNeunerthe permanency or the process of change can be separated 
irom each other Each is indispenseble to the other and hence cannot 
m . / ea ]'ty, though one may be differentiated from the 
J“ n r , m fought and speech From this triple nature of reality arise 
various other philosophical doctrines associated with Jama metaphysics 

THE FIVE ULTIMATE REALS 

«hvc>f’c UC T'} 1 * timate reids are ,^ ve ,n number according to Jaina meta 
J?„ y S ^h ese c ^! stltute the primary elements which go to build 
They are J,va Pndgah, dharma adharma and 
SSSLuTSlf pr 7 ary constl,ue nt elements of the cosmos are techm 
fprwi d pi annchas J'kaya, the five astikayas The term astika is a 
of Jaina metaphysics The first part asti implies 
« SCC u nt ! part kaya Im P !ies volume Astikaya, therefore, 

SSS ac , a e f ry » Wh m\ 1S J capab,e of having spatial relations Here 
S al l i'° ns s . hou,d be differentiated from volume associated with 
“ a " ifp 5 IW 1S cor P orea!,t y wf tich is peculiar to pudgala or 
Of these five astikayas pudgala alone is murta (corporeal), 
the others are amurta (non corporeal) though they are astikayas or 
spat,al reI V ,ons . 0f these first jiva astikaya 
relates to souls or atmans It is the only chetana category, the other 
four being uchetanas This chctana (conscious) entity jiva is 
entirely different from pudgala or matter which represents the 
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Inorganic world. If time is added .o 

;r^nr y ^ ( ;^^ n i^ r ^ n a^fcs^ncc h » , .,1.,,^. 

having simultaneous relations to multiple spa i po unilateral 

would come under astikaya, where* .me can i tae only ™ 

relation of raaments nnd hence cannot have „ 

n croup or multiple points. It . 5?, In 
mctltcmatics and hence it ts excluded from . . j rav .-, s 

Jaina metaphysics. nevertheless .t « included I under the sit dravyas. 
each dravya hasing the dialectical nature referred to above. 

CHET ANA 

The description of j.va dravya as n ichetana attity ■> 
similar to the description of atman in upmshnd Irtcin urc. Sra« tt 
nature is chetana. or chitssarupa. it has the “ 

of pcrccpuon and knowledge. In itself 11 1 f 1 world it 
measured by material units or space units. •' ."“a" 

is always found associated svith a body as an orcutmKd 
embodied jivn it has all the characteristics of a Inins 
svith a body and other sense organs In this concrcK *”'? n ° 0 ^ s 
Hired and associated with the body jivw are of four mam poop, 
according to the Tour fntis (desl, nation) I SJ; 

naras or human beings. naraVns or beings relating tn hell, nnd t.rynhn 
of the lower animal* and (he plant world. 
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according to Jama metaphysics he is a knower, an actor and aa 
enjoyer He has knowledge of objects, he acts either to possess them 
or avoid them and as a result of hts action is able to enjoy the fruits 
thereof Thus he is endowed with the triple nature of consciou'ness— 
conation cognition and emotion In this respect the Jaina conception 
of jivatman is wholly different from the other views For example 
the Samkhya conception of Purusha makes him the knower and the 
enjoyer but not the actor The Samkhya Purusha ts distinctly in- 
active His activities are entirely secondary and derived m as-mucli 
as he is associated witii Praknti, of which his own body is a modifi 
cation It is this relationship that is explained metaphorically by the 
Samkhya school through the story of the lame man on the back of 
the blind — the Purusha guiding the path while being carried by the 
blind Praknti Jaina metaphysics rejects this view and makes the 
atman active in himself and what he enjoys as Bhokti Hence the 
Samkhya doctrine that Purusha is akartn is rejected by Jama mm 
physics 


DRAVYA AND GUNA 

Dravya is that which manifests itself through us own gums and 
paryayas— -qualities and modifications Dravya is a dynamic catc 
gory which implies a process as already explained This process 
expresses itself in the form of qualities as well as modifications The 
usual illustration given is gold with its qualities of yellowness 
brilliance, malleability etc Its paryayas or modifications arctic 
various ornaments that can be made of it One orn iment may be 
destroyed and out of the gold another ornament may be made The 
disappearance of one paryaya or permanent and constans are the 
characteristics of e\ cry dravya Utpida and vyaya appearance and 
disappearance always refer to the changing modifications while perma 
nence always refers to the underlying substance Trom the aspect of 
dravya it is permanent Therefore permanence and chance in reality 
refer to two different aspects — change from ttic aspect of modifications 
and permanence from the aspect of the urderlying substance When 
one mode disappears and another mode appears there is certainly no 
change in the underlying substance 

BHEDA — ABHEDA 

In the illustrations given above gold remains the same Similar 
is the relation between gold and its qualities Jama metaphysics decs 
not recognise gunas without dravyas nor dravya s without gunas 
Qualities without substratum and substratum without qualities arc 
both empty abstractions and hence unreal The qualities of gold are 
entirely distinct from the qualities of any other baser metal Hence 
the qualities arc identical with ihc underlying substarcc because the 
qualities const tutc the expression of the substance Since gold is 
distinct m it tu c from iron or lead the properties arc also distinct 
The qualities of one cannot be transformed into the qualities of ihc 
other Thus substarcc and qualities arc identical inasmuch ns the 
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’ latter exhibits the nature of the former in spite of this identity between 
| dravya and guna, they are distinct from each other If there is no 
fundamental difference between substance and quality, dravya and 
gum there will be no means of apprehending the nature of dravya 
except through its manifestation Hence the two must be kept sepa- 
rate in Thought though they cannot be separated in reality Dravya 
and guna substance and quality, may be said to be different from 
each other from one point of view and yet id-ntical from another 
point of vie ff It is both bheda and abheda different and yet identi- 
cal This bheda abheda point of view is again peculiar to Jama 
metaphysics 


NO SAMAVYA 

In this respect it is fundamentally distinct from the Vaiseshika 
point of view According to the Vaiseshika school dravya is a dis- 
tinct padartha from guna and the two are brought together by a third 
principle or gums are considered to bs quite distinct Knowledge 
(jnana), feeling (Iccha) and conation, as properties of Jiva exist in- 
dependently of the soul but are brought together by the intervention 
of a third padartha, samasaya, whose function it is to cement to- 
gether the submnee and its qualities As lias already been pointed 
out. Jama metaphysics completely rejects thu view Jnana and other 
properties of the jtva or soul are inseparable from the nature of the 
soul and hence the presence of properties in the atman is not the 
result of i combination effected by a third principle The qualities of 
the atm m ire there and the nature of the atman expresses itself only 
through the properties If I nowledee feeling and conation, the pro 
pcrticb or the soul were considered to be existing independently of the 
atman, tlrn tin. soul without these properties will cease to be a cons- 
cious principle, a chetana dravya and hence will be indistinguishable 
from the achetana drasya (matter) The distinction between chctana 
and achetana among the reals will cease to have any meaning Similar- 
ly properties such as jnana and sukha or duhkha (Pleasure or pain) 
since they do not luve any relation to n chetana dravya will cease to 
be the properties of the chetana entity and their association with the 
dravj a effected bv a third principle may be with matter, an achetana 
drav>a and not necessarily with a jiva Thus the absolute indepen 
dencc of guna and gurtn, property and substractum is rejected b> 
Jama metaphysics as an impossible doctrine Hence jiva is essentially 
of the nature of jnana which should not be interpreted as a quality 
made peculiar to ji\a by the operation of a third principle Tlius jiva 
wmch is by nature a conscious or chetana principle is fundamentally 
different from material substance , and >et in concrete life it is mti- 
rra*cl> in association with a body 

CLASSIFICATION OF JIVAS 

Throughout the living kingdom in the botanical and zooligical 
world life is found in association with matter Tins association of 
jwa with bod> its sarvra is an important characteristic of the concrete 
lmac* world Ji\a in association with its body is quite different from 
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Jiva in its pure state The latter is called the pure Aatman and the 
former samsara jiva This samsara jiva m association with its appro- 
priate body is said to be of different grades of existence Of course 
Jiva in the four different gatis are all considered to be the samsira 
jivas In addition to this distinction of gatis jivas m the bologcal 
kingdom are classified according to their development J3ina philo 
sophy divides the jivas in the world according to the principle of the 
development of the sense organs The lowest class of jivas cons$t» 
of ekendriya jivas or jivas having only one sense organ Next 
higher to this are dvindnya jivas or jivas having two sense organs 
Then higher above we have jivas with three mdriyas Then there are 
jivas of four mdriyas then panchendnya jivas or jivas of five sense 
organs and lastly samanaska * e panchendnya jivas with manas 
(mind) The first class referes to the vegetable kingdom which is con 
stdered to be a part of the living world according to Jama Philosophy 
Trees and plants have all the properties of living organism such as 
assimilation growth and decay and reproduction They are endowed 
with only one sense organ — the awareness of touch In addition to 
the recognition of the botanical world as a part of the biological 
world Jama philosophy speaks of sukshma ekendriya jivas mniite 
and microscopid organisms endowed with only one sense— the sense 
of touch These generally reside in other bodies Some of them are 
found in solid objects like the earth others are born in water some 
others live in air and some others in light According to their place 
of residence these lives are called pnthvi kayika apkaytka vayu 
kayika and tejas kayikas — those that reside m earth in water, in air 
and 1 ght respectively This doctrine of sukshma ekendriya j vas with 
their respective places of residence is entirely misunderstood by Orien 
tal scholars who go to the extent of attributing to Jama philosophy a 
primitive doctrine of animism that earth water air etc have their own 
souls This confusion is unfortunately the result of a lack of under 
standing of the fundamentals of Jama metaphysics 

Worms represent the second class of organisms with two senses— 
touch and taste Ants represent the third class with touch taste and 
smell Bees represent the fourth class with sight m addition to the 
three Higher animals represent the fifth class having in addition the 
sense of earning Of course man represents the highest of these 
classes having m nd in addition to the five senses 
AJIVA DRAVYAS 

The dravyas which belong to the non living class the aj 
dravyas and pud gala dharrna adharma akasa and kala — matter 
the principle of motion the principle of rest space and time Alf 
these are ache tana (insentient) dravyas Pudgala or matter is mtirta 
dravya the corporeal category which can b" prescribed by the senses 
It is associated with sense properties such as colour taste and smell 
These consist of ultimate entities called atoms or paramanu* By the 
combination of these atoms aggregates are formed which are called 
skandha Thus the term skandha in Jama metaphysics means quite u 
different thing from the Buddhistic skandha These agereg ites may 
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range from the smallest molecule of two atoms to the most important 
aggregate or ntaha skandha represented by the whole physical universe 
is entirely dependent upon the ultimate constituent elements or the 
paramanus. The pancha bhuta (five elements) of other systems are 
but examples of these aggregates of atoms. The paramanu or the 
ultimate atom cannot be perceived by the ordinary senses. So also 
the minute aggregates or the skandhas. The peculiar doctrine of the 
Jaina metaphysics is the doctrine of karmic matter, karma prayoga 
pudgala (karma sarira) — subtle material aggregates which form the 
basis for the binding up of the subtle body which is associated with 
every jiva, till the time of its liberation or moksha. The gross organic 
body which is bom of the parents, nourished by food, and subject to 
disease, decay and death, is the ordinary body known as audarik 
saritas the body which is given birth to and is cast away by its associa- 
ted jiva at the time of death. But in the fcarma-sanra the jiva cannot 
so cast away during its existence in samsara. This subtle karmic body 
is inevitably associated with every samsara jiva throughout its career 
in the cycle of births and deaths. In fact it is this karmic body that 
is responsible for the samsaric changes of atman which is in itself a 
pure chetana dravya. Its intrinsic purity is thus lost or diminished, 
because of its association with this karmic body constituted by the 
subtle material aggregates or karma pudgalas. The building up of this 
karmic body around the soul is conditioned by the physical activities 
of the soul itself. The conscious activities such as desires nnd 
emotions, according as they are healthy or unhealthy, act as causal 
conditions for the building up of the karmic body which becomes the 
vehicle for good or evil according to the nature of the psychic con- 
ditions which determine them and in its turn affects the nature of the 
psychic experience. Thus the interdependence between jiva and the 
karmic body acting as cause and effect, each in its turn, continues to 
keep up the show of the samsaric drama. But this should not be 
interpreted as fatalism, because the jiva has in its unfathomable being 
a mighty potency transcending the limitations imposed upon it by its 
association with its karmic body. Thus each person has the power 
and possibility of becoming an architect of his own destiny. 

Jiva and pudgala thus constitute the main dravyas. All activi- 
ties in the world must be ultimately traceable to these two entities, 
jivas and pudgalas, soul and matter. Hence they arc called active 
principles, sakriya-dravyas — dravyas which are capable of acting. 
The other dravyas — dharma, adharma, akasa and kala are therefore 
called nishkriya dravyas — dravyas without intrinsic activities. 
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adharmi 7 Is it not enouah to hive the rest of the catecon^s ? Jama 
metaphysics answers this objection and postulates the necessity of 
these two principles by stating that without these two there would be 
no definite structure of the world The cosmos will disintegrate into 
primordial atoms which may spread throughout the whole of infinite 
space Hence there will be no distinction b tween loka and aloka, 
the world and the b-yond There will be no permanent constitution 
oftne world Without constancy in the structure of the world there 
w 11 be nothing left but chaos Henc what sustains the world as 
world and what prevents the disintegration of the world into a chaos 
is the presence of these two p inciptes dharma and adharma Hence 
we have to postulate these two categories m order to explain the 
nature and constitution of the cosmos 

KALA— TIME 

The last dravya is kala or time Jama metaphysics pc. stuhtes 
time as a necessary category of existence Without postulating time it 
is not possible to understand growth and e\olution The whole world 
consisting of matter as well as soul in a process of change— either 
evolution or involution Change involving growth and decay const! 
tute the very nature of the concrete world The process of change 
without time would be unintelligible and must be dismissed as illusory 
Since the concrete world cannot be dismissed as illusory according to 
Jama metaphysics time must be postulated as a necessary condition of 
change This time serves as the condition of change in other things 
and is called kala dravya or the category of time This real tune is 
contrasted with vyayahenka time based upon convention' Kala 
dravya or real time consist* of movements or kala paramanus which 
constitute a time senes having only the relation of before and after 
There can be no simultaneous moments in the time senes Th~ 
conventional time is the time which we use in our social life the 
durations being measured by the movements of the sun and moon 
This is of different durations according to different measures and 
ranees from the shortest mmisha to the longest yuga These are the 
six dravyas according to Jain i metaphysics which may be grouped 
under two head?, jiva dravya and ajiva dnvya the latter containing 
all the other five m it 


AASRAVA 

We have noticed already that the jiva throughout the samsanc 
life is associated with a karmic body which forms the nucleus around 
which the grosser bodies are built up According to this conception 
the building up of the karmic body forms the foundation for life in 
samsara and the disintegration of the karmic body constitutes the final 
liberation of jiva The process of building up of the karmic body and 
the plan of breaking up of the same are considered to be important 
aspects of metaphysical truth Jiva and ajiva being the primary enti 
ties how are they brought together to build up the body appropriate 
to each jiva ? In answering this question Jama metaphysics describes 
the process in the following way Aasrava which term means 
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we have in Jaina metaphysics the five astikayas, the six dravyas— 
when time is added on to astikayas, the seven tathvas and the nine 
padartbas according to the point of view adopted and the purpose 
for which the categories are enumerated 


JAINA LOGIC AND THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

Q, 170 Discuss the Jain theory of knowledge Docs it 
lead to scepticism 9 Baroda M A 10G4) 

Ans According to the Jaina theory there are five different 
types of knowledge vtz mati sruti, avadhi manah paryaya, kevala 
jnam — ordinary sense experience knowledge from the scripture, a 
kind of clairvoyance a kind of telepathy, and the fiimte knowledge, 
respectively The first or matijmna refers to the ordinary process of 
sense experience which is generally conditioned by perception through 
the activities of the sense organs and the inferential knowledge based 
upon these The second type sruti jnana, is the knowledge revealed 
by the scripture, the scripture itself being revealed to th* world by 
Sarvajna Vitaraga Paramcshthin The third type is called avadhi 
jnana From the description given of it it corresponds to what is 
known as clairvoyance It implies the perception of things and events 
at a great distance of time or space It is a kind of extra sensory 
perception not ordinarily available to all persons though it is latent in 
everyone Through the instrument of extra sensory perception one 
may actually see events taking place in a distant land or a distant 
time The fourth tvpc is manah paryaya jnana Tins refers to the 
knowledge of the thoughts taking place in other individual minds 
It is different from the former, in as much as it docs not resemble 
ordinary visual perception It has direct access to the mind of other 
persons and tins capacity arises only as a result of yoga and tapas 
The last kevala jnana refers to the infinite knowledge wmch the 
soul attains as the result of complete liberation or moksha Thcs- 
arc five kinds of jnana which constitute the pramanas (instruments of 
knowledge, according to the Jama theory of knowledge Of these, 
the first two arc described as paratyaksha jnana (direct knowledge) 
because they are due to the direct perception of the soul without any 
intervening medium This use of the pratyaksha is peculiar to the 
Jama theory of knowledge The term aksha means the atman or 
soul and pratyaksha jnana i> the direct knowledge by the atman 
Since mati jnana and sruti jnana do not form such direct perception 
by the soul they arc called paroksha, because they depend upon the 
intervening medium of the sense organs This use corresponds to the 
yogic pratyaksha of o her systems 

The acquisition of knowledge therefore depends upon these 
pramanas whose function it is to reveal the nature of objects in 
reality The external world revealed through these pramanas consists 
of real objects and hence should not be dismissed as illusory In this 
respect the Jaina theory of knowledge rejects the theory of maya of 
Advaitism ns well ns the Buddhistic doctrine of illusoriness of the 
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From these examples it is quite obvious that both affirmative 
and negative predications are possible about the same thing from 
different points of view, enumerated abo\e It is this that is most 
important in this theory of predication From the same point of 
view certainly it would be absurd to talk of affirmation and negation 
The affirmative predication is conditioned by one aspect and the 
negative predication is conditioned by another It is this difference 
of aspect that makes the asti-nasti doctrine quite possible and enables 
us to have an affirmative and negative pradication about the same 
object of reality 

The Jama doctrine of asti-nasti — the possibility of two predi- 
cations, affirmative and negative, about the same thing, refers only to 
the reals and not to the unreals 


THE DOCTRINE OF SAPTABHANGI 

Q. 171 Give a critical exposition of the Jaina doctrine 
of Syadvad ( Poona M A i960 , Jodhpur 1965 Rajasthan 1965) 

Or 

What is Syadvad ? Is Syadvad itself relative or abso- 
lute ? ( Banaras 1965) 

Or 

Can Syadvad escape from objection arising from answer- 
ing this question ? ( Oujral 1961) 

Or 

What is Syadvad ? What merits or defects do you see 
in it ? (Agra 1962) 

Or 

Explain the aim of Syadvad distinguishing it carefully 
from scepticism ( Baneuas 1951) 

(for ansuer sec also question 169) 

Ans Based upon this principle is the other logical doctrine 
saptabhangi, the seven modes of predication If your object i> to 
assert about a thing something in relation to its own substance or 
locality, time or mode, you will be satisfied with mere affirmation or 
asti If your object is to assert something in relation to an alien 
substance, locality, time and mode, you will be s itisfied with negation 
or nasti If you are imerested in both the aspects, then you will 
assert both, one after the other, asti and nasti But if you attempt 
to represent both these aspects, affirmative and negative, m the same 
predication, you find it impossible to do so Language fails to express 
your meaning You can only say that it is impossible so to assert 
both the points together It is avaktavya (inexpressible) Thus you 
have the four initial modes of predication in the group of saptabhangi 
If you combine the fourth item, avaktavya, to each of the first three, 
then you have all the seven modes of predication Asti, nasti, asti- 
nasti, avaktavyn, asti avaktavya, nasti avaktavya and astinasti avak- 
tavya These arc the only seven possible modes of predication that 
vou can have 
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JAINA ETHICS— RATNATR AY A 

Q, 172 Give a brief account of the ethical doctrine of 
the Jaina and Buddhist systems ( Poona M A 3965 ) 

Ans There are two courses of moral discipline according to 
Jaina et! ics, one prescribed for the householder and the other for 
the homeless sanyasin The former is called the conduct of the 
householder and the latter, the conduct of the ascetic In both cases 
the code of morals is based upon the doctrine of ahimsa Everything 
is interpreted m the light of that ideal We have already seen that 
the path of righteousness consists of the three elements— right faith, 
right knowledge and right conduct Hence the patli prescribed either 
for the householder or for the ascetic must necessarily consist of 
these three jewels or the ratnatraya 

Right faith, right knowledge nnd right conduct together ccnsti 
tute the way to salvation These correspond to the bhakti jnana and 
karma yogas, of Hinduism, but the chief difference is that while 
Hinduism regards them as singly sufficient to lead the aspirant to the 
final goal, Jainism considers a combination of the three as essential 
for the desired end 

Hence dharma or the path of duty, according to Jainism consists 
of the ratnatraya — right faith, right knowledge and right conduct. 
Dharma would be incomplete if any one of these is wanting Hence 
the path of duty Is associated with these three elements Of these 
three inevitably the first is the foundation of dharma Samyak darsana 
or right faith is the basis of conduct Hence it is emphasized as the 
important starting point m the religious life of a Jama householder, 
not to say of the ascetic In order to possess an unwavering faith the 
Jama householder is expected to get rid of certain undesirable qua 
Iities — the three types of superstitious ignorance and the eight kinds 
of haughtiness or arrogance The householder must rid himself of 
these evils before he can be sure of his faith What are the three 
types of superstitious mao ranee ? These are said to be three mudhas— 
loka mudha, deva mudha and pashandi mudha The first refers to 
the general superstition among people that by bathing in the so-called 
sacred rivers one can attain spiritual purity and not merely bodily 
cleanliness Similarly, climbing up the hills or walking through fire 
may be associated with a certain sanctity Such beliefs arc considered 
to be entirely superstitious and one must realize that no spiritual 
sanctity can be derived from such practices Similarly, people belie' c 
in the power of village gods and goddesses who are endowed with 
ordinary human qualities and human emotions Attempts to pro 
pitiate such gods and goddesses with the object of securing certain 
selfish ends will come under the second type of superstition calkd 
deva mudha Devotion to certain false ascencs who are actuated by 
the sole motive of self aggrandizement and acceptance of their teaching 
as gospel truth would come under the third type of superstition called 
pasandhi mudha One should be caTcful not to be misled by such 
false teachers Freedom from these types of superstifon is the pn 
mary condition of n^ht faith Even this is not enough One who 
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has the right faith must be free from the eight types °T “"KeS 
Huminity is tire sinequanon of religious worship. ^adiere 

evidently emphasize humility as a necessary condition For entering tne 
kingdom of God and such humility could be secured only by ndding 
oneself of the eight types of haughtiness : Don t be arrogant became 
you are very intelligent. Don’t be arrogant that you are able to con 
duct a grand type of temple worship. Don t be haughty because : o 
your noble family. DonT be conceited became 
be conceited because or your physical or mental sue *gth. Don 
haughty because of your magical powers. Don t be “ncjited berau 
of vour taoa or yoga. Don't be conceitad because or the beauty oi 
your pereern.’’ 1 Unless you free yourself of these l eight Wcsofarro- 
gance you cannot have right faith. Hence. you . .. j ajna 

the path of right-eousness. It is interesting to notuhow thc Jama 
teachers emphasize these eight types of conceit as mcompat ble humi- 
lity. Even caste pride must be got nd of. For to 

teaclier even a matanga (Chandala), if he has Tight .. , . 

sidered the God of gods. Eliminating superstation and hau^ttiness 
right Taith must be made the foundation of rcligions_ lifie. On tn 
"oundS equipped with knowledge or samV ? k jnana amyak 
charitra or right conduct must thrive. The hf-nf the h: auseh, older ^m 
certain respects is better than the life of the ascetic. Sossible 

for tire householder to walk the path of the ascetic. If it is possible 

for the householder to walk the path of righteot^effiwithout radii | S- 

ing in worldly pleasure and to secure his spiritual freedom, tlteniiis 
life is certainly much higher and much nobler than the life of he 1 ome- 
less ascetic who roams about in the forest and yet whose thoughts are 
turned towards tilings worldly. 


THE FIVE VRATAS OR ABSTINENCES 

Q,. 173. Write short notes on the five Vratas. 

Abstinences (1) the Spirit of Aliimsa, (2) The Truth and 
live types of falsehood. (3) Non theft, (4) Chastity, (5) Non 
attachment. 

Ans. Tire householder thus equipped with right Taith and right 
knowledge must observe the five vratas or abstincnocs He must o= 
Tree from cruelly, untruth, unchasttty and unnecessary ltnury. t-scry 
householder is enjoined not to have unylhmg to do with these n e 
things. Thou shall not kill, thou shalt not utter untruth, thouh snail 
not steal, thou shall not covet thy neighbour s wife, 'thouh shah be 
free from avarice. These arc called anuvratas, fc '' ™ 

or mar rli since they are of limited application. When tll-y arc 
applied without limitation, then they become mahavTatas. the great 
code of morals, which is prescribed for the vans or homeless ascetics. 
It is worth noticing tint aliimsa leads the five vratas, ™" ” “ 

cruelty, satya— truthfulness, asteja— non theft, brahatnacharj- • 
tity, and aparigriiha-non-altadimcnt to worldly goods. U'vrv uousc- 
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th CS °1 ^ VC vra,as according to fa caga 
holder’s I,f e ,2 3 “ h Sh the c ' £ ™i stages or grades of a hoi£ 
enter the hf e ST^S,c SUCCeS! of h ' s d ' s a'Pl'“ £ . before he can 

1 THE SPIRIT OF AHIMSA 

jury TOuradf dfS S " Ch 20 . act ° f cruclty Neither inflict in 
agency nor annmvl^ piif cluS j !t to inflicted through some other 
cnjehy cud, r ,i?J < ? nd “ ct of ° !hers wh£n ‘hey indulee in such 
vrata for nI»7„ a J implication of the first and most important 
ahtmsa from »hn? s ’ f cm,rely d'®™ 1 ,s “‘ ls doctrine of 
According t?thi Buddh P ,sfS "P prac by the Buddhist 
inflicting mjurv oneself a llmsa merel ly me ' lns n0 ‘ dlrcclly 

Hence thevwnnlH 1 ^, i Tlle oth ^ r two types do not come under it 
^tKhrt" raea * from ,,ie butcher, ttoush they them 
a conduct^ is ™ "1 ® e . an . lmal ’, according to the Jamas such 
Jama conceotinn or C ^h SIStent 1 * le s P im of ahimsa Because the 
intmv C dso V mplle t 1:01 mereIy abstaining from direct 

Sting X n “"'" t/T, ‘ he ‘' vo types ° f lnd,r ect mjoty- 
m am from stall hf ^ iPP r0 ™S °f cruelly m other Htmsa 
avoided if this Th “ s nlnc ‘yP”S of cruelty should be 

i Mr S t l‘° b =, rlsbt ' y observed This principle of 
fiviTuclfwolS, f £" be .'!“ >laKd by eircumvcnting it There are 
cruelly with rones’ ^h.!c 08 tbe CarS °J! lai1 of animals binding them 
cruelly with sticks ’ comneft^ 6 #/’ 08 free movemcnt » belting them 

ctpMitymd n«VeedmT&^ , ° burdcas bay ° ad lhllr 

2 TRUTH AND FIVE TYPES Or FALSEHOOD 

it ,s tntoSn^S’.K 10 “ tKr f alseh °°d. « quite obvtous But 
to others should be "a T 'T h r , csulls “ 'T S 

^t^secon^vnua^ satraps °1 ab j? 1 a v 1 th^pri^r^pnnciple* 
false ^dortrtn^withtKh ^ types ° r violations , Teaching 

3 NON THEFT 

a C c,dentlyfa"ll on flic road^Sort T° U \ P f r °'Scirulncss , ,t may 
noTbemke^pt^essTot^of foMrma^'amoun^to's^eaTn 0 ^ 1 ^ 5 sbou * d 
petty This pr.nctple ,s also to SESTET 

Instigiting a person to go and steal m somebodj s Imuse ^Tvms 
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tolen property, accompanying a victorious army in a military' 
ampaign with the object of looting the enemy’s town, using fraudulent- 
weights and measures, and adulterating things in selling them, 

4. CHASTITY 

The fourth principle refers to chastity or sex purity known as 
brahraacbarya. This also is liable to be evaded on account of extreme 
lust. 


5. NON-ATTACHEMENT 

The last refers to limiting one’s attachment to wealth and other 
worldly goods— parimita parigraha. Inordinate longing for worldly 
goods will never result in contentment and happiness, and thus prevent 
the spiritual harmony and peace of life. Hence even a householder’ 
lias to reduce his wants and limit his desires if he is to pursue his 
spiritual carrers so that he may not be altogether lost in the world. If 
lie is to be in the world but not of the world, he must certainly practise 
his detachment from worldly possessions. 


STAGES OF SPIRITUAL ADVANCEMENT 
Q, . 174. State briefly the fourteen Stages of Spiritual 
advancement in Jainism and bring out the duty of the 
homeless Yogin. 

Ans. There are fourteen stages of spiritual advancement laid- 
down. These are called guna-sthans. Of these, the first five are ' 
convered by a householder. The ascetic begins at the sixth with some 
slackness in conduct and thought activities. This is remidied at the 
seventh the passions are controlled at the eighth, perfect purity of 
mind is achieved at the ninth, very little of self-interest remains the 
tenth, all delusion subsides at the eleventh and ceases altogether at the 
twelfth. At the thirteenth he shines fourth as a teaeher perfect in 
knowledge, with all the karmic influences at rest, he is a Kevalin, an 
Arhat or a Tirthankara. As the fourteenth guna-sthana, the mortat 
coil is thrown aside once for all and he becomes a Siddha. 

THE DUTY OF THE HOMELESS YOGIN 
The householder's dharma is but a preparation for the life of 
the ascetic. The pancha anuvratas are but the probation for the 
pancha mahavratas. The discipline of the householder finds its 
culmination in the life of the yogin. Hence the dharma for the home- 
less is the limitless and complete application of the very principles 
which are prescribed for the householder is specially intended to liber- 
ate him from the domestic ties which bind him to his wife and 
children, to his land and wealth. After completing this period of 
probation the householder evidently is expected to enter into a wider 
realm of activity. His love and sympathy liberated from the sphere of 
of domestic environment would thereafter become available for the 
whole animal creation. He quits the house surrounded by the four 
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walls, merely to enter into another residence in which the whole realm 
of nature becomes his abode The entire dumb creation now shares 
Ins love and sympathy which were available only to the few members 
of his family Now he has no roof to live under except the star 
bespangled canopy the hea\ens His new habitation is rot walled 
round by obstacles Now his heart throbs in syspathy with the ivhold 
of creation Such a life prima facie appears to be the very contradic 
tion of the householder's life The yogin when he quits the household 
to identify himself with the whold realm of nature, has to observe 
certain principles and adopt certain courses of conduct appropriate to 
his new surroundings Since he quits the world once for all and since 
he does not associate himself with the ordinary social occupations his 
behaviour in genera! becomes quite out of the ordinary and entirely 
unconventional He limits his words and thoughts and refrains ftem 
indulging in useless and unnecessary activities No idle word escapes 
his lips, no wanton movements are indulged in by his body, nay, not 
even ideal thoughts are allowed to have then own way He is a new 
mission and hence the method of his life is also novel Not only 
does he control his thought, word and deed but lie olso develops a 
gentleness of behaviour characteristic of one who has mastered all his 
emotions An ordinary person is generally a slave of emotions 
harness of movement and general excitement in behaviour are 
characteristic of one who is swayed by the grosser emotions The 
psychic violence within, due to the emotional excitement manifests 
itself in the general excitement of behaviour in the case of ordinary 
general mortals But in the case of the yogin who has conqured such 
emotions, who has put this heel of dhjana on such disturbing 
experiences gentleness of behaviour comes naturally The words that 
escape Ins lips are soft and gentle soothing and consoling Even the 
movements of his limbs are so gentle that not even a worm is injured 
nor a bird disturbed from its purch While speaking and walking bis 
behaviour is a source of comfort to the disturbed In his presence 
even birds and animals otherwise frightened will muster courage Even 
the ferocity of wild animals will be disarmed, for, what is the might 
of the flesh before the peaceful spirit of this sage 1 Thus equipped 
with an internal peace and harmony, the yogin carries about him a 
spirit full of melody by whtch all sores are soothed and all discards 
are dissolved With an ordinary man lus body is but a psycho 
physical mechanism responding to the infinite stimuli that the environ 
ment is full of Like day on the potter s wheel nature through her 
infinite stimuli touches and shapes the human personality which has 
at the best an efficient response apparatus This very often makes 
man a creature of his environment alternately exalted ard depressed 
according as its stimuli sustain him or not But the life of the Yogin 
is quite different His whole di c ciplme aims at the conquest of the 
environment His pride consists in being unshaken by its changes 
Its thousand and one surging stimuli may break against him with 
accumulated violence, but he remains in himself unshaken like a pillar 
of rock, for he is not aware of them 

His thoughts are fixed on higher and nobler things When he 
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irrics his body as a temporary tabernacle to achieve his spritutl goal, 
:rtam!y he finds no time to attend to thc>c litllc inconveniences 
hieh nature may create around him. The body winch may be a 
>urce of inconvenience and trouble to the ordinary man ceases to be 
ich in the case of a yogin for, m his case, the body derives its 
rencth and vitality from the inner strength and vitality of the spirit, 
inly waerc these are not available one has recourse to the interior 
leans of medicine and doctoring But to one who carries in himself 
ic universal panacea there can be neither disease nor decay He 
lay lie m a mountain cave or roam about m the forest land He is 
hvavs rooted m himself hi^ mind i> completely sclf*possc>sed. This 
inquest of the environment even including Ins own body carries him 
irough the threshold of a newer world, where he enjoys a happiness 
ir surpassing the pleasure of the senses Known to him, and he secures 
the peace that passeth understanding Bccaustc of the heritage of 
this spiritual kingdom he considers the concrete world in which he 
I i.ed before to be worthless trash The laws and institutions which 
matter so much to ordinary mortals appears to him quite irrelevant 
and useless For lias he not row become a superman having the 
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CONCLUSION 

Q. 175 Briefly sum up Jainism in all its aspects 

tamIyoldlrtif/n C nf,Hli, Jal "' Sm . e f farback “1° history and it Is ttt 
the development of art !i has ma(,c substantial contributions to 

hncuisucXvo thc C0 r untry ,ls hterature is very rich and 

else preserved lie' p /^ servla S forms of languages which are nowhere 
exBtence^fsonl ^ . pkl * oso P k y ls dualisttc, believing in the separate 
Ssa Ld „ “ d ma, ' Er Its elh '0t >* based u^m the pr.ncplecf 

len« t 0 I men " ho bave ”° tidy to do" v,o 

towards other foiihe m ^ cb less to a brother human being Its altitude 
Ses thii ^v sL^ determ,ne<1 ^ " s Phdosopliy of anelant which 
that in order to eef -file stat f fl ’ c n t ma y have a partial truth m it and 

different points If v,ew he pe^iVn'd t 'l < i n,; Eet <° Ee ‘ h ' r ail ‘ hc 

the system V CW ^ eace and tolerance are, thus inherent in 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE CHAARVAAKA PHILOSOPHY 
Four Stages 

(Chaarvaaka Philosophy— -Four stages — 1 Barhaspatya— 

2 Lokayitta— No Future or Previons Births—' No soul apart from the 
body— Religion is harmful— Freedom movement— Rise of Buddhism- 
Development of Arts and sciences— Materialism in India— 3 Chaar- 
vaka School — The Aaslika Darsanas systematised — 4 Nasthika 
School — Materialism annihilated by Hinduism ) 

Q, 176 Trace the origin of Chaarvaka theory and dis- 
cuss its place in Indian Philosophy 

Ans The Charvaka philosophy called in question all kinds of 
knowledge, immediate as well as mediate, and all evidence, perception 
as well as inference It denies the authority of even the Vedas The 
philosophy may be Said to be the Indian form of materialism Four 
stages of development of this plulosoyhy may be recognised 

(1) Barhaspatya— (Propounder— Brihaspati) 

(2) Svvabhavavada— (Proponder Ajita Kesa-Kambahn) 

(3) Lokayat i— (Propounder— Charvaka) 

(4) Nasthika— (Propounder— Purandan) 

BARHASPATYA 

Barhaspatya takes its name from Brihaspati, the preceptor of 
the gods, who is regarded by scholars as the founder of tins system 
Amongst the Indian systems of philosophy materialism may be 
counted as very old It is a fact that all other schools of thought try 
to refute the truths established by this school, thus admitting priority 
It is also a fact that the world darsana in its primary sense means 
perception , m its secondary sense it means the sastra (scripture) which 
is as good an authority as perception 

Originally, this school of Brihaspati meant vitanda or casuistry 
and nothing else With its imptience of all authority it tried to 
refute the views of other sehools It was, m its original stage, without 
nny constructive element and without any positive theory to pro- 
pound , it was negative and destructive This negative aspect finds 
expression in the Vedas themselves From the earliest vcdic times 
there were people who denied the existence of even the vedic deities 
The Vedic hymns pointedly refer to scoffers and unbelievers Those 
hymns which are traditionally ascribed to Brihaspati, the son of Lika 
contain the first g*rm> of protest asain»ta mere \ crbal study of the 
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2M-55S?. ££££■ * ■“ «*• - - 

they did’JTfr'^.h/'V 11 ' "S 15, d “ !y ° f 'i 10 fo,,owm ° r Crfhaspali and 
he vlhl Cui J ■• y bc P nnm S of their career. They opposed 

ttecremS™ ™R Keof ">™ mechnnically. Kail 

Sctsss t,fcbbpi,, ‘' 


cxisten” d me 4!ePe r , hc 5 ! hc cx ' s ’ c "‘ was born orihenon- 
popuhr J™_ S ' a * Ma,an Upmshad cnumcralcs some of the most 
ESvcraTnSd rS!"*?* al 1 'o I'fC m explanation of the origin of 
inVoenS'H^,f ',' n '.' s °"' ° r lhtm - UP 1 ' 11 then it eras an 
tionists S S ”' a ,u d 'K. Barbaspatyas were merely the oppose 
of relicion m ihm 'i W ' h “i °. fl) ' cn 'hustasm, flung away the faters 
verses of the* Vedt mi8,lt ^ r, S nleous and noble. Some of the 

verses of the Vcdie hymns ascribe to lum arc quite edifying 


anecdotes ;Y Cd .K * l ! era ! urc posterior to the Mantras is disficured by 
S? ,he P!°. US . M P« Poured out their wrath on the 

The Taili Von S / u PP°'“|ontsts. t.e., Brihaspati and Ids followers, 
as follows • "Onei !!H a " a r ' a,! £ an interesting anecdote which runs 
on the head Th! K “ Dr haspra.i struck the goddess Gajatri 
Gavatr if P itccs and «'= hrain split. But 

alfve " Snmf f Li Sh ? dld not die. Every bit or her brain was 
Gayatri is the s^hnfof u d t“ allc P“ r . ic al meaning behind this ; 
•if 5 , 1 ? s ,he symbol of Hinduism ; Br hasnati tried to destroy it bv 

d 'IS EfH.m^'Hindui'srn is «fth «.!SS£? 
pai, havine n«nS U P an,shad find another anecdote : Brihas- 
For t hStv of lSS*, ?'r m ° Sukra brings forth false knowledge 
the asuras'VhowVh^ o d - r0r ' ,' c destruction of thcasuras. By it 

this new law wt ' t | £ ° 0d ,S c J'*f and ev *l 's good ; and they say that 

Brihaspati f mimed l ! ,c Vcdas ’ sl 'ouId * studied. Here 

wcords a storv of ihif S ■ dece, ! cr .' a hypocrite. The Mahahharata 
l tone discSoo whh P 'I!t 0 , d rcla " nB .how Brihaspati the sceptic had 
cult and ww in th V, d , • ^ anu . one of the founders of the sacrificial 
cult, and was ,n the end converted to the latter's viewpoint. 

times bSa^'tT^e 1 r , CC ° rds 3 " umb = r of demons, in ancient 
of the Veda! w , T P cna " ces according to the injunctions 

K h B d " as f’ ali ' n°* for their benem te To? . heir 

destruction. Thus they became enemies of Brahmanas cave uo their 
duties and were averse to the duty of the Vedas. Then ^ they liad 
strayed from religous observances, Tndra killed them. ’ y 


Q, . 177. Discuss Charavaaka theory of knowledge. 

Ans. The principle of causation was rejected, because sensuous 
perception is not an evidence In support of it. Mere perception of 
two events which stand isolated and self-contained is not sufficient to 
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establish between them a causal relation “To ascertain whether a 
given antecedent condition has the character of a true cause, it is 
realty necessary to find out with certaianty the elements of invaria- 
bility and of relevancy imotvrd in such a notion But this certitude 
can never be arrived at ’* The universal propositions cannot be 
established by our limited perceptions Perception (Pratyaksha) 
presupposes actual contact of the object with the perceiving organ and 
is thus necessarily confined to the present It is a case of here and 
now , it does not extend to the past or the future and is thus unable 
to establish universal connection of things In other words sense 
perception can give us only particular truths But the knowledge of 
particular facts cannot give us knowledge that is universally true 
Therefore perception cannot give us universal relations Nor can 
thi» be established by inference (Anumana) alone For the inference 
which yields a universal relation as its conclusion cannot work unless 
it presupposes another universal connection as a necessary pre 
condition of its possibility and that again inot ter and so on In 
other words the process of reaching a universal conclusion is always 
like arguing a circle Thus even inference in itself is not sufficient to 
produce a universal proposition Nor is the universal relation 
supplied by testimony (Sabda) , for testimony involves inference 
Comparison (Upamana) is equally unable to establish a universal 
relation , it only establishes the relation of a name to something that 
bears that name Now such relation of the name and the named is 
a particular relation, whilst we are in search of an unconditional 
universal relation Thus the universal relation, winch is indispensable 
to all inference, is not given by any of the so-called sources of know- 
ledge Therefore universal relations cannot by any means be estab- 
lished As inference is not possible without universal connection and 
universal connection is unattainable the Lokayata as a system dis- 
carded in its earlier stages inference as a source of knowledge 

It rejected ether as an element because ether cannot be known 
by perception, and it maintained that the four elements, uz earth, 
air, fire and water, are original principles of all thtnes These 
elements, rn their atomic condition, when mixed together in a certain 
proportion and according to a certain order become transformed into 
an organism 

Consciousness is a function of the body which is an indispens- 
able factor for its manifestation Conscionsness does not inhere in 
particles of matter When these particles come to be arranged into 
a specific form, in a manner not yet scientifically explicable, they are 
found to show signs of life, Life and consciousness are identical Our 
thinking power is destroyed with the dissolution of the dements by 
whose combination it is evolved Consciousness is produced from 
the body which is endowed with life are vital air Without sensation 
no consciousness is possible When the body perishes no conscious 
ness can remain , it must perish also So there is nothing to trans- 
migrate The body consciousness and sense organs are momentary 
The mind is merely the product ota combination of elements just as 
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Wines are the result of chemical combinations The four elements 
when combined produce or manifest the mind, there is no other 
reality than they The instinctive movements and expressions of 
new born babes are due to ‘external stimuli and much as the opening 
and closing of the lotus and other flowers at different hours of the 
day or night, or the movement of iron under the influence of load 
stone In the same way the spontaneous generation of livmz 
organisms is frequently observed e g , the case of animalcules which 
develop in moisture or Infusions or of the maggots or other worms 
which are developed m the constituent particles of curds and the hire 
and which begin to live and more in short a time ’ It is an mdispat 
able fact that sensations and perceptions can arise only m so far as 
they are conditioned hy a bodily mec lanisra Hut it would not be so 
were not the body the receptacle of consciousness The properties of 
particular prep irattons of food and drink conducive to the develop 
ment of the intellectual powers, afford another proof in favour of the 
fact that consciousness is a function of the body As contraction is 
the function of muscles, so does the brain generate thoughts, move 
menti and feelings, The mind, tnerefore, has no substantial reality of 
its own but springs out of the vibration* of the molecules of the brain 
When the molecular activity of the brain sinks below a certain level 
consciousness disappears and the mind ceases to exist as m sleep 
When again it rises above a certain degree consciousness reappears 
The conscious life is not a life of continuity It is coming out of and 
again going into nothing The hypothesis of the continuous stream o! 
consciousness is a myth of divines and theologians 

One may object that since the body is declared to be the ageal 
of all actions, it should be held responsible for their natural conse- 
quences but this is impossible The particles which form the body art 
always in a state of flux and the body which performs an action al 
one moment does not persist and the next to feel its reaction It i-‘ 
on the other hand undeniable that the body suffers change. To this 
the reply of the Lokayatikas is that their system does not admit the 
existence of consequences of good or evil actions According to thu 
school the experiences of pleasure and pain come by chance This * 
refuted as follows — The theory of matter is unable to account foi 
the facts, of memory and reconnition Reason demands that memor; 
and the original experience which gives rise to it should be referrei 
one and the same conscious subject But this is possible only wuei 
the subject is fundamentally an unchangeable entity This difficult; 
is met by the Lokayatikas m the following manner Ehe trances let 
by previous experiences are capable of being transmitted from th< 
material cause to its direct product, an analogous instance being th 
transference of the ordour of musk to the cloth in contact with it 
But the general answer of this school to every questian is that every 
thing happens through the influence of svabhava It is svabhava o 
a law of nature that consciousness is a function of the body and tin 
body is the self 
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God ^ V1C "'= of Cliar.iva.iha on the ea.stence of 

world Brihacmt. i f^n 06 u de l em ’nations of the phenomenal 

or spontancou? ™L f ° | owers f brir,g forward the doctrine of svabhava 
natures ReliPmn ^ ofh° n l imgs wording to their respective 
who are weak ^withM.^k an n 3S opmrn P ra Jcr is the hope of men 
smce^etLoiHm 7‘*° Ut the w ,' 1 P ower to do anything , worship is in 
are the greatest C onese ^ f rom tbe tortures of hell and prophets 
they cont im mn n fr» S c /r n ° ng i" en The Vedas are no authority , for 
whatsoever <nme» oj 0 ? 11 ae ) w * llcb do not convey any meaning 
what is 'irrejflv knn ^ a ^ n higuous or contradictory and some repeat 
we alwavs As regards ,iie otller P^m* of the Vedas 

are not r ire vvlierp ^ e , pinc, ® s and contradictions among them , cases 
ed by another Amm" th° f actlo . n P re3Cn bed by one text is condemn 
If it were nossihle fnr n tk hey Sp l 3 ^ results th at are never realized 

the performance nf tu the . sacr, ^ ces to make one reach heaven after 
perished and the J has t ceascd t,ie performers themselves have 
ESt buJSt ^ dnvvn q k s, i es have been used up then the trees of a 
Religious exercise ail*/ m,ght as we ^ produce abundant fruit 

hffS o"3 Of Pl,i >, ; aCt T S are , a meanS 10 l,VCh 

fice performed for tl ? e I f? !? manliness A Putreshti sacn 
that event When cbl d may cr ma >' not be followed by 

power of the,rmea„ t ,, d “ born ' he *-" a «s that it is due to the 

SSLS "", “ ,tered m lhc of the rite, and 

incomplete in some way or oth“ P The nn h,™ 8 dUe “ th l r ' teS b ? ,ng 
in a sacrifles goes to heaven * The T P ,s say laat a bcast slal 1 

2Z d?rec°tly^to 

ssr&SSr rayjssr s 

™ur t , ^^^”£^™p<l>t>nthat Hence the endea 
by prayers is vain an H iiir«,° Ucll n e ! glOUS cercm °mes to satisfy them 

vL P n?sTes,rou V s “ dece, mg Lhlt " 1"™'™ ,° r “* 

own selfish intprcnc tncir lel,owma n in order to further their 

even the Ved” s th^msel^es^oubuhe^^s^en'ce of a^vod^beyomiXf 
a man goes to another world after death whv ^ a d beyond n 
down hv the in** nF h,c f r ,I“ j , wh y doss he not come back 
uown oy me love or his friends acd relatives ? When once this badv 

“ reduccd <° asI >es how cm it ever go to another wmld ? When vve 
Usepin,ZylTdlwd,y d on X* part"* iuld^TmevS? 7f "hc 
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visits us with the evil consequences of our sins. He becomes our 
enemy for nothing. Therefore it is better not to have a God than to 
have a cruel and partial God. There is no such thing as God, the 
supreme author and governor of the world, an omniscient spirit, the 
senses cannot reach Him. Adrishta (fate), the principle of causality, 
and inference itself are also denied. The Vedas reveal no signs of 
infallibility. So how can we ascertain that an all-knowing, all-per- 
vading and all powerful spirit exists ? Nature and not God is the 
watchword of this school. 


FREEDOM MOVEMENT 

Q,. 180. Describe the effects of ‘Freedom movement 5 
initiated by Charavaaka on orthodox Brahmanism. 

Ans. As a consequence of this kind of destructive criticism, 
kama or the fulfilment of desire was considered to be the summum 
bomim of human life. At this stage the Vratyas or the Aryans of 
previous and later migrations were incorporated into this sect. They 
too, like the Lokayatikas, challenged everything including the caste 
system, the sacrifices and the Vedas and were bitter opponents of 
orthodox Brahmanism. Of these Vityas, we hear of as many as sixty 
heretical teachers. Strengthened by the support of these Vratyas, the 
Lokayatikas exhorted people to strain every nerve to workout their 
immediate earthly welfare instead of running after heaven. The result 
of this movement was an aspiration for freedom, by which they meant, 
an all-round freedom — for the individual as well as for society, for 
man as well us woman, for the rich as well as for the poor, for indi- 
viduals and for classes. They called upon all to cast off their age 
long shackles and march shoulder to shoulder towards freedom. 

RISE OF BUDDHISM 

The wonderful result of this struggle for freedom was the rise of 
the Buddhistic culture. Buddha’s views against the Vedic sacrifices, 
the memorizing and fruitless repetition of the Vedic mantras, the 
caste system, the authority of the Vedas and the worship of the deities, 
the magic rites and the ascetic practices — have their counterpart in the 
views pf the Lokayata. It is perhaps because Buddhism was greatly 
influenced by the Lokayata school that we find in later accounts of 
this system the doctrines of Buddha and Chaaravaka almost amalga- 
mated and the name ‘Chaaravaka’ sometimes applied to Buddha. 
India had been seething with free thinking and Buddha was the pro- 
duct of this freedom. No man ever lived so godless, yet so godlike a 
life as Buddha did. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

The Vishnupurana has a record of this stage of the school. It 
refers to a sect of people of very ancient origin who were free to live 
wherever they liked, unwarned by conventions, pure at heart and-- 
blameless in action. Virtue or vice they had none ; they Jived in - 
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men , cou,d , mow '“= 
people were not satisfieda-nor,!,, re 'fl l0n aad social usage But the 

politics became incorporated wulTthe .“w 3 , and . rel ! g ' 0US fre£dom 
anvikshiki (metaphysics) and , iC L o| cayata school which ignored 
supersensuous, and appreciate! ( y ed , as ^, whichtdealt with the 
nomtes) as the only brcmdies' n d f 1 n da ?'i' ( p ° lltlcs ) and vartla ( ec0 
tlon The earthlv ln “ w,ed S e deserving special culttva 

pleasure was cSered S ,o n ame 1 .' he ? nlyG ° d S ° lam* or 

artha or material advont t tC ony good of human life, how 
capture the hearts or tlJ a i C |. WaS i added t0 Jt As the Lokayatikas 
became earnest in work me ImIOZ “ S wel1 , as lhe “mmon people, all 
result of this mover,,,. ° L . L t i C)r tmmediate earthly welfare lhe 
rent arts and sciences Vat^o 0 " 2 ' 1 ’ 31 '?'’ 3Qd P r °P a 8 a,,on of dlffc 
of Indian fine arts w„d,n atSya f" a men bons some sixty four names 
materialism flourished probably m this period of hid, an 
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school o^Hcdomsm "" VS ° f ,Ile various mater.al.sts 

other maR'riUKK^k^ bala ^ Va , larI ' Ajlta Kessakambalm and many 
this period The l!fm wrole ttle,r works on Indian materialism during 
Ajlta s “ew Th^r nnaphal ? SU ,ta P«*<w» the foiling record of 
performance of Tarnfirt D0 SU f h duty a! the S' v,n 8 ° r alms or the 
deeds produce no rel .n or , th ? ma king of offerings Good and evil 
the next Therms “? d , thcr= ls “> such thing as this world of 

life even without them" TheS ' 1 “ >lher n ° r be,n S s spingins into 
having reali 7 pH h,® em Ther ® ? re no recluses or Brahamanas who 
the/^wts^for^kn o«fn ?^T S of A both this world and the next make 
, A huraan bein s is made up of four 
fluid to the water Ih^h ca /, t l 5 ei ^ ent ,n him returns to the earth the 
Four bearers n'mf.vaM to , tbl s ^ re the airy element to the air 
sround men utter r CS .k'l dea ? body tl ^ they reach the burning 
ed and his ofTerinwe blS eu J°S |es but there his bones are bleach 
fools l ,st l nd , m as Ies The talk of Sifts is the doctrine 
prophet^ there vZ? iy J' e mere ,dIetaIk * when man say there is a 
b dv a m ™,h,S "‘r, W \f al,ke ° a the dissolution of their 

dmin’a the hr^ ™ d r » f S, d ® are no > This Ajlta flourished 

un bv S |he 1 ok m , C t°^ Baddlla Upto that time politics was not taken 
Zta hi, y ‘ lka ’ So,h:re „‘ s "» trace of it ,n the teachings of 
H “ , " at£l r acco “ttts specially in the record preserved by Krishna 
' ,y„ me , n "° r ned vc£y distinctly Kmhna Misra gives in almost 
” uat of the doctrines of Lokayata school 'Lokayata is 
?n H™! i y SaSI [ a n,t ony P’ rce P'ual evidence is authority 
the a r f , e ear,h wat£r ' flre and alr Weakh and enjoyment are 

J n °P |luman existence Matter can think There is no olher 
world Death is lhe end of all 
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CHARVAKA SCHOOL 

(6) This prosperity and success of the Lokayata system 
ended m corruption and misrepresentation Extreme freedom gave 
birth to licentiousness Supreme bliss was transformed into sensual 
pleasure, the enjoyment of which m its gross form became the only 
end of human life The elevated teachings of Bnhaspati were metn 
morphosed into the eroticism or his wicked followers Let us enjoy 
pleasure alone, they said It is the only thing which is true and good 
The only reasonable end of man is enjoyment We know pleasure is 
never pure, never free from pain should we therefore reject our life 
Should we fling away sheaves of paddy rich with the finest white 
grams because they are covered with the husk and dust? Should we 
refram from plucking lotuses because there are throns in them 7 Shall 
we not take fish because they have Bones and scales ** Should we 
exclude from our meal only for the trouble it will give in hushing 7 
Who will not soothe his mind and body in ambrosial moonlight 
though there are spots in the moon 7 Shall we not enjoy the pleasant 
breeze of summer because there is a little dust in it 7 Should we not 
prepare food for fear of beggars ** Unmixed happiness is not available 
in this world yet we cannot overlook the least bit of it The only 
good of life is the individual's own pleasure We should fully enjoy 
‘he present , to sacrifi e for the future is unwarranted and perilous 
Hie present is ours the past is dead and gone , the future is doubtful 
The present is all that we have , let us make the most of it Witn 
this credo the Lokayatikas of that remote period of Indian history 
preached and practised an extreme form of hedonism At this stage 
Indian materialism got the additional designation of Charvaka The 
word means ‘entertaining speech ’ While you live, drink, for once 
dead you never shall return, “As long as he lives let a man live 
happily even borrowing money, let him drink ghee The propa- 
gation of this cult was the first step towards the downfall of the system 
of Lokayata 

NASTIKA SCHOOL 

(c) At this stage of Indian materialism the Baddhi'ts and Jains 
came to the field or philosophy to preach spiritualism In their first 
appearance they pretended to be the successors of the old heretics * e , 
the followers of Bnhaspati by directing their attacks mainly against 
the doctrines relating to sacrifices and actually preached and practised 
in the Vedic school They became, like the Lokayatikas very popular 
for the time being as the mind of the people were still under the 
sway of materialistic doctrines 

But as the time went on the state of things began to change 
" The Charvakas came to know w lat these new comers really were 
They led their opposition against the orthodox Buddhists and Jams 
as they had previously done against the Vedicists The result-, was 
that tne Lokayatikas were opposed both by the Vedicists and by 
the Buddhists and Jam* By thu. simultaneous attack from various 
sides thev were for the first time pushed to the corner The philoso 
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pUers of the Vedic school now became very strong , aided by the 
spiritualistic doctrines of the new heretics, they stood as successors 
of the sages of old and repelled the attacks on the eternal principles of 
spirituality As time passed, one Vedic school after another opposed 
the heretics in general, both old and new — the Lokayatikas, Buddhists 
and Jams They opposed the materialistic view of the old heretics 
and the anti Vedic doctrines of the new 


THE AASTIKA DARSANAS SYSTEMATISED 

Q. 182 State how materialism came to be refuted by 
Orthodox Vedic school ? 

Ans The pioneer of these advocates of the orthodox Vedic 
school was perhaps the sage Gotama, who adduced very strong 
arguments against the theory of Dehatmavada (which preaches that 
the body is the self) of the old heretics and established the theory 
that the body is different from the soul (Nyaya) Then came Kanada 
who made an endeavour to refute the theory of svabhavavada or 
Naturalism of the old heretics by propagating the theory that the 
diversity of creation cannot be due to Nature which is unconscious 
The diversity, he said, produced from the atoms, which are uncons 
cious, through the will of God in agreement with the doings of ones 
previous births After him, Kapila, who is regarded by some as 
representing the oldest trend of philosophy, formulated his arguments 
m favour of dualism, for which the field has already been prepared 
by his predecessors Then came Patanjali with his system of Yoga 
and tried to establish the existence of God When through the 
influence of these teachers, the ma*s mind was almost inclined towards 
spiritualism and belief m the transmigration and spiritual nature of 
the soul Jaimini appeared and made an attempt to establish author! 
tative , that karma or action was more powerful than even God, if 
there was any , and that for the sake of the purincation of the mind 
the performance of rites was indispensable. When under the influence 
of Jaimami, the minds of the people became prepared, by the per 
formance of duties sanctioned by the Vedas, for conceiving the 
spiritualistic soul, and the influence of anti Vedic almost worn off, 
Vyasa came to the field and preached has spmtuah&txc or idealistic 
philosophy 

MATERIALISM ANNIHILATED BY HINDUISM 

Lohayata, wavered and leaned towards spiritualism This stage 
may be called the second or the middle stage of its downfall, when it 
admits, gradually, the identification of the self with the sense organs, 
the vital principle and the mind, shaking off its old doctrine ol the 
identification of the self with the body The first view, in which the 
self is identified with the sense organs, is based on the fact that 
consciousness and bodily movements follow the initiative of the senses 
and that the judgment expressed in “I am blind,” which shows this 
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identification, is universally accepted as \alid Opposed further by 
the spiritualists, it maintains that the vital principle rs really the 
source of intelligence, for on it the senses depend for their existence 
and operation When tin* view too was attacked, its sponsors main- 
tained that consciousness was a quality of the mind The other 
organs were only the means of indeterminate sense knowledge It was 
the mind that introduced the elements of determ mateness More- 

over, the mind by its power of volition controlled the outer organs 
and might persist and function even when the latter were absent 
Therefore the mind was the true self All these have been recorded 
by Sadinandi in his Advaitabrahma Siddhi He speaks oi lour 
different materialistic schools, the chief point of contention among 
whom is the conception of the soul One school regards the soul 
as identical with the gross body, another with the senses, a third 
with the vital principle and fourth with the organ cf thought Airun, 
the Lokayatikas had so long maintained that perception was the only 
source of knowledge Now being severely attacked by its opponents, 
who maintained the authority of inference, it showed for the lirst 
time its leaning towards admitting inference as a source of knowledge 
At first it said that for practical purposes probability was sumcient. 
At the sight of smoke rising from a spot we have a sense cm me 
probability of fire and not of its certainty , this is enough tor all 
r practical purposes and there is no need to assume the existence o 
ii distinct kind of evidence called inference When further pressed, 
this school accepted inference as a means to right knowledge as u 
was useful m our daily life But it rejected the mechanical torm ot 
inference proposed by the Buddhists and others as being utterly 
impracticable for daily use In other words it divided inference into 
two classes — one class referring to the future and ihc other to tnc 
past. It accepted the second and rejected the first, the inference 
about what Ins never been perceived, as for example, the luiu c 
world God and the soul Purandara flourished m this period as an 
advocate of the Charvaka school Sankara, the commentator. 
Kamalash and Abhayadcva, Jayanta, the author or the riyaya- 
manjan and the unknown ai thor of the Sarvamata samgruia recr 
bis views Being further pressed, this school accepted, at this stage, 
even ether as an element — a fact adverted to by Gunaratna 

As they were supported by llic Buddhists and the Jains in their 
■attack on the Vcdic sacrifices, the old heretical opposition^ again 
became very powerful They got their general names of naslika more 
or less pusacd to the background New seriptures of the Vcdic 
schools were in course of preparation, fully adapted to the nceJs, 
tastes and tendencies of the changing times but not entirely divorced 
from ail connection with the \cdas Voluminous works were written 
which satisfied the varying temperaments of the p-ople. But e ements 
of different natures were expressly visible m these cchmws Bv wav 
of compromise with the old heretical «cl whosv tnflo-pc* 
predominated tn the country, they included ant! adapted the popular 
doctrines regarding indulgence of the senses, and as succc sore ot 
the spiritualistic schools, they gave them an esoteric purpose and tnus 
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modified them to some extent Since that time, the period of the great 
Hmdu revival after the fall of Buddhism, Indian has been popufetty 
Vedic, * e , Pauranika and Tantnka, in her outlook, though the 
Charavaaka system must have been in existence even so late as the tune 
of Haribhadra, Gunaratna, Santarakshita, Kamalasila, Siddhasena, 
Abhayadeva, Krishna Missra, Snharsha, Jayanta Sadananda 
Madhavacharya and others who have criticized its theories in their 
works It was Sankaracharya and his school who did not even 
consider the Chan aaka school to be a system of philosophy The 
great reaction against Charavaakism was started by Madliavacharja 
w ho pronounced the Charavaaka sy stem to be the lowest system of 
philosophy and scored a most decisive victory over it Through 
lapse of time the original works of the Bnhaspati school, the extenne 
materialistic system of India, either perished owing to natural causes 
or was destroyed by its powerful rivals The Buddhistic and Jam 
Schools, being spiritualistic in essence, did not meet with total annihi- 
lation As to the materialistic school, it may be that for a considerable 
time its views became more and more feeble and unpopular until it 
lost independent existence and was absorbed into other schools of 
spiritualistic philosophy 


Q, 183 What has been said by Brihaspati on the rltrah 

Ans And all this has been said by Brihaspati 

“There is no heaven, no final liberation, nor any soul in another 

world 

Nor do the actions of the four castes, orders, etc , produce 
any effects 

The Agmhotra, the three Vedas, the ascetic’s three staves and 
smearing one’s self with ashes, were made by Nature as the hveh 
hood of those destitute of knowledge and manliness 

If a beast slain in the Jyotishotma rite will itself go to heaven 
Why then does not the sacnficer forthwith offer his ovm 
father ? 

If the Sraddha produces gratification to beings who are dead ? 
Then here, too, in the case of travellers when they start, it is 
needless to give provisions for the journey 

If, beings in heaven are gratified by our offering the Sraddha 

here 

Then why not give the food down below to those who are 
standing on the housetop ? 

While life remains let a man live happily, let him feed on ghee 
even though he runs in debt , 

When once the body becomes ashes, how can it even return 
pgarn ? 
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of this school But it is indeed very difficult to bcheie that materia 
hsm which is allowed the status of a separate school of Into i 
Philosophy should really be so crude and degenerate as it is painted j 
But we lme to remain satisfied with these meagre and one sided ; 
accounts in the absence of the original works of this school 

Some of the important Sutras of Brihaspati 

(1) Earth water, fire and air are the elements 

(2) Bodies, senses and objects are the results of different combi 
nations of elements and mind ts only a product of matter 

(3) Consciousness arises from matter like the intoxicating 
quality of wine arise from fermented yeast Perception 
is the only authority 

(4) The soul is nothing but the conscious body 

(5) Enjoyment is the only end of human life 

(6) Death alone is liberation 

Charvaaka admits the existence of fourelements— earth, water, 
fire and air— only and he rejects the fifth the ether because it is not 
perceived but inferred Similarly Soul and God and hereafter arc 
rejected Everything which exists including the mind, is due to a 
particular combination of these four elements The elements are 
eternal but their combinations undergo production and dissolution 
Consciousness is regarded as a mere product of matter It is produced 
when the elements combine in certain proportion It is always associa 
tedwith the body and vanishes when the body disintegrates Just as 
the combination of betel areca nut and lime producest he red colour 
or just as fermented yeast produces the intoxicating quality, similarly, 
a particular combination of the elements produce sconsciousness though 
the elements separately do not possess it Consciousness is the result 
of an emergent and dialectical evolution It is an epi phenomenon 
a by product of matter ' Matter secretes mind, lever secretes bee 
The so called soul is simply the conscious living body, God is not 
necessary to account for the world and the values are foolish aberra 
tions 

Four different schools of materialism One Identifies the 

soul with the gross body (Sthula Shama) another with the senses 
(Indriyas) , another with vital Breaths (Pranas) and the last with the 
mental organ (Manas) All the schools agree in regarding the soul 
as a product of matter Shantaraksita says that the materialist 
Kambalashuatara maintains the views that consciousness arises out of 
the material body associated with the vital breaths 

Criticism — If consciousness means self consciousness as it 
means in the human beings then it cannot be identified with the hv 
mg body The animals also possess the living body, but not rational 
consciousness The Chaaravaaka replies that it is a particular com 
bination of the elements which obtains only in the human body that 
produces consciousness and that there fere 1 1 vine human body and 
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onsctoasness are always associated together and nobody has seen 
onsciousness apart from the living human body But argument is 
Tong if consciousness is an essential property of the human body, it 
hould be mseperable from it as the Chaarvaaka claims But it is not 
o In swoons, fits, epilepsy, dreamless sleep etc The living body is 
icn without consciousness — And on the other hand, in dreams, cons- 
musness, is seen without the living body when a dreamer awakes he 
hsowns the dream-body but owes the dream consciousness the 
Iream objects are sublated in the waking life, but the dream conscious- 
ie>>s is not contradicted even in the waking life 


MATERIELISM 

This proves that consciousness persists through the three stages 
if walking life, dream life, deepslcep life and is much superior to 
naterial body which is its instrument and not its cause More, the 
ubject knower, cannot be reduced to the object, the known, since all 
ibjects presuppose the existence of the subject Subject is the enjoyer 
ind the object is tbe enjoyed and the two cannot be identthed 
\gain, the fact that consciousness is not experienced without the 
material body, is no argument to prove tha* it is a mere product o 
matter Sight is not possible without light yet light cannot be re- 
garded as the cause of sight Mere co existence is not causation 
two horns of a bull which are always found together cannot d? r * 
girded as causally related The body is a nr re instrument for the 
manifestation of consciousness and cannot be regarded as its cause 
Moreover, if consciousness is a property or the body, it must be per- 
ceived like other material properties But it is neither smelt nor 
tasted, nor seen, nor touched nor heard Again if consciousness is a 
property of the body then there should be no consciousness of the 
body, for why should the body, qualified to produce consciousness, 
itself stand in need of being manifested by consciousness 7 n 
other material properties it i$ private and consciousness ot indiviuua 
cannat be shared by others If the existence of the soul surviving 
death cannot be demonstrated, its non existence too cannot oe s 
demonstrated 


185 Set out the muin contributions 
Epistemology to Indian Philosophy ' 

An s The cpistcmoltgieal doctrine of the Chaaraaka jrchoo u 
that perception (Pratyaksa) is the only means ofvahd knowledgu 
Thc validity even of inference is rejected Inference rcsauj " 
mere leap in the dark We proceed here from the known to tne un 
known and there is no certainty in this, though some inter ^ . 

Iu ™ O b; accidentally true A general proparlina nut b- true 
perceived case*, but there is no guarantee that it will hold tru- 
unpcrcetvcd cases Deductive inference is vitiated by the laiia.j 
petition principle It is merely an argument in circle since ttu. - 
sic*n is already contained in the major premise the va hditv o *• 
not proved Indication inference undertakes to prove th 
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al^ha^reje^ted'^he u^um U ^ 3 

other means'^ of LnmxiJ maC validity of inference together will a 
insist on rtr f ,i™, gC “? / uch ■nclud.ng perception! though the 
distinction k ♦ em P ,r,ca l validity of ail means of knowledge Tk 
charvaaka Ween t'T' an , d , em P' r ' M > knowledge ,s unknown t 
time and from of. P the ™ lldl 'y yf perception and, at the sam 

;™ e ,ho n uX , seVr„ e ,^ d ,r , • ,o rcjcct "' eva,,d ' ty ° r ' ntoi 

cal sta^nnm* 1 ^ , To r r fuse the validity of inference from the empir 
refuse IP ,h,nk and discuss All thoughts a 
and disnrnnfc doctnn< -f» affirmations and denials, all proof 
percep on ma ,? e ?° SS,b,e b * ,nference The view tha 

ference Tl£ lit ^ ,nference 15 invalid is dself a result of tn 
infcance and Can . understand others only througl 

Thoueht and irW^ 6 und erstand him only through inference 

thev ean on?v £?nVP° t J ,e,n l mateml ob J ects * cannot be percencd 
itseffiwfficli'is So p »l aseifrefuted s y stem Percepuor 

untrue We np £y ded ,. as val,d tlie charvaaka is often found 
perceive the S' Ve th f e , C3 [ th as ^ but it is almost round We 
perceptional Lnwfeto StatlC bU j U ,S mov,n S round tIie Sun Such 
Percen oS a i W dgC ,S C ? ntradlcled by inference Moreover, pure 
means ofknnvJiedtt 55 ^? of merc Sensat »on cannot be regarded as a 
order and hns of! Un css conce Phon of thought has arranged it into 
sense dtta m<: ™"S J " d t° those threads of 


Q. 186 Examine critically tl.c Chaaravaka ethics 

^ (Banaras, 1957) 

Philosophy and e,Ip,ain ” ain »f Chaarvaaka 

^ (Madras 1962) 

ethies At Wh‘a P .‘»rc.ir POS:,!on ?? d ".ticism of Chaarvaaka 
What are the presuppositions on which it .s based ’ 

(Osmama t 1%2) 

suinmomLna^'rfr " p Chaaravaka regards sensual pleasure as the 
summom bonam of life Eat, drink and be merry for once the bodv is 
reduced to ashes, there is no hope of coming back here again Thwe 
s no olher world, no soul surviving dead, All values arc m"re phan 

MdthaMoo r y ,P d, T SC f m , lnd „ Ple ? sure of the senses ,n Has life 
Hedoiwn? n f "i e '" d i v,du ,’ 1 15 1Ik “'a and It is a crude mdiwdual 
Hedom-m Out of the four human aalues-Dliarma, Attlia, Kama and 
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Moksha— only Kama or sensual pleasure is regarded as the end and 
krtha or wealth is regarded as the means to realize that end, while 
Dharma and Moksha are altogether rejected Pleasure is regarded as 
nixed up with pain, but that is no reason why it should not be 
icquired No body casts away the gram because of the husk ” 

Chaaravaka’s denial of human values, which make the life 
worth living, is the mam cause of the downfall of the Chaaravakas Life 
without values i» animal life not the human life Sensual pleasure is 
a very faint shadow of the supreme pleasure There is a qualitative 
differences in pleasure The pleasure of the pig is certainly not the 
sames as the pleasure of the philosopher Later on Vatsyayana in his 
Kama Sutra recommended the desirability of pleasure including sen- 
sual p'easure, yet regards Dharma or the moral values as the supreme 
end ofhfe and says that acquisition of pleasure should be in confor- 
mity with Dharma He recommends a harmonious cultivation of all 
the three values of life — Dharma, Artha and Kama No value should 
be rejected, suppressed or looked down Because man after all is also 
a biological animal, satisfaction of the senses is as natural as the satis- 
faction of hunger or thirst But because man is not only a Biological 
animal, but aUo a Psychological and a moral creature, a rational and 
a self-conscious person capable of realizing the values he should, there- 
fore, instead of falling down to tha level of beasts transform the 
animal pleasure into human pleasure by means of urbanity, self-con- 
trol, educate in culture and spiritual discipline 



CHAPTER XIV 

ETHICS OF GITA 

the Bhngwad GUa ? ln GhJI r opinion ,s *he central problem of 
by the author " an account the solution offered 

P (Baroda 1959 Mysort 1362) 

centraFpolnts o‘f itet'eShSng IeSSO “ 01 ° i,a ? Discuss ll ' 

Bhagwad Gita^ cr * t * c * se theory of Nishham Karma of the 

( Allahabad 1961 , Buna) as 1062) 

Ghe an account of the Ethics of Bhagwad Gita 

(Madras 1852) 

as impIieTi^Gita rClatl °“ between Ethics and Metaphysics 
ta (Baroda M A 1959) 

preaching of Gha anCiatl ° n I ^ arma hut in Karma is the 

b a (Poona II A I960) 

point of the 6336111,31 ,esson ° r Gita So the central 

Gita, Karma Yoca-Ka?n!r e " e f ' °U?, USc lhc ^ssion of thc 
Karma Yoga S a lso c.nmfi 1116311 * 'Y bat 1S done ” a ‘Deed’’ But 
signified in ^he Gita is°dun!S ^ acr,fice * But what is usually 
tradition, were found assocntrH S ^u’ ,n accordaa ce with custom and 
or classes of the people tlu^v^ 31 l |VL t,me w,tl1 P art *cular sections 
The Kanna Yog^s also* soryeo * 13 Dhar ? las a * ^ are dcscrlbed 
work, vtz , divide v-orshin npHn" 1 ” usi ; d m a fourth sense in thc 
as prayers P nd devot,0na l Jets connected with it, such 


of social obligations which^mone^ 0 ^ 1 35 Jau " ht m Glta . m the scnsc 
m all organised society The vvord > ™ E a r m a . n01h n r “ rc acl '" 0 ' ,lcd f d 
mg oneself to so that Karma Yoen y °E ami:a ns harnessing or apply- 

the discharge of social obI^i™f’ n ’ ayb ' rcndcred « 10 


at achieving some d cnd. rC So weperfOTm ?“* for something that i> 
there is not a desotion to vl 11 action for some end So 

Phala which the Ka™ a ' ^ bu ' '° ,l,e "Wive or end or 

attaining the Kmgdom So fiehw'A ArjUna f ‘’ u 6 l 'b * l »’ for 
about tha, prcconceited end ST. „“JS8 
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be viewed not as a means but as an end in itself. Tl.at is, the 
of the result which is to ensue from the action, must be dism&eo 
altogether from the mind before as well as during the ac'ion. The 
S Signifies the doing of a deed without. the **«£*«[ 
reanina its fruit. “Your concern is solely with action never witn 
taO. An important consequence of follovs.ng th. s pjgapteoT 
action is that one can act with complete equamity. Jhts teaching Uiat 
we ought to engage ourselves in ou. : work asmembem of a soc^ ial 
order m the usual way and yet banish from °" r “U ™ 

denviag anv personal beneBt therefrom is the meaning of Karma Yoga 
and constitutes the specific message of the Gita. 

Karma Yoga is a mean between the two csUeme principles or 
Ideals of Pravitti and nirritli, Nirr.tt. is a negauve idea 
ciahon. It advocates the giving up of all Karma ami ® 

from the work-a-day world utterly. -Hie Ideal of Pravitu recom 
mended living in the midst of society undertaking i all the ob i|auon 
implied thereby, but it did not exclude the element ^selfishness 
altogether. This is clear in the case of rl tua hstic ac t'Vihe; > vv l r 
by the store for a good, which was attainable n an°the, Mil e 
because the) reaped the enduring character of the £lt; r* Mr 
belief in future life saved them from rating '“ high the vame 
worldly good. What they worked for was simdar end 
the bottom. And in the case of activh.es which are : not “ 
they regarded themselves as not only bound 

tedness to others what also as having a claim “P° n , r , u | y 
what was due to themselves, and so far they feltsh orto^aumy 
spiritual conception of life. So Karma >°£_ | nd contem- 

which preverv es the excellence of bolh Ideals, of action .and wotem. 
plation While it does not abandon activity « PK“' V “ “' 0 foJ . 
renunciation .It commends a strenuous lhe and 1 yet gi 
the play orselBsh impulses thus it discards neither Ideal but by ^com^ 
bininc them refines and ennobles both. So the Gita teaching 
for renunciation of action, but for renunciation in action. 

The propriety of selecting Tie hatllefield for jjjJPJJUJp aim 
teaching is that nowhere else is the subordinate . t h e cause 
to the general good so complete. \he soldier may ^ow^tne ^ 
for which he is fighting, but he can hardly n lo cause, he, 
to end. Even supposing that it is the end favou * beneficial 

for aught he knov«, will not be there at the i tune to share u b=ml, s 
results. Yet this uncertainty does not n ‘» c ^“ hould rca hse 
responsibility as a fighter. He has to do his be the same 

to the utmost his value and importance as on a 8 e ^“^ er good may 
time forget altogether that he is to Participate “ * ause of the wider 
accrue from the discharge of his duty. It . should not go 

entity than himself that he is serving ; and his g 

beyond realizing that his respons.bihty as nn actor^ se]f _ 

remains the maximum that represents the S ^ st exert onse if t o 
scarifice to work for no profit to cmeself, but i wor u ts to 

the utmost * and the finest exhibition of this spirit in 
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b|s1s%7i C " ?V mcfp5L C t ha t d act/"ty '.'J " tlUs 35 " s ««, a l 

otherwise it is apt to be utilized for bS properly dircc£cd ^ 

becomes the means of obscS fmm iSn T'l™ 1 ends and this 
he exists unng trom man the higher end for winch 

h answer”' Ilm'queSoTthe Gn? "" act,vlt >' sho “M be exercised ? 
Iheirremectne dines One Smi? J0,n * on f 11 ,he Performance or 
work whether it be high or L ‘i,/'™ 1 ’ abaad °" one’s speefied 
pons manly, though not VoleTv i words. ,t is social obligi 
such as are calculated to Se and ' ' 1S,Ced hcre t0 b = d>5=harged 
society so ,t emphasize th- t Preserve the solidarity of the 

ff a f las dccl 'nes to look upon , ahar ' lcter of man and generally 
which he is a member ^ lm P art from the community of 

weiv But no voluntaryism'll 3 y° sm wor ks without a purpose in 
f°™ e "rotive or other w,h wnhoinrfT'"’ set ms conceivable without 
motive for execution here? Thll d eiSa<icllon ' wbatthc ”'S > bc 
furnished ln the book (I) Atm?' sf.Hhlf tw ? a ? swers 10 this question 
self or clearing the heart andOw T hl wbjch means ‘Purifying the 
fuel which, by the wayimolis aim !erV, ”r f; the P ar P“' ° r C° d - a 
•n wuci one eagiges oneself m °f ~ ac 1ID S berc The spirit 

whfti aifn r S , ,n the first case an action'T** 3 ! IS d i. frcrent according to the 
whoJeof winch the doer is a raS l done for the sake of thesocnl 
sake of God, resigning or surrendma \ bU r ,n the othsr lt ,s done for the 
rt appears duty toothers and in thJl ltS t0 Him ln tbe first 
The former type of agent is direcilv ™ C ° nd 11 a PP ears service to God 

tST M* ment and real, zes it as a facto?d^ CI0U !i of h,s relall0n to his 
the latter is conscious only of 3 God r ? mandla 8 bis fealty (loyalty) , 
onstant touch with the world and w hif ceiev< : d as a personality in 
od •wwk. which has therefore to k? 1 j VCr does be regards as 

upon the work done as dutv or a C done but whether we took 

terested in every sense of the term d c V,ne se, 7 Ice * it is not “disin 
described as detached The answer t n S t! In sense !t bas been 
is natural to man if not P rowWv mn?J ‘ S ,S „ that * he activity which 
obscuring from him the higher* end ik’ Wl i become the means of 
an end Gita understands somethin^ ^bich he exists By such 
aims at the elimination of worldly de<nr*^f thai l raoral rectitude It 
rsgarded as legitimate It does not ~»ct CVei ! °/ ^P e commonly 
hfe i I 3 pU,S f s * U means to spiritualise them Sa }' t S ^ ed . vv,th rationalizing 
life led without any thought of securing ^ Iea pbes that an active 
yield sets free the springs of that inner Mfewh WOr j d,y results it mav 
ane atm of man A Anad Karma 6 'jbose development is the 
is it turns our mmd from S wuTand ^'"^“‘ed^nly so far 
? * he tru . e 6oal not that it has no end at all nnr ,hV h °r path Ieidm , s 
notties altogether , only tt furnishes one ™Zct'r 
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whatever we may do, ms , the bettermcut of our spiritual nature Thus 
"the teaching, by’ insisting upon the d^harge of ocia 
obligations at all costs, seems to ignore the rndmdua 1 , U does^not 
really do so since it provides at the same time for his advancement 
on a higher plane ofltfe 

The Goal to be reached on this plane is “«*««<»“ “S 
according to the double motive that is set t before I the Karma Yog.n 
If the motive is “cleansing the heart” the Goa is self rea isation t 
on the other hand, it is subserving the P. ur P ose nr ° r ‘ 
god realisation The 6rst is becoming Brahmar i or abi tor -pUon in the 
absolute in the language of upan.shads T ^“ ec ™? ‘ s ., v ne 

presence of God, though, it sometimes appears, evidently under tn 
influence of the first, as merging in time 

The distinctive feature of the perfected state ^wh.chisvario^ly 
termed as “the life absolute’ and ‘dwelling in P person that 

the attitude is predominantly one of Jnana in . e P 0 r Bhahti 

sets before himself The Ideal of self realization and one of BhakU 

or passionate devotion to God in the case of J enables one to see 
m the former fulfils itself m enlightenment which enables one^tose 

oneself in all beings and all beings m oneself, ” . . , « j Wll j 1 God 
communication when a loutmg communion 

If we describe the one as the Ideal of en '‘Shtc * . jjira of 

sents the Ideal of love , only it is love of God, and through Him 
his creatures , « 

peace Here is the exalted positron assrgned to work by me on 

Karma yoga rs accordingly to be understood ml double «nse- 
one having reference to an earlier stage of . r selfish 

with a steady resolve, rs continually «rag hi^from semsn 
activity , and the other to a later stage when, spontaneous the 

the strife is over and right conduct become q P ed It 
outward expression of an inner conviction th .. th t f orms 

is the Karma Yoga in the first sense, which andthenas 

the essential theme of the Gita, the second pp the spiritual 

but a characteristic of the Goal to ne Kepi m j 

asphant 


Q, 188 Is a man free to choose the path he likes i 
the Conduct of Life Discuss 

Or . 

Write a short note Freedom of will in Gita 

Ann Freedom of the will ^f^ct^nde'^uUt 
man is free to choose the patfi lie hl« ■" of h|S na t ure (Prakrit!) 
also appears that he can only follow th . ot automatically, 

The answer given is that evil disposition operates not 
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but invariably by appealing to our lower or sensuous self Gita says 
that m respect of every object of sense there is always love or hatred 
One should not be controlled by it or should not come under the way 
of cither, for they are one’s foe The senses and mind are its habita 
lion , and through them it decludes man So man should subjugate 
them first in order that you m ly bring down the ruinous foe So m 
this way we arc not accordingly driven to do evil against our desire 
No responsibility attaches to man for mere impulsive reaction except 
in so far as he is accountable for that impulse itself One should not 
yield to the sensuous seifs promptings But the question arises 
whether we can ignore that self The reply is that we can if we only 
will , for we arc conscious of the presence in us of a self higher than 
it So tnese ire the two combatants which give rise to inner confli t 
bawcen wish and will It is in the consci msness of this conflict that 
the possibility of a right choice lies Tor the nature of the higher 
self is such that it will not allow itself to be subordinated to other 
unless we have once for all sank back into the life of mere animal 
Sc in order to save ourselves from falling back into the sensuous life 
Gita asks one to forearm oneself by accepting the true Ideal once for 
all and to see that our actions become the expression of a single 
coherent purpose as implied by its acceptance that is the meaning of 
telling us to substitute a uniform aim uz , the betterment of our 
spiritual nature for the necessarily divergent ends of the many acuons 
winch we have to do in life One must not have recourse to the 
method of replacing the lower aim by the higher when the selfish 
motive presents itself because it might prove unpracticable 

The important point about the Karma doctrine is that paradox) 
cal though may it seem, it inspires us both with hope und resignation 
at once — hope for the future and resignation towards what may occur 
in the present that is not fatalism but the very reverse of it Every 
deed that we do leads to double result the pain Phala or pleasure 
following from it, according to Karma theory , but it also establishes 
in us a tendency to repeat the same deed in future Samskerna , every 
deed is bound to yield the first result * e , pleasure and p3in (Phala) 
even the Gods cannot prevent it from doing so But that is all the 
necessity involved in the Karma theory As regards the Samskarna, 
on the other hand, we have within us the full power of control, so 
that we may regulate them as they tend to express inaction So 
there is thus nothing in the doctrine which either eliminates respond 
bihty or invalidates self efforts 

Q, 189 Is there any Ought after God realisation ? 
Discuss after Gita 

Ans The theory of Jnana Karma Samuchchaya occupied areal 
attention at the time of Sankaracharya and the Mimamsakas 
Ubli 3 bhyameva paksabhyam yathaklie pakshinim gatihi 
Talhaiva gyan karmbhyam prapyate Brahma shashwatam 
Says the sage Hanta 

Just as a bird cannot fly without two wings, so Jnsna and 
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Karma are both ne essary for the fltght of the individual to the 
Absolute 

In the same way there is a passage in the Isopantsad 
Vidyana chavidyim cha yast dwedobhjam sail 
Avidhya mntyum teertwa vidyamritamashnutc 
This has been interpreted on the one hand as involving a re 
conciliation and a synthesis of Jnana and Karma 

Sankara on the other hand has his own arguments to disprove it 
He wants nothing else except Jnana pure and simple and has got 
nothing to do with the karma 

There is another important theorj which is advanced by a great 
modern Indian scholar the Jate Lokamanya Tilak According to 
Sankara Jnanottara Karma is impossible Karma stops as soon as 
Jnana is reached On the other hand Tilak advocates that man has 
a duty to perform even afier the realisation of the highest self 

In the first place it is pointed out that action belongs to the 
body and so long as the body remains we cannot extricate ourselves 
from the influence of actions Then secondly selfless action or 
Nishkama Karma would alone enable us to move out of thraldom to 
actions Hence a man who performs selfless actions cannot be said to 
be performing any actions at all 

Anashratih karmafalam karja karma karoti yog 
Sa sanyrsi cha yogi cha na mragnir chakarys 
Finally it is the responsibility of a realised soul to point the way 
to erring humanity and hence action becomes indispensable even for 
the realiser 

Loksangnhmevapi sampashyam kartimarhsi 
Lokamanya Tilak has advanced these and other arguments for 
proving the imperativeness of action (actions) even after the attain 
ment of the highest knowledge The question however arises whether 
there is any ought after God realisation 

JNANA NOT AN EVENT BUT A PROCESS 
We shall not go into the details of the controversy but shall 
point out only one principle which will resolve not merely this contro 
'&rsy about Jnanottara Karma but also the earlier controversy about 
Jnana Karma Samuchchaya a point which lias not been hitherto 
noticed, namely that Jnana is not an event but a process 

Jnana might be regarded to be knowledge but the illumination 
is its proper meaning for the word Illumination never comes finally 
and fully We always keep making an asymptotic approach to 
illumination but never actually reach it 

Jnanesvara has told us that there is always that difference 
between the aspirant and God as betweer the gold of fifteen caiats 
and the gold of sixteen carats or between the moon on the fourteenth 
day and the moon on the f fteenth So Jnana is a process and not an 
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event. The doctrine of Jnana Karraa-Samuchchaya and Sankara ard 
the doctrine of Jnanottara-Karma debated between Sankara and 
Tilak— both fight shy of this principle of the nature of Jnana as beiw 
a process instead of an event So when we remember that wc alwa): 
keep making an asymptotic approach to the Absolute, then everythin; 
else becomes clear. Jnanottara Karma does not occur, Jnana-Karma 
Simuchchaya does not occur We are free to do our actions as w 
like m the process of attainment of the highest illumination. 

If we are activists by temper, nothing can prevent us fron 
doing actions at any stage ot our progress towards the attainment c 
our ideal. 

If we are contemplatives, nothing can stir us from a life c 
God-enjoyment to which we are naturally born, though we may cc 
wholly set aside the principle of action to which we are not born 
Finally, if we are philosophers, the issue will be how best t 
determine the nature of the highest Reality and leave the rest to God 
Temperamental differences may be modulated but they canni 
be so radically changed as to wear an entirely new aspect altogether 



CHAPTER XV 

ADHYASA OR SUPERIMPOSITION 
O 190 What is Adhyasa ? How does SxaV.nT*charyz. 
put this conscept to a metaphysical use . (Karnata ) 

Ans The whole of Sankara’s philosophy may be summed up 
as follows 

The Brahman of the Upamshads is the only Reality, aed every- 
th, m elsc-this world of manifold ness-is unreal I, is a mere , a P P= 
.nance , the individual soul (Jiva) ,s identical with Brahman, the^one 
without a second, which the scriptures define , 3 (J 2 g\ 

ledge Bliss Absolute ‘‘Brahman is knowledge, .Bliss (Bnh 3 9 2^ 
This identity of of the Jiva and Brahman is ^ 6 8 71 

scriptures m texts like ’ ‘Thou art That O Svetaketu (Chh 6 » J 
’’I am Brahman” (Bnh 1 4 10 ), and ’’The Self alone is to be med. 
tated upon” (Bnh 1 4 7) 

The question then naturally arises If Truth “ ^"xruThran- 
artses this many which « experience through the sen es 
not contradict experience So Sankara had to etjlam this apparent 

contradiction between Truth and our everyday P, f lt dis- 

that plurality is an illusion (Maya) It has no reality, . 

appears when the knowledge of the true "^^ Dra X‘ 0 “p'r- 
It is just like seeing n snake in a rope in the dark This , wrong p 
ception is brought about bj ignorance (Avidya) . , S Brahman 

It is this ignorance which is Ihe cause or all this dual ly Branma ^ 
being mistaken for the world On account of ,-w m the 

individual soul identifies itself with its adjunc s P , j t ’i[ica- 
body, senses, etc which arc only superimposed on i . Thi 

lion makes the soul think that tt is the doer, nj > . undcr (he 
the truth is t,.at it is none or these— and lhcre °y '' b , c()m es bound 
sway of birth, death, happiness, misery, etc , in short, becom 
down to this world (Samsara) 

When Sankara says that the world is raise, he does not mean 
that it is absolutely nothing, but that our experi The world has 
stultified by means of knowledge of things as they , s w ^ en 

a relative existence , it is true for the time being, . but to] ppears^ wn » 
true knowledge dawns It is not for all time , , pn orance is not a 
not real from the absolute standpoint Maja at t 

real entity We can neither say that it ««“ ft is Co- 

exist It is a mystery which is beyond our undent “ related 
speak able ( Amrvachani) a) M Maya is not rral, can relall0n 
to Brahman, the Reality, in any way whatsoever , i y 
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between truth anti falsehood is impossible The relation ts only appa 
rent, and therefore Brahman is in no way affected by this illusion 
which is superimposed upon it, even as the rope is not affected by the 
snake that is assumed to exist m it 

Therefore the only way to liberation from this worldly existence 
(Samsara) is to get rid of this wrong notion through the real knowledge 
of Brahman Just as in the case of the rope and the snake, it is the 
knowledge of the rope alone that removes the illusion of the snake 
and nothing else so also it is the knowledge of Brahman alone that 
brings about the cessation of this relative existence (Samsara) “A 
man who knows It alone truly, passes beyond death , there is no other 
path to go by” (Svet 3 8), “He comes not to death who sees that 
one ” Pilgrimages, austerities worship and chanty— these by them 
selves, without knowledge, cannot help us to attain Liberation Their 
utility lies only in purifying our mind (Chittasuddhi) cleansing it of 
all worldliness, and thus making it fit to comprehend the Truth When 
Brahman is realized this phenomenal world disappears automatically, 
without any further effort on the part of the individual Knowledge 
of Brahman being thus the only way to Liberation, an inquiry into 
Brahman through the study of the Brahma Sutras is absolutely 
necessary. 

Sankara’s explanation of the world as an illusion has given his 
philosophy the name of Mayavada or Anirvachaniya Khyativada It 
is also known as Vivartavada, the doctrine of the apparent modifica- 
tion of Brahman into this phenomenal world, as opposed to Parmam3- 
vada or the doctrine of the actual modification of Brahman into this 
phenomenal world, as held by some other schools of Vedanta like the 
Visishtadvaitavada of Ramanuja 

S inkara anticipated tin* this method or explaining the pheno- 
menal world would raise a protest from the various other schools of this 
time So at the beginning of his commentary on the Brahma sutras, 
he writes a masterly introduction, which is well known as the Adhyasa 
Bliashya or the section dealing with superimposition, wherein he 
establishes supcrimposition as a statement of fact and not a mere 
hypothesis He starts with the objections tint can possibly be raised 
against his theory of Superimoosition and then refutes them He 
says ; It is well known that the subject and the object, winch have for 
their spheres or contents the notions of T and ‘Thou’ respectively and 
which are opposed to each other as darkness and light canrot be 
identified Hence their attributes also cannot be identified Conse- 
quently the superunposmen of the object and its attributes cn the 
subject, whose essence is pure intelligence, and vice versa, ought to be 
a logical impossibility 

If the world phenomena are a case of supcrimposition, like the 
snake in the rope, then which is superimposed on which ? Is the 
world superimposed on Brahman, or it is the reverse ? In the latter 
case, the world, which is the substratum, like the rope in the example, 
would be a reality If it is the other way— the world on Bnhroan— 
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it is not possible, Tor Brahman is not an object which becomes an 
object vs hen it is limited by time, space, and causation. Since 
Brahman is unlimited. It Is beyond these, and so cannot be an object 
of perception ; as such it cannot be the substratum of a superimposi- 
tion Brahman is also the inner Self of every one and therefore can 
never be separate and In front of a person like a rope, when alone the 
■acrid can be superimposed on It. 

Neither can Brahman be both subject and object of the thinking 
process, for one and the same being cannot both be the agent and the 
object of its activity at the same time. An object is that on which is 
concentrated the activity of the agent, and hence it must be different 
from the agent. IF, again. Brahman is manifested by some other 
knowledge and thus becomes an object. It ceases to be self-luminous 
and becomes limited, and this the scriptures do not accept. Further, 
in all cases of superimposition there is an antecedent real knowledge 
of the object which is superimposed, as of the snake in the example* 
So to superimpose the world on Brahman a real knowledge ot the 
world is necessary, and this would make the world phenomena and 
would be an impossibility and Liberation would be impossible. Titus in 
whatever way we may try to establish the theory of supenmpositton, 
we are not able to do so. 

r Yet, says Sankara, it is natural (a self-evident fact) on the part 
of man, because of ignorance, not to distinguish between the two 
entities (the subject and the object), which are quite contradictory, 
and to superimpose the one on the other, and their attributes as well, 
and thus mixing up the real and the unreal to use such phrases as 
“That is 1”, or “This ts mine”. The self again is not altogether a 
non-object, for it is the object of the notion of the Ego. hel * 
docs not entirely elude our grasp Though the inner self is not an 
object and is also without parts, yet owing to ignorance, which is 
unspeakable and without a beginning, attributes like mind, body, 
senses, etc., which are products of ignorance, are superimposed on the 
self, and it behaves as if it were an agent, enjoyer, possessed of parts, 
and many — although in truth it is none of these— and thus becomes an 
object. The real self can never be an object of knowledge, belt- 
consciousness is possible only with respect to self already qualiheJ by 
these adjuncts (Upadhis). This sounds like an argument in a circle , 
for to establish supenuiposition we have to accept the self to be an 
object, and the self can be an object only through the supenmposition 
of adjuncts (Upadhis); it ts actually not so. It is a case like the 
seed and the tree. The seed gives rise to the tree, which again pro- 
duces the seed, the cause of the future tree, and so on. So in this 
scries of illusions without a beginning, the self, which is the sub- 
stratum of the present super imposition, ts an object on account ot a 
past super imposition, and that one had for its substratum the sen. 
which had become an object of a still earlier supenmposition, and 
so on ad infinitum. The pure self without the limiting adjuncts u 
never the substratum of superimposidon. It is the difference in me 
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limiting adjuncts, as shown above, that makes it possible for the self 
to be at the same time an agent and the object of action 

Superimposition, again, is due to ignorance and hence it is not 
necessary that the knowledge of the object superimposed must be a 
real knowledge It ts enough if we have a knowledge ; it need not 
necessarily be real , it can itself be another illusory knowledge That 
the self exists is proved by the intuitive knowledge we have of it 
This is well known and but for it nothing would have been cognized in 
this world “He shining, everything else shines” (Kath 2 2 15) 
We know thincs in and through it , no consciousness or experience 
is possible independently of it Everyone is conscious of his own 
self, for no one thinks. “I am not” Nor, again, is it necessary that 
the object to be a substratum of a supcrimposition should be before 
us, for we sec that Akasa (skv) which is not visible to the senses, be 
comes a sub<tratum for supenmposiuons by the ignorant, who impute 
blueness, spherical shape, etc , to it in such expressions as, ‘The sky 
is blue”, and “It is spherical ” Thus supcrimposition is an establish 
ed fact 

But then direct perception, which is the best of all proofs^ 
since it is the basis of all other means of knowledge like inference 
etc , affirms this world of manifoldness How can the scriptures that 
deny it carry conviction as against direct experience? They cannot 
Hence scriptural textes that deny the many and uphold unity will 
have to be interpreted in a manner so as not to contradict our ex* 
perience This view cannot stand For the scriptures (srutis) are 
impersonal, eternal, self-luminous, and so on Their validity is 
direct and self evident and therefore infallible They constitute by 
themselves an independent source of knowledge Hence they loo are 
to be accepted as authoritative The fact is that each evidence of 
knowledge has its own sphere wherein it is absolutely authoritative 
Perception has its supreme validity in knowledge through the senses 
There a hundred texts cannot prevail against it The scriptures 
(Srutis) on the other hand have their absoluic authority in a province 
where Perception cannot be of any avail Their province is trans 
cendental knowledge, which cannot be attained in any other way 
Here revelation, which does not depend on other sources of know- 
ledge, is the final authority, and not perception or even reason The 
scriptures do not deny the empirical validity of perception , they deny 
only its absolute or transcendental validity 


SUPERIMPOSITiON DEFINED 

Q. . 191 Define Supcrimposition and discuss the various 
definitions of Advaita School of Philosophy 

Ans Superimposition, says Sankara, is the apparent presenta- 
tion to consciousness, by wav of remembrance, of something pre- 
viously observed in some other thing It is an apparent presentation, 
that is knowledge which is subsequently falsified , in other words, it 
is illusory knowledge According to Vachaspati Misra this is ihc 
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fundamental characteristic of superimposition, and the rest of the 
definition only differentiates it from those given by other schools of 
philosophy. But the author of the commentary Ratnaprabha takes 
apparent presentation in some other thing as the characteristic mark 
of superimposition, and this seems to be more in keeping with 
Sankara, who says in his commentary, “But all these definitions 
agree in so far as they represent superimposition as the apparent 
presentation of the attributes of one thing in another thing.” 

As it is impossible to have illusory knowledge without the mixing 
up of two things, we find the words something previously observed in 
the definition. These words, together with the words apparent pre- 
sentation, make it clear that the thing superimposed is not the real 
object seen some time before, but something like it A mere experi- 
ence, and not the reality, is what is necessary ; hence the word 
observed. The experience should not be a present one, but a past 
one, and that is the significance or the word previously. So the 
thing superimposed is a false or unreal thing. But the thing on which 
it is superimposed is a real thing (thing). The words by way of 
remembrance exclude all cases of recognition where the object pre- 
viously observed again presents itself to our senses, as when a person 
seen at a particular place is again seen at another place. In rememb- 
rance the object previously observed is not in renew ed contact with 
r \hc senses. U \s mete remembrance that operates m the case of 
1 superimposition. 

This definition of superimposition meets an objection of the 
Mimamsakas, who say that an unreal thing cannot be an object of 
experience. According to them all knowledge is real ; there can be 
nothing like false knowledge. They uphold the intrinsic validity of 
all knowledge, for every knowledge produces a sense of certainty in 
us and we have no doubt about it at the time. If it were otherwise, 
then we should always be in doubt and never arrive at any certainty. 
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Mimams'ikas, is nothing but the negation of water, and it is therefore 
self-evident that the phenomenon we experience cannot be water 
Neither can they say that the water in the mirage is not real, since it 
is experienced So the water in the mirage is neither real nor unreal, 
nor can it be both at the same time Therefore we have to accept the 
phenomenon as something beyond our comprehension (Amrvacha- 
niya), which is exactly the view of Sankara 

Sankara says that the nature of objects is twofold, real and 
unreal The first manifests by its very nature, depending on the object 
itself , the second, the unreal appearance, depends on some other 
thing for its manifestation In a mirage the rays of the sun are a 
reality, but their appearance as v ater is unreal and depends on some- 
thing else, the impressions (Samskaras) produced by seeing water 
elsewhere before That which is real always continues to be so, but 
the unreal is ever changing Brahman, the Reality, remains 
unchanged , but Maya and its products, which arc assumed to exist 
in Brahman, are unreal and therefore everchangmg, yet experience^ by 
us The world phenomena are neither real nor unreal, nor both , 
they are unspeakable (Anirvachaniya) 


DEFINITION OF SUPERIMPOSITION ACCORDING TO 
OTHER SCHOOLS 

Q. 192 Examine the views of other schools of Indian 
Philosophy on ‘Superimposition’ and discuss their stand 
points 

Ans The four schools of philosophy in Buddhism define 
superimposition as “the superimposition of the attributes of one thing 
or another”. They maintain that in supcnmposition forms of cogni- 
tion, or modes of the internal organ in the form of the object are 
superimposed on an external object which itself may be real or 
illusory The Prabhakatas refute this definition, for according to the 
Buddhists there is no separate entity called the Self apart from cons- 
ciousness (Vijnana) The Self is but a foim of consciousness If m 
an illusion, where a rope is taken for a snake, the snake also be a 
form of cognition, then our experience ought tc be of the kind “I 
am a snake ’ or * My snake and not as 4 This is a snake ” Therefore 
Prabhakaras define superimposition as “an error arising from the 
non perception of the difference of that which is superimposed from 
that on which it is superimposed ” There is no positive wrong or 
illusory knowledge, but a mere non perception of the difference bet 
ween two real experiences, one of which is a past experience Where 
a mother-of pearl is taken for silver, the difference between the 
mother-of-pearl seen at the moment and the silver remembered is not 
perceived Naiyayikas refute this definition on the ground that mere 
non-perception of the difference cannot induce us to action But as 
a matter of fact we are tempted to possess the silver seen in a mother- 
of pearl Where there is no positive knowledge, as, for example, m 
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| profound sleep (Sushupti), there is no activity It is positive know- 
ledge that is responsible for our activity, as we find from our 
experience in the dream and waking states Nor can a mere 
remembrance induce us to action So in illusion we are conscious of 
silver as a reality present before us, and not as a mere remembrance 

The Naiyaythas therefore define superimposmon as “the 
fictitious assumption pf attributes (like those of silver) contrary to the 
nature of the thing (e g , the mother-of-pearl) on which something 
else (silver) is superimposed ” An identity is established between the 
object present before us (the mother of pearl) and the silver remembe- 
red which is not here ard now, but imagined, and which exists as a 
reality somewhere else The person is not conscious that it is only a 
memory of stiver, and not an actuality This identity between the 
silver seen elsewhere and the mother-of pearl is what gives rise to the 
illusion There is thus i positive factor in this experience, which is 
not the case in the Prablnkara's definition Yet it may be questioned 
how the silver which exists elsewhere can be m contact with the 
senses, which is essential if the silver is to be experienced as an 
actuihty m Iront of us and not a mere memory If it be said tint 
there is transcendental contact (Ahukiha Jnanahkshana Sannikarsln) 
of the senses with it, then where fire is inferred from smoke we cans ay 
^ it is also a ca<c of transcendental contact, and inference as a means to 
knowledge becomes unnecessary Therefore wc have to accept that in 
illusion an indescribable (Amrvachamya) silver is produced, which is 
a reality for the time being It is this silver which is directly 
perceived by the «cnses and gives rise to the knowledge, * This is 
silver ” The silver that is seen m the mother of pearl is not present 
somewhere else, for in that case it could not have been experienced 
as here and now , nor is it the mind Neither is it mere nonentity, for 
then it could not have been an object of perception , nor can it be 
inherent in the mother in pearl, for in that case it could not have been 
sublatcd afterward^. So wc are forced to say that ihc silver has no 
real existence anywhere but has only an apparent reality for the time 
beinc which is unspeakable 

Tins s upon m posit ion is called icnorance (Avidya) metaphori- 
cally the effect being put for the ciuse Ignorance does not mean 
want or knowledge, but that kind of knowledge which is 
stultified later on by the knowledge of tilings ast hey are Its 
coumerpirus called knowledge (Vidya) When the Self is discrimi- 
nated from its limiting adjuncts through Vedantlc discipline 
and practice (Sadhan) n; hearing of scriptural texts, reflection, 
and meditation on them then knowledge dawns, which destroves 
this superimposmon A m*rc intellectual knowledge is 

however not meant here but actual realization Since through 
tins superimposmon the two objects are not in the least affected by the 
good or bad qualities of each other once true knowledge dawns, it 
roots out ignorance with all its effects leaving no chance of its 
cropping up again Recrudescence would have been possible if owing 
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to the superimposition the Self was in any way contaminated by the 
non-Self and its properties 

This supenmposttion (Adhyasa) due to ignorance is the pre 
sumption on which are based the distinctions among the means of 
Knowledge, objects of knowledge, and knowing persons, m our career 
of daily activity, and so are also based all scriptural texts, whether 
they refer to rituals (Karma) or knowledge (Jnana) All our expe 
rience starts in this error which identifies the Self with the body, 
senses, etc All cognitive acts presuppose this kind of false idenhfi 
cation, for without it the pure Self can never be a knower, and 
without a knowing personality, the means of right knowted c e 
cannot operate Therefore, the means of right knowledge and the 
scriptural texts belong to the sphere or ignorance (Avidya) They are 
meant only for one who is still under ignorance and has not realised 
the Self They are valid only so long as the ultimate Truth is not 
realised , they have just a relative v due But from the standpoint of 
the ultimate Truth, our so cdllcd knowledge is all Avidya or no 
knowledge at all In the phenomenal world, however they are quite 
valid and arc capable of producing empirical knowledge 

That our knowledge (empirical) is no knowledge at all is further 
proved by the fact that we do not differ from animals in the matt" 
of cognition Just a cow runs away when she sees a man with a raisi 
stick in his Imd, while she approaches one with a handful of grei 
grass, so also do men, who possess higher intelligence, walk away froi 
wicked persons shouting with drawn swords, while they approac 
those of an opposite nature The behaviour of animals m cognilioi 
etc , is well known to be based on ignorance Therefore it can b 
inferred that man's conduct in the matter of cognition, etc, so long a 
they are under delusion, is also similarly based 

It may seem rather strange to say that even the scriptures belon, 
to the field of ignorance (Avidya) , for though m ordinary matters o 
cognition, etc , we may resemble animals and act through ignorance 
yet in matters religious, such as the performance of sacrifices tw 
person who engages himself tn them has the knowledge that the Sell 
is separate from the body, since otherwise he cannot expect to enjoj 
the fruits of his ritualistic acts in heaven, the body being destroyed at 
death But we forget that though a person who engages himself in 
ritualistic acts may have a knowledge of the Self as distinct from the 
body, yet it is not necessary that he should have a knowledge of the 
real nature of the Self as given by the Vedanta texts rather such 
knowledge is destructive to him For how can a person who knows 
the Self to be not an enjoyer, agent, and so forth undertake any 
sacrifice enjoyment by the scriptures ? Scriptural texts like, ‘A 
Brahmana should perform a sacrifice,” are operative only on the 
Supposition that attributes such as caste stage of life age and cucum 
stances are superimposed on the Self, which is none of these Not 
only is ritualism (Karmakinda) meant for persons under ignorance 
(Avidya), but even so is the Vedanta , for without the distinction oi 
the means of knowledge, objects of knowledge, and knower it is not 
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possible to comprehend the meaning of the Vedanta texts A person 
who is conscious of these distinctions is under the sway of ignorance 
(Avidya), being in the world of duality But there is a difference 
between Vedanta and ritualism While the latter has for its goal that 
which is within the sphere of ignorance, like enjoyment in heaven 
etc, the former helps one to realise his true nature (nature), which 
destroys all ignorance 

How can ignorance lead to knowledge ? Empirical knowledge 
can produce transcendental knowledge through us empirical validity. 
To put it in Sri Ramaknshna’s beautiful language "When we Tun a 
thorn in our hand we take it out by means of another thorn and 
throw out both So relative knowledge alone can remove that 
relative ignorance which blinds the eye of the Self But such know- 
ledge and such ignorance arc both alike included in Avidya, hence 
the man who attains to the highest knowledge (Jnana), the know- 
ledge of the Absolute, does away m the end with both knowledge 
and ignorance, being free himself from all duality ’* But before the 
dawning of real knowledge the authority of the Vedas stands un- 
questioned, for a knowledge that has not been realised cannot prevent 
a person from entering on ritualistic activities It is only after 
realisation that scriptural texts cease to be operative But before tint, 
“Let the scriptures be thy authority in ascertaining what ought to be 
^ done and what ought not to be done Having known what is said la 
'the ordinance of the scriptures thou sbouJdst act here” (Gita 16 24) 
But when realisation dawns, then, “To the sage who has known the 
Self, all the Vedas are of so much use a> a reservoir when there is 
flood everywhere" (Gita 2 46) It is only for the knower of Brahman 
tint they have no value, and not for others 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 
< Q, 193 Give a critical estimate of the Six Systems of 
Philosophy 

Ans The Vedas are the scriptures of the Hindus, to whatever 
sect or denomination they may belong Thev are the earliest extant 
religious literature today and form the corner stone of the Indo-Arjan 
cultural edifice The Hindus believe that the Vedas are not the 
utterances of any person but arc eternal and owe their authority to 
no individual They arc not inspired but expired by God These 
Vedas arc divided into two sections, the Karmakanda and the 
Jnanakanda, the former dealing with the ritualistic and the latter 
with the knowledge portion of the Vedas The latter section is also 
known as the Vedanta, the end of the Vedas, or the goal or gist of the 
Vedas These arc not mere speculations but the record of the 
sptntual experiences of the race for centuries actual realizations or 
superconscious perceptions 

Tliouch we find Vcdanttc thought even in some of the earliest 
hymns of the Rig-Vcda, * g , the Nasadiya Sukta, which forms as it 
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is no denying tfie fact 
!, c . ind 5 Arya " s ln ,hclr earlier days in India were g? ven m0 , c 
tomnlsand sacrifices These Merc daborated to such an e"S 

of mind iH n e Pr " S " 7 S la l s ’ persons of lodonaiistic tent 
rc .i? 1,ed and questioned fhe very efficacy of (he sacrificial 
” T l ' cy e n«ascd themselves in metnphysical problems and 

na ,n ce n,'f re "‘ S0ll " l0ns ° f ,he »°' ld Vedantic thought that 

The „Ei5, ?, as no " “ c ™ | 0P'‘l more and more, and we have 
inainlv hvthe^.t, 1 ?" 8 sp,r, ‘ P f re ' olt ofamst ritualism was carried on 
anrl T ,ie ,ndo Ar y a ns were very bold thinkers 

Trnr« of " 8 * as sacrilegious to them in their search after truth 
5smon ®S a,ns , t the religion or the Vedas are found in the 
Jlve nS tn cnof J h P ,,d r a ‘ * w of ^tional.sm in its extreme form 
h i hools , of thou S h! as the Charvakas, which were 
materialistic and anti religious 

lhc a ® e rroroedtately preceding Buddha and during his lifetime 
S?5S a gr . ca l. rc,, S«OLS and philosophical upheaval m India From 
is «ivtv rr ^ Utras V; c lf arn that *n his time there were as many 
f * 5S K.SK d,ffe 1 rcm schooIi of Philosophy in India We abo learn 
? ,C hterature the names of a good number of teachers 
s venerated m Aryavarta at the time-names like Purana 
r t} dynna * J Makkai « Gosala, Niganatha Nathaputra, the 
JX d n Un ? m ' and 0 ,h r s While these great souls represented 
n . “ ! ure fr ° m a n . aatl Vedm standpoint there were many great 
nlrnll 2 I represented the culture from the traditional stardpoint- 
names that are still venerated by Hindu religion and culture 

rhor^Sf. < l eS ? U ^ vc cr,Uc ‘ sm of everything in the old sj stem by the 
nn a " d others set the orthodox section to organize their belief 

Sii.EE Kfr b L aS, r at d render 11 'mmune against all such 
“ nu , Thls l ed 10 the foundation of the six systems of orthodox 
n>ithnr,iv h nf OS t 0 v, Ph Vj rthodoX . ,n t,,e sense that they accepted the 
a h tb ° r lJ ! * hc Vedas in things transcendental— while there were 
"?* a ? cept tI,ls au,ho nty aad therefore were dubbed 
heterodox, though otheiwise they too were the outcome of Upanishadic 
thought The acceptance rf the authority of the Vedas by these 
orthodox schools however does not mean that they accepted them 
in toto Their allegiance to the Vedas varied vvidelv and often it was 
1°°, i?° SC v n )e S, ?m ort hodox schools, vi~. Nyaya, Vaiseshika, 
Sankhya, Yoga Purva Mimamsa and Uttara Mimamsa or Vedanta, 
the last two are intimately connected with the Vedas, which is one 
o/l?! rea " ons why they are not mentioned m the Jama and Buddhi 
stic literature, while the others are mentioned 

These six orthodox systems of thought developed side by side 
at ditterent intellectual centres, of wnich there were a good number 
all over the country even during the Upanishadic pened Again in 
each system there were shades of difference Thus for centuries 
philosophic thought developed in India till at last it became so 
unwieldy that a regular systematization of each school of thought was 
found a great necessity This led to the Sutri hterature 
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THE SUTRAS 

These systematic treatises were written in s ^rt aphonsiiB 
called Sutras meaning clues, and were ,n ^ded a ry 

long discussions on any topic which the student had g S 

his teacher or Guru The thought was very much i condenl j? r 
much was taken for granted Consequently the m nossible 

was compressed into these Sutras in as few \ ^ ,t. e 

Madlmacharya quotes from Padma Parana a definition of the 
Sutra in his commentary on the Brahma-Sutras 
follows , 


BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

“People learned tn Sutra literature say that “ riwuld be 

concise and unambiguous, give the essence of t - B . 

topic but at the same time deal with all aspects of the ‘ ** 

Tree from repetllion and faultless Though this definition states What 
a Sutra ought to be, in practice, however, the de tire for .brevity was 
carried to such extremes that most patt of Sutra 1 e v ' s . ”“" 
unintelligible, and this is particularly so with respect to Hie Vedanta 
Sutras which has consequently given use to divergent systems 

There was Sutra literature in every branch of Indo-Aryan 
knovvlcdee which had become cumbrous ‘ hrou | h “ n *“ r “ s “ nd 
required systematization. The authors of these Su ““' 5 “; 

are not the founders of the thought or systems they propoundedh but 
mere systematizers or the thought developed on the subject by 
successive generations of thinkers for centuries The though o 
these Sutras was much developed by latter thinkers and even modified 
by them, though all of them disclaimed any originality m it, Hechrins 
that they were merely interpreting the Sutras This was specially 
the case\vith respect to the philosophical Sutras All these subsequent 
thinkers belonged to one or other of the sis s >Hems and developed 
Its traditionary thought from generation to generation, ^ rendering it 
more and more perfect, and more and more 

new criticisms of rival schools Such inter rprctat f ns of , •?“{?“ 
gave rise to various kinds of literary writings 1 > 

Karikas and Bliashyas, each or them being more and more elaborate 

than the previous ones 

The Upamshads do not contain any ready-made conjislent 
system of thought At first sight they seem to be foil of “nmdic'tons 
Hence arose the necessity of systematizing the thought oT the 
Upamshads Badarayana. to whom the authorship of foe Brahma 
Sutras or Vedanta-Sutras ts ascribed, is not the only one who tad 
tried to systematize the philosophy of the Upamshads F r ° f 
Brahama Sutras itseir we find that there were other schooU or 
Vedanta which had their own following We find the names 
Audulomi, Kasakristna, Badan, Jaimim, Karvhnajim, Asmarathys 
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and other* mentioned. All this shows that Badary ana’s Sutras do 
not constitute the only systematic work m the Vedanta school, though 
probably the last and best All the sects of India now hold this work 
to be the great authority and every new sect starts with a fresh 
commentary on it— without which no sect can be founded in this 
country. 
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KSi'mihS"™ cL'cL d snKs C, ' 0n ’ Wl " Cl ' ,ndlah “ always held. 


SUPER-CONSCIOUSNESS 

and subconscious aS "'m Vedan ' a which “Ns the latent 

ness iliat in beyond ordm irv adds a tbird * llz . Super Conscious 
uh| ch is pure Chit Chit \ onsc,OUSn f ss » whether Jatent or patent, 
one of the expressive by mind To use 

which the Mmd envcIooT n^ c ° f 1C Vcdan,a - 0)1 ' >s like a lamp 
transparency— sometimes rnnc2e,» Screcn ’ L somelimcs repealing it by ns 
always conditioning its ilhimf* l” 5 ’l by ,ts opaqueness, and thus 
quantity 5 “ S ,IIum «nat.on both as regards us quality and 


MIND AND MATTER ARE LIMITED MODES OF POWER 

both mn™and j Ih !, p ™ clp,e K Pure Chit of which 

functions, tS?r whetheT «' “L 115 All psychical 

Will (Ahanhaara) and Ihe hhe <?“ ddll 0. Feeling (Ichha), 

pure consciousness “seif L''?,? m ° dK < V "“0 Chttl. 

which m varyinc deem* n k!i n °’ ,n fact * ,s an unconscious force 
bmitation being the Condmon rt* n°r d lln li ts Consciousness, such 
Consciousness, Mmd if™!™, a " Fm, ,"= & P'nence Chit ,s thus 
mingled Consciousness— I h? SC10USnBS plus unconsciousness, Inter- 
Bernes w h>ch we s « m ail Finite 

mind substance or Antalitoisn- - C a” d process It is substance as the 
or Vritti of that substance aa and 't is process as the modifications 
unveiling of Chit which is^tsdr uK“ S JT veil,ng or (relative) 
however to undergo clnnee hi,? 6 * un 5 Iian £ ed . Consciousness appears 
which „ ,s „ e eha 8 n E e!«sfubsbaTum ° f ' h ' modifications of mind of 


POWER (SAKTI) AS MIND 

with the' Cause Theory The Vedanta agrees 

““ “ proc « s -mi nervous ™ Ia, . ,er S 0 '*.""*. conscious 

we substitute for the word conscious’ C j U , sally related provided 
is not in Consciousness but m Mini) ^ u° rd mental'— The process 
materia process Vedanta holds tw i/£ e memal 1S a sublle q uasi 
h i aVC a comm °n ground Coi^r processes - Physical and 
T. d, fficulty in conveivmg interaction °nsciousness and thus escape 
5 ? rei !u nature as Mind and Body nJl " be WC f D th,n 8 s of a wholly 
differs therefore from psycho physical ST? y SUpposed to be h 
offers no explanation of the relation h . ( para ^ dlsm m that the latter 
It asserts, not a mere concern th^Zu° P T h ° s \ s and neurosis 
ed ’ but a causual intoSS^^ 15 onexpla.n- 

possibly by their common ground aud , Matte r rendered 

be . caase both are forms of Supreme . enab, f d t0 see matter 

attribute of the Supreme Consciousness ^ Ma ia SaktI ) which is an 
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UNITY BEHIND MIND AND MATTER 

Turning then to Monistic Western theories these hold that Mind 
and Matter are parallel manifestations of one underlying substance 
They are not two substances m interaction, but this interaction is the 
outer form of the inner ideal unity of consciousness. Each particle 
of matter has a mental aspect ‘It is the same thing were said in two 
languages 

Western science thus vaguely feels that there ought to be a 
unity behind mind and mattar, does not yet know where that unity 
has to be found, and so uses metaphors and language which from the 
Vedantic standpoint, appear vague 

From this standpoint we must first clearly distinguish between 
worldly experience and Yoga experience, for which we have no 
warrant short of experience of this stage According to the former 
there is in fact duality We cannot escape that From this dualistic 
standpoint there must be an interaction because if we assume two 
things we must assume an interaction between them Yoga experience 
transcendes this duality, as Pure Consciousness Consciousness is the 
ground of Knowledge and Known 

PURE CHIT CHANGELESS AND FORMLESS 

But here again we must distinguish Pure Consciousness (Chit) as 
such is neither efficient (Nimitta)nor material (Upadana) cause but 
Cosciousness Power (Chit Sakti)— both The former as pure Chit 
or Indian Consciousness is the changeless and processless background 
of all changes and processes 

Though not itself changing it contains the ground and possibility 
of all change This alogical (Adhistana) position is expressed in 
Shakta doctrine by saying that in one aspect it remains what it is yet 
m another. It is changing to become the world This is the Power 
of Sakti or Vimarsha aspect The first is the Being, the second the 
Becoming aspect Therefore m world experience, Indian Consciousness 
is the unchanging Principle of all changing experience Tnrough its 
power it appears as Mind and Matter It is against this static back 
gcoaatf Chat aft changes occur Acttvtcy rs ra Mtad a ad Matter, now 
veiling now revealing unchanging Chit by their material processes as 
Psychosis or Neurosis It is simpler to say that Consciousness is the 
static aspect of Power (Chit Sakti) the kinetic aspect of which 
(Mayashakti) produces Mind and Matter both m differing degrees 
being veilings by Unconsciousness of Consciousness 

THEORY OF PAN-PSYCHISM 

According to Pan Psychism all matter has a rudimentary life, 
and mind and matter has thus a psychical aspeet This is so But in 
what sense? In so far as anything or process is or can be an object 
of consciousness (jneya) it is Jada or non conscious The term has 
a psychological basis Thus an object of consciousness may be either 
objects e or subjective What Western science call' matter or quasi* 
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a mystery Mind (Antahkarana) is through the sense organs 
(Indriyas) affected by the objects which it selects (as Manas) refers to 
itself the personal experience so enjoyed (as Ahankara) and then 
determines (as Buddhi) The one Mind does all this but is vanousty 
named according to its various functions as separate principle or 
Tattvas 

In actual experience or functioning of the Tattvas in the fully 
evolved world, the knowing process commences with the last 
evolved subjective principle or the senses The object of know 
ledge first knocks at this gate to be introduced within and to become 
subject to the inner operating principles the last, of which to so 
operate is the determining faculty or Buddhi 

THE REVERSE ORDER IN EVOLUTION 

But in the cosmic evolution of the Principles or Tattvas them* 
selves, the order is reversed and the last to function in the evolved 
world becomes the first to appear according to either a temporal of 
logical prius A logical analysis or experience establishes tins Hie 
general basts of experience, to which m the functioning of the mdi 
vidual mind reference is made last must necessarily in the cosmic 
evolution appear first It is also clear that the evolving principles 
have also a more abstract significance Thus the 1 making or mdi 
viduabsmg and centre making Principle (Ahankara Tattva) in indt 
vidual experience is that aspect of the mind which refers its operations 
to that particular individual Whereas in the cosmic sense it is the 
tendency to individualisation which manifests later as the individual 
centre 

MIND IS BHAUTIKA (MATERIAL) 

The Mind (as Antahkarana or the Yoga darshana Chiita) is 
neither all pervasive nor atomic and partless It is not therefore 
eternal has a beginning and has a limited extension, that is, it is a 
thing of finite dimensions It is radiant, transparent, light (Tejasa) 
like the solar rays light and mobile It is a kind of Radiant Matter 
In Vedanta Mmd is called ‘Bhautika’ because it is a mode of the un 
mixed Bhutas (Sukshma Bhutas) from varying aspects of which are 
derived according to the Maya Vedanta both matter and Mind 
Therefore flies., two are essentially similar Mind (An(ahkinjna) t5 
not rigid, that is, having the same configuration always, but elastic 
(Samhocha Vikasa Sila) It actually goes out like a ray (though not 
in act of knowledge altogether leaving the body) to the object of 
perception, envelops it, but the Vedanta holds not that mind is denv 
ed from matter m the physical sense but that they (mind and matter) 
are fundamentally and essentially one, that is. Pure Consciousness 
(Chit) stressing or energising one way or the other They are different 
modes of the One Power (Sakti) as Substance Energy 

KNOWER, KNOWN AND KNOWING 
Mmd then exists and mo\es in space This is a statement 
which has an important bearing on Yoga, and occultism, such as 
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thought transference Even Nyn>a«B«h.Va winch regards the 
Manas as Anu ascribes Vaga or movement to it 
AH Psychology recognises the 

(Jmta) Known or Object U n ®yj) — firsfjnala is conscious 
(Parana) 

SS5SSASSS i.1S£2£«— w*. 

functioning of the mind 

Consciousness being polarised into with 

there is an tnteraction between the vve M ,n ^S““ 3 . . « 
parts (Savayava) and ran tnovc t P « Uess for creation is 
has a beginning What is created P and differentiating 

mind is an active force 

The mind (1 speak of AnUhkarana » 
and light substance and can travel 1 “ * a fo rm of the general 
sense organ Mind ts thus an ac >« ‘ ™„ d ls enclosed 

Active Power or Shakti Asth ® brai " ^arance closed, the tmagi- 
in an organic envelope, solid a ” dl P isolated from the exterior 
nation has a tendency to picture it , a “S th |t through a 

world, thouch m truth .t is These exist as un 

subtle ard constant exchange of which rise to the level of 

conscious psychological phenomena so m- vl ^ ldeas (as lt has 

consciousness Tlie mind is not according 1 fntic na sswc and 

been sometimes regarded in the West) some* B p ! rc e ptl0 P n both by 
merely receptive It takes an active part caused b y its 

reason of its activity and the 7' u ^ r l ‘f 3 * c ,, v , ty further takes place 
latent tendencies (Sam<karas) Ccrebra mm soacc bevond the 

not only m the mind itself, but radutes into space «S of 

limits cf the human organism wh ere it makes ft pcrccp ,,on the 
action This activity may d,s P'" ,!L l nn «rned or in sieh occult 
matter with which we arc here dtrcclly healing and so forlh 

phenomena as thought transference, ira. through the facnlly 

CONSCIOUSNESS (CHIT) «»£»“£ vc , lcJ in thc 
Consciousness (Chit) is everything , mlad , s or t0 which 

universe It is reveal-d in those thin 5 * Wind 1S ,he revealer or 

it goes out and which it f 5O „ 0n m varying degrees of 

Consciousness it is the highest m c tcrnallv self manifest It is 
the Supreme Power Consciousness ^ clern ofsuch rc n^»on 
refl-cted however only b > . , The mind is thus a refiner of 

just as the sun is reflected bj u mirror 
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the veil which enables man to manifest consciousness in varying 
degrees until by Yoga and elimination of mind, passage is made into 
Mindless Consciousness 

RADIANT MIND GOES OUT TO THE OBJECT 

The following well known passage from Vedanta-panbhasha 
gives an account of perception ‘As water from a tank may flow 
through a channel into a plot of land and assume its shape (square, 
triangular or any other form, so the radiant mind (Taijjasa Anta- 
karna) goes out through the eye or any other sense organ to the place 
where an object is and becomes transformed into the shape of that 
object This modification of the Antahkarana stuff is called Vritti 
Such going out is subject to certain conditions The object must be 
Yogya, that is, must satisfy certain conditions morder that it may at 
all draw out the Antahkarana to itself 

On this and in this connection Professor P N Mukhyopadhyaja 
observes “Western psychology gives us a one sided view of Percep 
tion , an external stimulus acting upon a sense organ erf , an ether- 
wave acting on the retina) The more vital side of the picture is 
however given by the above account quoted , the mind goes out as a 
radiant energy and takes the shape of the object 

In the Vedanta view the stress is laid on this Side of the afTair, 
though the object’s part is also recognised in the stipulation of 
Yogyataa (For the rnind does not go out everywhere and always 
but only when certain conditions are fulfilled, among which we may 
suppose the trapping on the nerves by objective stimulation, the action 
on the body to be one , the mind s Samskara or predisposition or 
interest in a given perception to be another, and there may be other 
subtler conditions) Thus the Vedanta view would appear to be a 
fuller view of the matter than the commonly accepted psychology of 
perception in the West The ‘Jump’ from the neurosis to the 
psychosis is a pretty long jump and an inexplicable one in Western 
psychology The affair is explained only up to the stimulation of the 
Annamayakosha (the peripheral organs and the brain) but there is no 
suspicion of the really important Antahkarana and the Prana (vital 
pcmctpic) on the Tamastka ( Veiling ) crust of the object Really 
object — object the interaction— Consciousness differently encrusted 
or veiled The Antahkarana is believed to be a stuff that being Sattvika 
(Consciousness revealing) and Taijjasa (radiant) can go out and invade 
the Tamasika (veiling) crust of consciousness m the form of object 
Vishaya— Chaitanya), envelop and infuse it by its own luminosity (some- 
what like the X rays which are themselves ordinarily invisible but make 
opaque things transparent) and thereby discover the essential identity 
between itself and the object , it is the finding out of this essential 
identity between Consciousness as Knovver (Pramatri chaitanya) and 
Consciousness as the Known (Vishaya Chaitanya) and that between 
Consciousness as knowing (Pramana chaitanya) and consciousness as 
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object (Vishya chailany a) which makes the substance of perception 
according to Vedanta 

In terms of Shahta doctrine. Mam Manam and Meya or 
Knower, Knowing and Known are the gist (Sam kali tartha) of the term 
Shakti It is these three which are referred to the triplication of the 
Supreme Point or Btndu in which Consciousness commences to contract 
and thus subjectify itself as the Knower or Objects 

In perception there is a feeling of directness or immediateness. 
This feeling of directness is and can be the import of Chit or Con 
sciousness or Brahman only Thus in any direct apprehension of 
objects we are really face to face with Consciousness or Brahman 
itself All differences (Bheda) are so many barriers set up by the 
magic of the \«] which is Shaku as Maayaa , in each act of per 
cepuon a barrier is momentarily removed so that the underlying and 
essential unity is recognised As Professor P N Mukhyopadhyaya 
well says Perception is thus an act of owning the s-lf owning another 
which it has disowned in practice (vyavahara) As however he is 
careful to point out, this act of owning or identifying in common 
perception is rather a confused sort of recognition not possessing the 
clear import of such ownings as Tat tvam asi’ (That thouli art) 
Aham Brahama (l am Brahman) So ham (He I am) or as the 
Shaktas also say Saham (She I am) It is a kind of unconscious owning 
in actual fact philosophically recognised by reflection, but actually 
realised by the supreme experience of identity to which these sayings 
refer 


THE REVEALING POWER OF ANTAHKARANA 
The revealing power of the Antahkarana has its degrees The 
Antahkarana Of an ordinary man can reveal matters whether things 
or processes only within certain narrow limits , but by Sadhana 
(Proce s by which the result desired (Siddhi) is attained) these limits can 
be more and more widened and this process is called Sattva Suddhi 
Thus Yogyata or competency is relative to the state of purification 
of Antahkarana The ordinary experiencer does not cognise directly 
(though he can roughly infer) the Samashara or tendencies laid in the 
Antahkarana but it is claimed that a Y ogm can, and when he does 
he remembers his past and future cycles of birth In clairvoyance 
and Yoga these subliminal sensations may be known 

MIND IS NOT MATERIAL IN THE GROSS SENSE 
Mind however is not material in the gross sense that Matter is 
but in a finer and quasi material sense All is tn this sense material 
which is not Spirit (Atma) Spirit does not interact Mind and 
Matter which are forms of its Power do so It is b cause they are 
at base the one and same Consciousness Power that Mind can know 
Matter 


YOG1C EXPERIENCE 

The transcendental Self is realised in the ecstasy of Yoga 
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(Samadhi) when the self 'stands away from’ its limited vehicles of 
Mind and Body Tins is the Experience— Whole of infinitely rich 
content All other experiences of the Supreme I is ‘1 am this universe * 
The limited T identifies himself with a particular mind and body 
in it To the Yogi, the whole world is his body and therefore there 
is nothing outside him as in the case of those who experience through 
mind and body Tins knowledge is bondage They who surpass and 
are freed of it are mindless But man must first use his mind It is 
said ‘by thinking of that which is nameless the stage is reached which 
is called Shakta’ that is the inner state of which Matter and Mind are 
the outward expression 

The Vedanta does not teach any intuitionalism which discards 
intellect On the contrary the Upanishad says (Br — Up — .,*v 5) 
'the self must be seen, heard, thought upon and deeply pondered 
Atnn \a arc drashtavyah, shrotvayo, mantavyo, mdidhyasitavyah * 
It is not by discarding any part of the limited self that the Full Self is 
known, but by the development of the limned self in every part and as 
whole into Whole 

Conclusion The fundamental peculiarity of the Adiaita 
Vedanta, and therefore of its Shakta form, is thedistinction which it 
draws between Mind and consciousness m the sense of Chit , Chit is 
the infinite Whole (Puma) in which all that is finite whether as Mmd 
or Matter is 


UNCONSCIOUS AND CONSCIOUS MIND 

Q,. 1 96. Unconscious and conscious Mind are but two 
aspects of the Same Entity, ‘the Psyche’ Discuss 

Ans It is now commonly held that there is both Unconscious 
and Conscious Mind The first is described by Freud as consisting of 
all the real of the Ego which is unknown and cannot be spontaneously 
recalled by the subject and which is made manifest, and then in often 
a disguised form only, in special psychic conditions such as 
dreams and trances and can be evoked only by special methods It 
is now recognised that a large part of our psychic life remains and 
operates in the Unconscious so that we are perforce unawere of Jt 
Conscious Mmd consists of that part of our psychic life of which we 
are aware Unconscious and Conscious Mind are but two aspects 
of the Entity, the psyche The Vedanta and Samkhya say that Mmd, 
as such, is always an unconscious force operation It derives 
its appearance of being conscious because of its association with the 
Conscious Principle or Chit It finalizes Chit for the individual 
consciousness What is called in the West ‘unconscious mind’ is that 
state in which Mmd ever associated with Consciousness, is yet not m 
the field of awareness owing to the density of the veiling principle of 
Tamas In this realm of the Western Unconscious Mind are all the 
Samsakaras or tendencies acquired in the course of the life history 



CHAPTER XVII 
EVOLUTION THEORY 
KRAMA VIKAASA 

(Krama Vikaasa (Gradual Evolution)— Matter and Energy — 
Life Mind— Purusha — Para Prakriti— Vibrating string— Apara Pra 
knti Creation and Life— Structure of Atom Sapta Vyahriti Jivatim— 
Aatma ) 

Q. 197 Has the modern science been able to establish 
that ‘ultimate reality is as eternal as eternity f Illustrate 
your answer 

Ans The question is whether the ultimate reality is as eternal 
as the eternity Modern science has not been able to answer this 
question It has dealt with the material world But there are other 
things in this world than matter There are existence of life and 
mmd in this creation , science has not said anything about them Tn 
order to find out the reality we have to consider matter, energy, life 
and mind all together 

f matter 
UNIVERSE <{ j^ rgy 
l mind 

MATTER AND ENERGY 

Our ancient Rishis classified the material aspect of the universe 
into Panchabhuta , they are — earth, water, air, energy and space 
Modem science classified them into 92 elements and energy (Heat 
light, electricity) At present science has discovered the unity m 
multiplicity and it is sard that minute particles of electricity— electron 
and proton— are the real substance in all the creation It has not said 
anything about space and time Bohr, an eminent scientist, has 
suggested that “the minutest phenomena of nature do not admit of 
representation within the space-time framework at all ” Therefore 
in search of reality we have got to go beyond matter, energy, space 
and time or in one word, we have to go further than Jadapraknti 
and take into consideration the Cbetanapraknti, life and mind 1 

LIFE 

Life is the tendency of unfoldment of a being encircled by 
circumstances which prevent the expression of the real self Life 
expresses itself in the material body through actions and sensations 
which manifests through the motor and sensory organs of the body 
called Indnyas The five karmendnyas, Vak, Pant, Pada, Payu and 
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Upastha or the motor organs of speech, locomotion, (hands and legs) 
excretion (liquid and sol.d) The five Gnanednyas are Chakshuh, 
Kami Nasika, Jivhya and Tvaclra or the Sensory organs, eye ear 
nose tongue and skin respectively Through these instruments 
sense organs, life transforms the external material stimulus into 5 Tan 
niatras They are Sabda, Sparsa Rupa, Rasa and Gandha that is, he 
sensations of sound, touch image, taste and smell respectively Mind 
receives these Tanmatras and realises the external rnM as mta 
preted by them In brief life is the motive force that transforms the 
material energy into mental energy or the material wave 
uatc which is received by the mmd In other words life is the 
process of unfolding matter to mind 
MIND 

Mmd is the spirit behind the Indr.yas It is ofth ,= 

whole body The material impulses come *£' ilKhe 

mind, then only it can realise the external world 'y 1 * 0 "' r ' 
organs are nothing A man cannot see the obje T = 

of his eves if he is inattentive that is if his mind is somewhere els 

or engrossed many other thought ,n K ot !i er C 'jn Artier to 

if the mmd is not there to receive the Taomatra ’ the obiect 
complete the act of seeing, four things are necessary ‘he object 
light, eye and mmd A table is given below to illustrate the 
- between matter, Indnya Tanmatra and mina 


Matter 

Panchabhula 

Byom 

Space 

Teja 

Energy 

Vayu 

Gasses 

Apa 

Liquid 

kshiti 

Solid 


ilfolor Own Senxonj Se twolion 

Karmendriya Gnanendruja Tanmatra 
Pam Twacha Sparsa 

Hand Skm Touch 

Pada Chakshu Rupa 

Leg Eye 

Vak Kama Shabda 

Speech Ear Sound 

Upastha Jivhya Rasa 

Urinary Tongue Taste 

Payu Nasika G: l n u 

,, m Excretory Nose Smell 

The following illustration will make it more clrar 
light from the setting sun after travelling th ro B h , 

minutes may fall on our eye and cause nerccived 
which travels alone the optic nerve to the brai acnon and 

ns a sensation by the mmd Tins sets our thought into ne t on and 
results in let us say, a poetic thought about su "“ ( ™cre 
tinuous chain between ABCD and x, v z connecting 
A— Poetic thought 
n—Thinkm*- mmd 
C — Brain 
G— Optic nerve 

and so on to z the atomic disturbances in the sun 


Mtnd 

Mana 

Mana 
Mind 
Mana 
Mind 
Mana 
Mind 
Mana 
Mud 
Mana 
Mmd 
A ray of 
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Thought “A” results from the distant disturbances in the sun—?, 
just as the ringing of a bell results from pulling of a distant bell rope 
We can easily understand how pulling of a material rope, can cause a 
material bell to ring because there is a material connection all theway 
But it is far less easy to understand how a disturbance m the material 
atom can cause a poetic thought to originate The two are so entirely 
dissimilar in nature the essence of matter being extension in space and 
that of mind being thought 

To be more clear let us take another illustration, a Radio A 
man sings in front of a microphone at Calcutta and we hear the 
sound through a radio receiving set at Delhi This much is easy 10 
understand but what are the different links through which the sound 
passes ? Sound caused by the vibration of the vocal chord of a man 
produces vibration in the instruments (microphone) That vibration 
causes the electric current passing through the instrument to vibrate 
or the instrument causes makes and breaks in the current The 
disturbance in the current produces the same kind of disturbance in 
the electric field created by the high power current of the transmitting 
station The disturbance in the electric field reaches the receiving 
radio set which is tuned to receive those disturbances The minute 
current received by the radio, is amplified by the local current passing 
through the radio This amplified current produces the same dis- 
turbance in the loudspeaker The loudspeaker reproduces the same 
vibration as produced by the microphone and it produces the same 
sound as the song sung at Calcutta In brief, sound waves are trans- 
formed into electric waves, by the instrument, and electric waves arc 
again transformed into sound waves by anothar instrument The 
bell and rope were material and substantial enough to be observed b> 
our senses and therefore easy to understand The interactions between 
sound wave, instrument and electric waves are not so substantial, 
therefore it is difficult to understand if one has got no knowledge of 
the nature of electricity Once the nature of electricity is known it 
becomes all clear, so f his connection between Calcutta to Delhi is 
all material or one can say, they arc all elecrical Causes must be 
of the same nature as effects, otherwise there cannot be any inter- 
actions 

Similarly, if B, in our chain produces A, then B must be of the 
same nature as A, and C as B , thus z also must be of the nature as 
A The only links of our chain, of which wc have any direct know- 
ledge arc our own thought and sensation. A, B , (mental) Wc know 
the existence of the remote links x, y, z only by inferences from the 
effect they transmit to our minds through our senses , wc do not know 
what the distant objects really are but we only receive them in our 
mind as sensations produced by lndnyas So the impressions of the 
whole creation as received by our mind are all mental Therefore the 
whole creation as conceived by us is a creation of thought 

A critic maj say it is true that mind receives x. > and z as 
mental waves but that do-s not explain their true nature Science has 
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treated energy, tits fundamcntal cn Wy of^ the ve rse tale 

nwttcal abstraction The cih „ s P m uhcmatical as parallel of 
place has become as abstract “ J -fliosc nuthemalieal formulas 
latitude and merrJians ° r We has c seen that minutest 

are nolhme but a P rxKS ,°f' h, ^ "* n ee of these minutest particles, 
phenomena of nature and the c but on p, by a process of 

cannot be prosed by our sensua p P onlv a creation of 

thtnlmg The minute part cles of nature, are^ of mmd If no. 

nund Tltercfore the sshole untscr e a c So lhc untsetse is 

our tndtstdual mind, it must be the Diune ' inu 
not only created by thought but consists or thougnt 

To a scientist, gold is only a «mbmalionof j P I J“J br B "“ n l?a 

of electrons and ptoton. arran ed in p for ,t lc purpose or 

boiuttful lady, it is only a shimn- met il uMd^l f ^ 

ornaments , she can neser think (if n “' * 1 ” ,/j, s 5bsi,ts in mind 

of panicles of Ln-rgy Similarly thr> . a s .. r a mm ss 10 

and consists of mind can only b "/"P £ tth0 has dned deep m 
possesses the true Inowledgc of lhls crc l'' , nd mm j arc essentially 
quest or truth We can noss say that matter and mm 

of the same nature 
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Q. 198 What is the nature of the mind of Purusha f Is 
it finite or infinite Discuss how this mind is transformed 
into the matter 

Ans We have been talking so long about mind and tried to 
to prove that mind is the ultimate reality But whom the m nd be 
longs to ? Who is th“ thinker ’ The Eternal Being which is also 
named Purusha He is the cause of all causes Whatever exists 
whatever we see m the creation consists of this Eternal Substance (our 
mundane vocabulary compells us to use this term) Purusha or 
Brahma Snrwam Khalvidam Brahma All thing* in the creation 
is Brahma 

We shall try to explain these with the help of two slokas of 
Shreemat Bhagwat Gita and show how scientifically Gita has classi 
fied the different stages of the evolution of the ultimate Being or the 
first cause from almost a negative stage to a positive creation 

Gita Chapter VII Slokas 4 and S 
Bhumirapo anala uayu kham mano buddhi reva cha 
Ahamkaram ltiyam me bhinna Prakritirashtadha 
Apareyam itastwayam prakriti viddhi me param 
Jivabhutam mahabaho yayedam aharyate jagat 

Earth water fire air sp3C“ mana buddhi and Ahankara are 
my prakriti or eightfold nature There is one oth»r than the*e wh ch 
is my supereme nature or paraprakriti It p-rm^ates the whole 
creation and holds it together 

A table is given below to make the sloka more clear and 
to show how the Eternal Being crystallised into shape from 


Suksham to Sthula 

PURUSHA 


SAT 

CHIT 

(Paraprakriti 

( 


(Ahankara 

PRAkRlTI ( 

(Chetnna 

( 

(Buddhi Aamnda 
(Mana 

(Aparaprakriti 

( 

(Vyom 


( 

(Teja 


(Jara 

PURUSHA 

(Marti ta Rupam 

(Aapa 

(kshiti 


A question is generally asked What is Purusha ? It is v rj 
difficult to define one which is infinite and therefore indefinite None 
has yet given a direct description Even Vedavyasa described Him 
indtrectly and said 

Janmadyasja yatah tint from which every object InS 
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originated It never says what He is but how He acts just ns science 
has failed to describe an atom , So we shall only mention how the 
idea of Godhood has dev eloped m human mind and how men have 
qualified Him differently according to their different conceptions and 
try to show how these coincide with the above sloka cf Gitn 

The different conceptions about God have given rise to so 
many different schools of philosophy and so many religions in tins 
world Some have named him Brahma, others call Him Iswara, God, 
Ram, Rahim, and many more names Some say He is formless 
and unqualified, others says he has forms, he possesses all the qualities 
Some say He is the crea‘or, others say no. He is not, and consequently 
there is no creation Some say He is outside creation, others say He 
pervades the whole of it Some say He only exists, others say He 
exists not Some say He is everything, others say He is nothing Tire 
only conclusion one can draw from alt these diverse statements is that 
human mind has thought about Him in all possible way's from Asti 
(Positive) to Nasti (negative) Even while denying His existence they 
arc talking about Him All three sayings are true, only, they vary 
according to the stages of the development of mind It ts true He 
is everything It is also true that he is nothing and from that nothing 
everything has come out 

In the search of the cause of creation, wc have to follow the chain 
of cause and effect, according to the law of causation But we do 
not know all the causes of all the effects Science has followed the 
links of this chain to a certain extent and then failcJ Wc can only say 
that there is a cause which is the cause of oil causes, where wc must 
stop further questioning or the point will never be reached No one 
can dispute the first cause or eternal cause Let us call him Purusha 
or the cause of all causes Every one is m search of this ultimate 
Being, but the findings arc very different So without going imo 
detail, wc shall try to explain, in brief, the main human conception of 
the Indefinite Berne 

1 BRAHMA — 

Formless, quality less, actionless, unchangeable, unthinkable, 
without beginning and w ithout end 

2 ISHVARA.— 

Formless but all qualified, all powerful, all love and creator 
of this universe 

3 ISHVARA - 

Possessing form, power, love, justice and creator. 

4 DEVATA — 

Possessing forms as found m nature. Images of wood, metal, 
stone and earth 

5 AVATAARA — t , 

Human forms as Ram Krishna, Buddha, Jesus Christ and 
oihcrs worshipped as God or as messenger of God, son of God etc. 
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TJie conception of Brahma is a negative conception He is un- 
changeable (Aksharn) He is formless He is nirguna or possesses 
no quality, therefore He cannot be a creator, as creation requires 
power and intelligence This school of thought is called absolute 
monism or advaitavada All that we see as creation is maya or illu 
Sion, nothing exists but Brahma 

PARAAPRAKRIT1 

This is the intermediate stage between Purusln and Aparaprak- 
riti In this stage, Purusha develops Guna’ and becomes qualified 
This qualified Being is called Ishvara There are two conceptions of 
Ishvara , in one He is formless and in the other He possesses form 
In this stage of Paraprakriti He is formless but qualified He is 
Chitsvarupa, all conscious In this stage, He has expressed the three 
gunas Sattva, Raja and Tama This school of philosophy is called 
qualified Monism or Visishtha Advaitavada 

A question has always been asked how the nirguna (unqualified) 
became Saguna (qualified) or whence the attributes came When 
He is the all existing Being whatever came out was within Him 
When he did not manifest the Guna He was nirguna , when he did 
it He was Saguna Why did He do so 7 We cannot answer, we can 
only conjecture, He only can gi\e a true answer But we see that He 
has expressed Himself m His creation and that is His nature or wish 
In the Gita chapter 4 sloha 6 He has said, “I am the unchangeable 
one 1 was neier born and I am the Lord of this universe, still * 
manifest myself in many forms under the Maya (disguise) of my own 
nature ” 

That there is creation no one can doubt Even if it is illusion, 
is some say, the illusion exists If we deny this then our philosophy, 
cience, religion and everything become false So we can only say 
hat he is both Nirguna and Saguna or in the terms of Upanishad He 
s nirgunoguni He is one. He is many He is quantum and He is 
ontmum He is minutest of the minute and greatest of the great 
Anoraman mahatomahtyan) When he is minute He is finite , when 
le is infinite He is formless and nirguna He i» unchangeable- 
nthout changing His essence He takes different forms, just as jar, 
up, dish and glass made of earth , one iu substance but different in 
>rms When he has manifested His power He is Ishwara and the 
ranges are His habit or nature and the process of chance is called 
rotation When one sees Purusha, and Prakrit! as different entities, 
te question arises how Nirguna became Saguna 7 But they are not 
fferent , just as fire and heat can never be separated, so, Prakrit! 
n never be separated from Purusha We cannot separate a man 
am his nature but we can know the nature of the man from It»s 
tions The Gunas of Purusha are manifested m Ins actions and 
it is his nature So nature or Prakrm is not a being but a be 
mmg and chmges are its deep rooted habit When He is infinite. He is 
; “Ekamevi advitiyam** or one only exists and no second The igno 
ice or short-sightedness of human beings see him divided and then 
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onlj he appears to be finite or many. This finite view of the infinite 
or idea of one d rv ided into many is Maya or relatis icy . It has been 
said that Brahma willed "Ekoham bahusyarao” one I shall appear as 
many. Will consists of two ideas, one is thought and the other is 
object of thought. Thought is one and the objects are many. He is 
the thinker and he is the object as he is the only one existing He is 
the nomena and he is the phenomena. When a ray of white light 
passes through a prism it is refracted into rays of seven colours 
(V. I. B. G. Y. O. R.) but when the prism is removed, it becomes white 
again. Similarly when we look through the prism of the '‘Tngunati- 
roikc” Maya, we see Him many, when that maya is removed He is 
seen one again. 

When he thought of himself as one, he has no quality (Nirguna 
stage), but as soon as He thought Himself to be many, the comparison 
(relativity or may a) started and the Gunas re\ealed. How the three 
gunas were expressed will be clear by the following illustrations . 

A man is standing alone on a pkrn ground devoid of any other 
object. In this stage he has no quality, in the sense, that no one can 
say whether the man is tall or dwarf, rich or poor, happy or unhappy. 
So, he may be called Nirguna. But as scon as a second person stands 
by this side, he either becomes tall or dwarf, rich or poor etc. It is 
interesting to note that a man is tall if a dwarf person stands by his 
side and dwarl if a tall person stands by his side. Similarly he is 
rich if a poor person stands by his side and poor if the person is rich. 
Then what is the man in reality ? The man’s plenty or poverty, 
happiness or misery coes not depend on his own self but on some 
other person by his side. So, we find that there is neither happiness 
nor misery in this world : there is only the comparison of one state 
with another and nothing more. It has been said, he who has felt 
the deepest grief, is best able to experience supreme happiness So 
the man develops two qualities by comparison. The former ntreuna 
stage becomes another quality in comparison with the latter one. So 
a man develops three qualities by comparison with another. 

Let us follow’ another illustration. The wire in a string instru- 
ment is very fine and it is in a stationary position. Vibration is 
started and it begins to move. By the movement wc sec another shape 
and hear the sound. The shape appears to be thicker and translucent 
as compared with the real wire. The space through which the string 
moves is the breath of shape and the string is never steady at any one 
P°int though the figure appears to be stationary. The string is very 
hne and the figure is many times broader than the string, so we can 
say that the figure has substance in it. The shape wc see is not 
wholly substantial but only an appearance caused by the movement 
°‘ *be real substance, the string And the sound wc hear is also 
caused by the movement, the three phases of the string which set the 
uir to vibrate in the same way. Therefore, all the phenomena wc see 
urc not the real substance at all but they are due to the three phases 
movement of the real substance, whatever the substance may be. 
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“,?ltTe^^ CC ' aSS,flCdaS,he GU,US Thcf0,l ™'“ 


Vibrating String 
E— Equilibrium =Sattva 

P— Positive —Raja 

N— Negative --Tama 

When Purusha set His thoucht wave into action or when mind 
started vibration the three gunas developed The positive phase is 
tne Kajoguna of action, the negative phase is the Tamoguna of inaction 
and the Sattvaguna is the unqualified or equilibrium state it is 
neitncr a state of action nor of inaction When nirguna Purusha 
expressed His gunas, the form and quality appeared and so the name 
is changed He became Ishwara This all powerful Ishwara is the 
cause of the creation Science has also proved that matter consists 
2 vibration of minute particles of electricity, which are waves in the 
ether These waves if unobstructed will move on to infinity, but 
when obstructed or bottled up (as it is called) in a limited space, they 
become a form of matter 

The divine thought wave not only developed the gunas but the 
idea of time and space also Our conceptions of time and space are 
tha of divided or limited time and space Our idea of time is related 
to the rising and setting of the sun If there be no sun or any other 
object to compare with there will be no time for us So the time and 
space undivided are Eternals but when seen as divided, they give the 
idea of v-reation 

The cause of creation ns given in some of the Puranas is the 
Tandava Nritya of Mahakala * Jn Mahakala or Eternity, the time 
and space are fused into one When Mahakala began His eternal 
dance, He created them Science too lias got a glimpse of this idea 
Minkowski while establishing the theory of relativity, has said Time 
and space separately have vanished into merest shadows and only a 
sort of combination of the two preserves any reality ” 

In this stage, the three Gunas and the idea of time and space 
developed Purusha has become Ishwara In the next stage the 
thought vibration became more condensed and is called Aparapraknti 

APARAPRAKR1TI 

The supra mental thought wave of Purusha increased into many 
then the many became separate and each one of them thought itself 
as separate individual This idea of separateness or the idea of a 
part as separate entity from the whole, is the beginning of creation 
or Praknti The idea of one and many or the idea of creator and 
creation as quite separate and essentially different entities is sponsored 
by a school of philosophy ealled Dvaitavada 
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£ 199 Write short illustrative notes on how the idea 
of space and time is related to creation— (a) Four dimension- 
al, (6) Sapta Vyahritis 

Ans (a) In the following table, we shall try to explain how 
the idea of time and spaces is related to that of creation The illustra- 
tion of “Tandava Nritya of Mahaahaala” will explain it very nicely 


MAHAA^AALA 
(Time and space fused into one 
DANCE 

I 


Rythmic 

Time Divided 

One dimensional 

\ 

\ 

\ 


I 


\ 


\ 


Movement 

Space Divided 

Three dimensional 
/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 


Creation 
(4 dimensional) 

Mahaakaala ts Eternal where time and spacc arc fused I into one 
Out or his unbounded joy He started his dance of mlimtc love 

Dance is rhMhmic movement Rhythm 'VTl^elh breadth and 
ment or steps divide the space Wc speak °* 'f™ h K" 1 
thickness, but can \vc separate an) position ° r like that ■ tan 

we actually divide space ? We put two sub narated llrt 'r 
the distances between them and say ’’I?’ , slopes it runs 

end - StiSttol “ time ts also tnd.vts.ble but when an event takes 
place wc sav, it took place after some other events and u viuc 
time into past and present <o time is diu ^ nothing 

divide it by companion of one event with the oth 
but relative comparison Wc cannot descri one dimension 
out the help of time <o creation is four dimers tonal one dimension 
of time and three dimensions of space united to^etn. 

(6) Some sa> that creation stalled from his will j^sajd.^Lct 
there be light and there was light ” Here * hc J* ,dca of 

tsrhe starling point of creation Wave len th pi « lon 

space divided bnd vibration the idea of time divided 
means frequence of movement per unit of time just as E L r 
th- different objects of thouclit toecther. so. lime fieures as mo u 
that binds the bricks of space together These brteks of space unireu 
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together in different numbers and with different arrangements take 
different forms which give us the idea of creation 

We ha\e pointed out that three Gunas developed from the 
three phases of mental vibration Out of these three gunas the Sapta 
Vyahntts were formed By permutation and combination of three 
things we get seven Let us take three things and call them A, B, C 
The seven combinations that we get are a, b, c, ab, ac, be, abc The 
seven combinations of Gunas are called “Sapta Vyahntis or the seven 
layers of the Vignanamaya sanra of the Divine , they are Bhuh, 
Bhuvah Svah, Mahah, Janah, Tapah and Satyam We find the 
seven layers of covering in all and every portion of Prakriti or 
Nature 
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The grosser mind*raani is scir-ccntrcd It develops and 
broadens itself from self to society, communitv, country, humanity 
and God The slates of development arc also seven 

The stages of development — 

(1) Tunja— No vibration— Nitvil dpa. 

(2) Union— Not 1 but father— Ahunlira 

(3) Bhalti— Tor God— Chitta 

(4) Dedicated— ror others— Buddhu 

(5) Communal— For community *1 

(6) Civilised— ror self ^ Mina. 

(7) Uncivilised — For self J 

In the stage of Mana, the mind becomes very limited and be- 
comes attiched to the objects, mind docs not come in direct contact 
with the objects but certain vibrations come from the objects through 
the sense orpins, which arc received as sensations The vibrations 
are the Sulshma forms of those objects So the nund rcceues those 
finer vibrations which give us the idea of tho<c objects. 

Let us p o bad. to the Eternal mind It has pm to pass through 
similar stapes before it can Cake the shape of matter or creation The 
mental vibrations Increase and thereby the density increases \\ hen 
it becomes dense enough to fed sensations it talcs the form of 
lannatra In other words, the mind is condensed into Sensory 
vibrations and then the mind b“gms to fed The tanraairaa or the 
sensations nre sound, touch, image, taste and smdl The vibrations 
increase still more, when they differentiate into sensations of space. 
Cbtfp), pas, liquid and solid Tlx* Tanmatra develops the conception 
of matter, when it is caUcd Sulshma Malubhuta The Sulshma 
Mahabhutu further condenses to Sthula Panchabhuu (Vjom, teja 
nnruta, apa, Isluti) In the end, the panchabutas arc combined in 
different proportions and talc different forms which are called crea* 
tion 

The process b> which the Sulshma mahabhutis continue n 
duT-rent proportions to form into panchabhUas is called panchi- 
larana It has btn said that the Suishma mahabhutu in proportion 
of Vjom 4 8, Teja 1/8 and Maruta 1/8, Apa, 1/8, Kshiti 1/S, comb nc 
to form Sthula \ jom Sulhshma Mahabhutas Teja 4/8. \jora 1/8, 
Manna 1/8 Apa 1/8, Kshiti 1 S, combine to form into into Sthula 
Teja and so on So we find Pandubhutas possess the five la)ers of 
of Mahabhuta These are five layers of the Sapta \yahnti The 
lasers ore the five stapes of mortal conceptions of imochabhuta 
The other two of the Sapia \yabnti are also th^c Tbev are called 
Ahanlara anJ mahatatta They are the mental and super-mental 
stapes rr-p'Ctnd' So the panebabhuta have the Sapta \vahrtti 
surrornd-ig them 

The super mental tb nrM rud*us mahattatva it at tin: cen*re 
It b <* Js t*"* o v j*v.1i of tbcu-ht tb“ S-lshma m*u u htita' I 
and gives them a shape The super mental si^mvvi whwh rs mna i~. 
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becomes bottled up, as it were, in a finite area by the mahabhutas 
which may be called bricks of space. The bricks arrange themselves 
into particular form and are called energy. This energy takes the . 
shape of electron. So wc see that Vyom ’ condenses to Teja. This 
minute particle of energy is beyond sensory conception. The energy 
again condenses to atoms of matter called elements. The elements 
that came first are gaseous, then liquid and last to appears is the 
solid. These elements again combine in different proportions when 
they arc pcrcci\cd as creation. So \vc find Teja (quanta) has con- 
densed to matter (gaseous, liquid and solid). 

It is very easy to say that Divine will or Parapraknti condenses 
to Ahankara ; Ahankara to Nlana ; Mana toTanmatra ; Tanmatra to 
space, space to Energy ; Energy to Matter and Matter to creation. But 
it is very difficult to realise that mind has been transformed into 
matter. The critics may question here that sensations are only possible 
when there arc sense organs but without them how can there be sensa- 
tions at all 7 It can be pro\cdthat sensations are possible without 
the help of Sthula “Indriyas” or sense organs. We have so long been 
discussing about the transformation of Divine Will, which is all power- 
ful and transcends all our reasonings. But, it can be proved that all 
these are possible even with our ordinary mind, what to say of Divine 
mind. When the sense organs come in contact with the materia! 
objects directly we feel the sensations, wc can sec them, touch them. 
But, there is another kind of sensation which we feel without the 
help of sense organs or Sthula Indriyas. Every one of us has ex- 
perience of dreams, one sees landscapes, men, women, animals and 
other objects when the eyes are closed, one touches, talks, feds, 
pleasure and pain just as in waking condition, though there are no 
material objects before him. That one feels we cannot deny. We can 
only say that the sensations in dreams are less substantial. Even the 
substantiality is a purely mental concept, measuring the direct effect 
of objects on our sense of touch. Mind always receives the mental 
vibrations. In conscious state, the Sthula Indriyas transform the 
panchabhautic impulses into mental waves, which the mind receives. 
Jn other words, the materia! vibrations arc transferred into mental 
vibrations In dreams, in the sub-conscious slate the same process 
of transformation takes place, with this difference that the object is 
mental the Indriyas are mental and the impulses are also mental. It 
is now clear that there are Sukshma Indriyas, which enable us to fed 
all the sensations without the help of Sthula Indriyas and without the 
presence of material objects. 

Sometimes, it happens that a man hears, in dream as well as in 
waking condition, the call of some person even when that person is 
absent or dead. It is not a myth that devotees can hear the sound of 
Krishna’s noopur (ornament worn in feet) even now in Bnndavan It 
is a matter of a little practice of concentration that one can smell the 
scent of a particular flower and can see a particular image, whenever 
he likes without the presence of material objects. There are no 
stimuli coming from outside, through the Sthula Indriyas to the mind, 
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then wherefrom these sensations come ? The only explanation that can 
be given is that mind condenses by process of concentration to Tan- 
matra forms or Sukshma mahabhuta Which the mind receives bach 
and feels the sensation just like a short circuit. in an electric line. 
There are other examples of persons, like Shree Ramanuja, Shrce 
Ramaknshna Paramhansa and many others , who used to talk with 
their ‘Istam’ (the God one worships), used to touch them and feel 
their presence just like a physical body. Oqe, may disbelieve these 
incidents but our Rishis and Saints S3id that these are true. They 
challenged those who do not believe in them, to verify these facts by 
practice, to be convinced of them not by hearsay, not by simple argu- 
ments, but by realization. They have given instructions how to 
practise concentration by fixed gazing with unwavering mind on an 
image; for some time. Then to close the eyes and try to see the 
image in all its details, that is, to transform the mana to tanmatra and 
then by further concentiatlon transform the tanmatra to mahabhuta 
and from mahabhuta to panchabhuta. The image then takes a three- 
Dimensional form. This is the process of materialisation of mind, 
Divine as well as human. 

Science has not yet accepted these facts but it can be said, by 
following the trend of thoughts of the modem scientists, that they are 
gradually realising this truth, that mind js the essential substance which 
the matter consists of. 

We have traced the process and the different stages of transfor- 
mation of human mind. The Divine mind loo transformed itself in a 
similar way to creation. Every creation has its beginning in mind. 
Let us take a most ordinary example of creation by man of a building. 
When a beautiful piece of architecture is seen, one naturally puts this 
question “who has made it" ? The answers in majority of cases will 
be that it was the mason. Is this answer correct? Was there no 
existence of the building before the mason gave it a three dimensional 
shape with the help of bricks, morter etc. ? Tne building took the 
shape, for the first time, in the min'd of the architect who planned it. 
He has seen the whole of the building with all its details in his mind's 
e>e (Sukshma Indriya) Then he sketched it on a piece of paper. If 
there be any mistake in the drawing he can at once point it out and 
say that it is not the true representation of the original. If he has 
not seen the original building, how can he point out the defect ? If 
the building was not in existence how could he. see it ? Therefore the 
original existence of the building was in the mind of the architect » 
of course, it is less substantial than a building of bricks and mortar. 
This is what is called mental form of Existence The budding took a 
two dimensional shape, Pratjakasa when it was drawn on a paper. 
The whole budding is there, on the paper, with all its details ; it cm 
be seen With the naked eye (Sthula Jndriyas), it has length and breadth. 
It ts more substantial than the original but less substantial thin a 
habitable budding. This is a two-dimensional creation. The mason, 
thereafter constructed the budding with bricks mortar and other 
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materials and gave it a three dimensional shape, Ghalakasa The 
building was exactly according to the plan, in other words, it is the 
material representation of the original mental form in all its details 

Similarly, the Great Architect planned the whole creation, which 
•it first took a mental form Prakriti gradually worked out the plan 
m its time and place All the different forms united by the morter of 
time and so the creation is four dimensional 

In our illustration, the architect, mason and materials are all 
different according to our conception of things, but in the case of the 
-Eternal Being, He is the architect, the mason and the material, only 
He changed His form From One He becomes many In one form 
He is Purusha, in the next He becomes Prakriti and in the last 
Panchabhuta It has been said m the Gita (Ch 13 Sloka 19) that 
4 both Purusha and Prakriti are eternal Purusha is nirguna and 
Prakriti is saguna or possesses qualities These qualities are the 
condensed Chetana and Jada material With the help of these 
materials, Prakriti started the creation of nebulae stars suns planets 
animals and men according to the plan of Purusha in their respective 
time and place 


CREATION AND LIFE 

Q, 201 Has the modem science been able to discover 
how did life first appearod in this Universe’ ? If not, what is 
the possible solution that can be given to explain the existence 
of life in the Universe ? 

Ans Energy is present everywhere like mind Minute parti- 
cles of Energy are scattered throughout the infinite space They are 
the fundamental particles of energy called protons, neutrons, electrons 
and positrons It has been found that the space between the stars 
which was believed to be empty, contains minute particles of elements 
like Calcium, Titanium and probably Hydrogen, Oxygen and 
Carbon As a matter of fact the amount of such dispersed matter is 
estimated to be about ten times the amount of matter condensed in 
all the stars in the sky It has been discovered that in some of the 
nabulae, only Hydrogen atoms are present There are others in 
which further creation of 3toms of other elements is in progress , 
most of the stars started as balls of Hydrogen which go on gravitating 
and becoming more condensed The energy contained in those balls 
is provided by the transformation of Hydrogen into more complex 
atoms Carbon takes a very important part in this process The 
inner part of the ball gets heated and makes its debut as a red giant 

In course of time, all the 92 elements, (known up to date) are 
created Science has described the process of creation of stars, suns 
and planets in detail But, about the cause of existence of life in this 
universe, it is almost silent Science has only said that life begets 
life The question is how did life first appear ’ The stars and suns. 
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we seem the sky, me intensely hot (50 million degrees), far too hot 
for life to obtain a footing there The empty space beyond is so cold 
(about 484 degrees of frost in Fahrenheit scale) that all life in it will 
be frozen Life can only exist inside a narrow temperate zone which 
surrounds each of these fires at every definite distance One such 
planet is our earth Every kind of atom necessary Tor life must have 
exited on the newborn earth The perpetual dance of atoms caused 
them to unite in different groups and to arrange themselves in so 
many kinds of figures At times, groups of atoms happen to arrange 
themselves in such ways as are found in living cells Science has 
discovered the importance of the element carbon, whose exceptional 
properties of forming molecules consisting of the largest numberor 
atoms is the cause of the existence of life in our universe r The 
quest! in now arises, “Is a living cell merely a group of ordmai 7 
atoms arranged in a non ordinary wav or is it something more l is 
it merely atom or atom plus life 0 * 

The bill of fire in which these atonic det eloped could contain no 
life Then where did’the life come from I We mutt acquire further 
knowledge of the structure of ntont before a reasonable answer can 
be given 


STRUCTURE! OF ATOM 


Bohr Ins given a model of the structure of an atom with four 
orbits round n nucleus The nucleus consists or jpmitne energy 
l proton) and the negative energy (electron) b t 

nucleus in the orbit When the electron pisses from the oute -Mint 
to the inner one that is it moves from orbit number - 4 tc > number * 
or from number 2 to number U the electric force which attracts t to 
the nucleus will do work just as the force of grav ity ~ 

example, when water flows from a higher to a lower lc C J [ ® n „ a 

it produces some kinetic energ) which bc “ ull ? c .^. mc force 

Djnamo or any other similar machine Similarly, th A Dart of 

which attracts the electron to the nucleus does some \v ork P . 

this work is used to increase the kinetic energy of the el # p 

its velocity in inner orbit greater than in the outer one, , p rom 

the work is transformed mto radiation energy w hicl * hefore it 

the atom It then continues to move round the san ’? ° r . ’ inncrmo st 
moves to the next one When the electron has ""'S 

orbit it cannot get any nearer the nucleus and hcrcc can QUtcr 
more Tadiation, unless it is impelled to pass from its mne . 

orbit aeain by absorption of energy sufficient to bnng about th,, 
chance Once in the outer orbit attain it is in a state to produce 
rtdiation by falling in a second time Tins process i- repw . f j 

and over again and the electron alvvavs brines a supply ofc\K 
trie charge with it Where is this unlimited U PP > ._ cs t ) ic 
coming from ? If it is from the nucleus how much cne 7 

niK't^iic „ ran no on six roc supply of energy lor ever 
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SAPTA VYAHR1TI 

The only possible solution that can be given of the problem 
of the existence of life in our universe and the unlimited 
power at tbe nucleus of an atom, is that everything in the creation 
from an atom to universe has layers of coverings of Sapta Vyahnti 

The atom possesses not only four but seven orbits the seven 
stages of evolution of Prahriti The stages are solid, liquid, gaseous, 
energy, space, Ahankara and Mahatatlva The Mahatattva is the un- 
limited power that binds the other layers together in each atom, in 
every mattiner, every life, m the whole of creation This power at the 
centre of the atom is the cause of the existence of tbe life in thi* 
universe and this is the source of unlimited energy of the electron 

Every atom possesses not only the material aspect but also the 
mental aspect The supramental aspect at the centre is the source of 
life or Shakti In one atom this Shakti is less substantial, so it cannot 
be perceiyed by our senses But, when a large number of atoms 
combine together to form such a big molecule , the total mental 
aspect of all the atoms, acting m harmony develops sufficient atoms of 
Shakti, that can be perceived by our sense* as an action or move- 
ment, then, it is called life Therefore life is not something external 
but internal in every atom, it becomes perceptible only when it » 
magnified so much, in a group of atoms 

The seven Vyahrities are the Vignanamaya Sarira of the Eternal 
Being Therefore every form lie takes must have those coverings 
This is the only explanation that can solve all the unsolved problems 
of nature that confront the men of science In an atom, the mind 
starts from the inner orbit to the outer and passes through the stages 
of space, energy, gas, liquid and solid In the outermost orbit it 
becomes solidified into electron In the 6th orbit it is in liquid state 
This explains why the energy some times behaves as waves (liquid) and 
sometimes as corpuscles (solid) Science has also discovered tin* 
if an atom can be bombarded, an enormous amount of energy can be 
set free If the mahdtdttva which is at the centre and which cements 
the different layers of Vyahnti into one complete whole is liberated 
by breaking loose the outer coverings the binding wills, then, we can 
reach the infinite shakti which is — 

“Jiva Bhutam mahabaho 
Yayed im dharyats jagat ” 

This Shakti is the ultimate cause of energy and life in this 
universe This Shakti is all pervading The millions of nebules,, 
stars and suns exist within it The same Shakti is within the smallest, 
particle of energy And within the mo*t finite of space, it i» as un- 
limited as infinity. - 

ANORANIYAN MAH ATE MAHEYAN 

He is minutest of the minute and greatest of the great Sk> ive 
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it it finite and multiplied in a group it is called life 

In our earth life first app-ared in water in the shape of 
unicellular plant The elements Hydrogen ! ““ 

ethers in the presence of suns rays combined to of life arl 

molecule that could manifest the signs of *‘k trr Mbil, ^conjugation 
assimilation movement excretion respiration irritability nj^i 
and automatism When a particular group or atoms has ^tne 
power of initiating the vital processes indcp nd y difficult to 
turned, ate stimuli from without it is called life It is difiicuu to 
realise how first life app-ared ’ Once « real.se b r % 0 ,”“ ' 

to follow Its development from um-ellulnr to mul Kllular plarn^ 
fiom small plants to tag trees n som- “Sal? 

structure b-came more complicated and it develop 

The first evidence of a living creature « i fossil 
discos ered is Tnbohte a kind of mserttbrate that amphi 

progress went on from invert, brute to vcrtibtnte from fish to «"}£“. 
b an reptiles mamals and men Without c » ler ']J B , vh , c h they 

is giv-n b-lovv to show th- s-gu-nce or the en in vvhien y 
flourished 


ERA 


FOSSILS 


avataara 


Archaean or Azoic 
Primary or Paljeozaw 

Cumbrian Invertibrates 

Silurian 

Devonian 

Carboniferous Vertibrates Fish 

Perunian Amphibia 

Secondary or Mesozoic 

Truss tc Rcptil* 

Jurassiv 

Cretaceous 

Tcrtur\ or Canaeozoic 

Focenc Mammals 

Oho cne 

Miocc^ « 

Plivenc Jasa man 


Mat«p 

Kurma 


\urafc* 


Nara«nha 
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ERA 

FOSSILS 

AVATAARA 

Quaternary or Neoroic 
Pleistocene 

Man 

Vamana 

Present 

„ 

Rama 

„ 

„ 

Rama 

„ 


Rama 

,, 


Buddlu 

Future 

„ 

Kalki 


In the above classification the names of Avataras have also 
been mentioned This fact in the order of evolution requires special 
attention The process of evolution of life is very gradual, just as the 
evolution of matter But when one species evolved into the next 
higher one the changes are quite abrupt rather than gradual This 
fact was marked by Mendel and his followers For example, fish 
developed from invertibrate to vertibrate through an intermediate 
stage of fish called amphioxus, which has only notochord and no 
vertebra. The smaller fish developed into larger ones After 
further development the scales began to unite into a few plate-hke 
coverings But how it at once changed to tortoise, with four legs m 
place of fins and a shield-like covering round the whole body in place 
of scales in a mystery This kind of abruptness is marked in every step 
of evolution ' This fact proves that one Species continued its develop- 
ment according to some gradual process but at the time of passing on 
to a next higher stage, it had recourse to some other factor with a 
special force m it which caused the abruptness The form in which 
this special force manifests itself and inspires the lower forms of life 
to progress to a higher plan of existence and determines its mode of 
future action is called Avatara, Avatara is the embodiment of the 
essential principles which give impetus to the life for its future 
expression If 1 am allowed, I shall say that carbon is also an Avatara 
amongst hell elements Without the exceptional power of carbon 
many things specially life, would not have been possible in this 
universe In different periods (yugas) A\ ataTs came m human form 
with certain higher qualities to inspire the human beings of that period 
CO rise to a higher plane After the humsn beta g reaches a certain 
plane, the development becomes gradual for sometime, but when the 
time comes for another rise to the next higher plane another Avatara 
appears 


JIVATMA 

Man possesses the same orbit of Vyahnti or the covering of 
Maya, round the nucleus, which is called Jivatma tsoul) It is the 
Divine power m man kept in bondage by the surrounding layers of 
Maya or ignorance This Divine power in man tan be liberated 
by removing the outer binding layers that keep the soul m bondage, 
in the same way as the energy at the nucleus of an atom is released 
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In order to reach the Divine power, the bondages 

must be removed, the frequency of vibrations of the mmd slwuld bc 
reduced, the wordly attachments of mind should be cut off the prison 
wills of nmorance must be removed, before the source ot mnnite 

power can be reached, the ultimate reality, can ^ 

He who has known Brahma becomes so, Brahmajna Brahmaiva 
Bhavati 


AATMA 

Such Divine persons amongst human beings are known as 
Avatara To know Brahma or Atma is the highest reabsation of man 
and this is the highest evolution The starting point c )f esolut ion was 

the stage when the Divine mind was divided into many That mind 
becomes one again It starts from unity to multiplicity and comes 
back from multiplicity to unity. 

When the thought vibrations decrease the finite i mind sMly 

expands and comes in contact with the Infinit minds are the 

come to one, it is in unity with the eternal mind Such minus 

teachers of mankind 

When the mind becomes pure, when the s“ialler se^f unites with 

the larger self, the mind attains a very strong Buddha and 
tive power of suggestion We have seen such powers in Buoona an 

Jesus, who changed many sinners nd “i S n Vcvery'man, only 

mental or spiritual power, this powerful mmd is ■ j lf hc ]5 

it is less substantial One can make it sub nossesses a mind 
willing, by means of practice and Sadhana M P ^ 

which is all powerful, only, he an i the power 

ignorance is removed, the eternal Self will be r 
will be reached 

Every physician of 

force of his suggesstion and the patients will h 6 nhysician is in 
m him The attendance of a tactfully opt.misti ^hfrotient By 
itself an inspiration of hope ^ v^nfluence on the Vigour of 
suggestion, we can exercise considerable infl e on^ sub ^ nscI0US 
the inherent defensive force in man and iniu . the patient 

mind, tie elan vital or the will to u ‘y e m a person so 

The power of Jesus Christ lay in his abil«ty d NS0JK jers m his 

effective a faith in his cure that, that faith worked, wo. 

bod> fc . 

The success of suggestion^ me l h ^ b ?p, r C “ n re , h e C M?reclion of 
perfect self confidence, on the all pervading bJi IC [ 0 „ a simple 

or one's inner powers w.Utout the confidence 

misdeed or wrong action by the person hmders . s |,„|„ cs t black 

Therefore, one should be pure in heart without tlw sn E " 
spot m ,t and then only he can reach the source of unlimited po 
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entities with certain definite properties Space and time admit of 
divisibility and measurability, which are also properties of matter 
according to Nvaya science According to this definition of matter 
Electricity, which is extremely mobile and subtle but can be measured 
in so many units, is also a Dravya (» e , a matter Manas or mind) 
which has properties such Iocha and Dvesham (likes and dislikes) 
SuKham and Dumkham (Happiness and misery) is also regarded as 
Dravya, so also Aatma 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MIND AND MATTER 

According to Hindu Philosophy, there is no unsurmountable 
gap between mind and matter because at the root they are one 
Each particle of matter has a mental asp-ct A block of stone is 
perceived by the natural eye as an inert lifeless matter The ordinary 
sense organs are insufficient to find the rudiments of life or mind in 
a stone Science can demonstrate irritability to environment in the 
minute particles of the stone (* e ) itcha and dvesha— desire for certain 
things and hatred for certain others which is one of the properties of 
life The Hindu Sciences recognised a gradual evolution of four 
states of Consciousness, uz , Sushupti (Sleeping State) in minerals, 
Swapna (Dreaming state) in plants, Jagrata (Waking state) in animals 
and Tunya (Super conscious state) in a Yogi The evolution of the 
Universe is one of spiritual progression on a vast scale 


EVOLUTION THEORY 

Q, 203 What is the origin of the Universe according to 
Indian Philosophy Discuss the ‘evolutiou theory according 
Indian Philosophy 

Ans The origin of the universe is traced, according to Hindu 
Philosophy, to a homogeneous primordial matter, wl ich has neither 
shape nor consistency This is known as Praknti By the influence 
of Purusha, according to one school of thought, or by its own nature 
(swabhava), according to another, this Praknti evolved into the 
universe by a succession of changes 

Imagine a sheet of still water into which a small stone is thrown 
or over which a breeze blows A succession of waves is started 
By studying each little wave, you will find that there is a tendency in 
it to move up and then down The rising of the wive is compared 
to Rajas and the opposite tendency to fall is compared to Tamas and 
the resultant state of momentary equilibrium between the two forces it 
the top of the wave is comparable to Satva These three fundamental 
gunas or modes, Satva, Rajas (Action) Tamas (inertia) are called 
Trigunas The two opposing forces of action and inaction and result 
mg modes of stable equilibrium, are the first to show themselves in 
the changes taking place in Praknti, the primordial matter 

The movement such as that of the stone thrown m water » 
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comparable to the movements taking place in Prakriti which results 
in the production of the waves of Ether. These primary waves are 
responsible for the production and conduction of the first sound in 
the universe. These arise first as inarticulate sounds and gradually 
develop into articulate sounds. Thus are evoked the sounds commen- 
cing from a proceeding to ka and finally ending in ksha. ^ Thus, we 
get the formula Akshara, an articulate sound which gives • us the 
capacity to convey our thoughts. 

Even in the minutest matter, thefe are, according to this theory, 
innumerable permutations and combinations of movements, resistance 
and equilibrium, (Rajas, Tamas and Satva) which give different 
properties to different atoms. The properties of all perceivable and 
conceivable things are attributed to these fundamental gunas. This, 
in short, is the theory of the constitution of matter according to the 
Samkhya and Nyaya Philosophies. 

The following table shows the evolution of the universe accord- 
ing to the Satnkya philosophy. 

1. Prakriti (unmamfested)-f 2. Purusha 

3. Mahat (Cosmic matter of experience) 

4. Ahankara (Self-Sense) 


1. Manas 5. Tanmatras 

5. Organs of sense (Pre Bhuta stage) ' 

5. Organs of action. Sukshma Bhutas 

5. Panchabhutas or 
Mahabhutas 

Total — 24 Principles according to some, 25 alongvvith Purusha, 
according to others. 

All substances are recognised by their properties. Derived from 
the fundamental Trigunas, vis.. Rajas, Tama and Satva, there are 
properties of substances, such as smeii, taste, colour, touch and sound, 
more or less pronounced m every substance. There are again pro- 
perties such as weight, roughness, dryness etc., which are classified 
into ten groups and which along with their opposities are counted as 
20 properties. These are also called gunas in Ayurveda. 

The Trigunas are not properties, but are the three Fundamental 
Factors or Ultimate Reals or Entities from which every mental and 
physical phenomenon is evolved. 

1. Guru— Heavy Opp—Laghu— Light 

2. Manda— Inactive „ Tikshna— -Active 

3. Hima — Cold „ Ushna— Hot 



